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CHAPTER I. 


Tne troubles and sorrews of 
Linda Tressel, who is the heroine 
of the little story now about to be 
told, arose from the too rigid virtue 
of her nearest and most loving 
friend,—as troubles will sometimes 
come from rigid virtue when rigid 
virtue is not accompanied by sound 
sense, and especially when it knows 
little or nothing of the softness of 
mercy. 

The nearest and dearest friend 
of Linda Tressel was her aunt, the 
widow Staubach—Madame Char- 
lotte Staubach, as she had come to 
be called in the little town of Nu- 
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remberg where she lived. In Nu- 
remberg all houses are picturesque, 
but you shall go through the entire 
city and find no more picturesque 
abode than the small red house 
with the three gables close down 
by the river-side in the Schitt 
island—-the little island made by 
the river Pegnitz in the middle of 
the town. They who have seen the 
widow Staubach’s honse will have 
remembered it, not only because of 
its bright colour and its sharp ga- 
bles, but also because of the garden 
which runs between the house and 
the water’s edge. And yet the gar- 
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den was no bigger than may often 
nowadays be seen in the balconies 
of the mansions of Paris and of 
London. Here Linda Tressel lived 
with her aunt, and here also Linda 
had been born. 

Linda was the orphan of Herr 
Tressel, who had for many years been 
what we may call town-clerk to the 
magistrates of Nuremberg. Chance 
in middle life had taken him to 
Cologne—a German city indeed, as 
was his own, but a city so far away 
from Nuremberg that its people 


and its manners were as strange to_ 


him as though he had gone beyond 
the reach of his own mother-tongue. 
But here he had married, and from 
Cologne had brought home his bride 
to the picturesque, red, gabled house 
by the water’s side in his own city. 
His wife’s only sister had also mar- 
ried, in her own town; and that 
sister was the virtuous but rigid 
aunt Charlotte, to live with whom 
had been the fate in life of Linda 
Tressel. 

It need not be more than told 
in the fewest words that the town- 
clerk and the town-clerk’s wife both 
died when Linda was but an infant, 
and that the husband of her aunt 
Charlotte dietl also. In Nurem- 
berg there is no possession so much 
coveted and so dearly loved as that 
of the house in which the family 
lives. Herr Tressel had owned the 
house with the three gables, and so 
had his father before him, and to 
the father it had come from an 
uncle whose name had been diffe- 
rent,—and to him from some other 
relative. But it was an old family 
property, and, like other houses in 
Nuremberg, was to be kept in the 
hands of the family while the family 
might remain, unless some terrible 
ruin should supervene. 

When Linda was but six years 
old, her aunt, the widow, came 
to Nuremberg to inhabit the house 
which the Tressels had left as an 
only legacy to their daughter; 
but it was understood when she 
did so that a right of living in the 
house for the remainder of her days 
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was to belong to Madame Staubach 
because of the surrender she thus 
made of whatever of a home was 
then left to her in Cologne. There 
was probably no deed executed to 
this effect; nor would it have been 
thought that any deed was neces- 
sary. Should Linda Tressel, when 
years had rolled on, be taken as a 
wife, and should the husband live 
in the red house, there would still 
be room for Linda’s aunt. And by 
no husband in Nuremberg, who 
should be told that such an arrange- 
ment had been anticipated, would 
such an arrangement be opposed, 
Mothers-in-law, aunts, maiden  sis- 
ters, and dependent female relatives, 
in all degrees, are endured with 
greater patience and treated with a 
gentler hand in patient Bavaria 
than in some lands farther west 
where life is faster, and in which 
men’s shoulders are more easily 
galled by slight burdens. And as 
poor little Linda Tressel had no 
other possession but the house, as 
all other income, slight as it might 
be, was to be brought with her by 
aunt Charlotte, aunt Charlotte had 
at least a right to the free use of 
the roof over her head. It is neces- 
sary that so much should be told; 
but; Linda’s troubles did not come 
from the divided right which she 
had in her father’s house. Linda’s 
troubles, as has before been said, 
sprang not from her aunt’s covet- 
ousness, but from her aunt’s vir- 
tue—perhaps we might more truly 
say, from her aunt’s religion. 
Nuremberg is one of those Ger- 
man cities in which a_ stranger 
finds it difficult to understand 
the religious idiosyncrasies of the 
people. It is in Bavaria, and 
Bavaria, as he knows, is Roman 
Catholic. But Nuremberg is Pro- 
testant, and the stranger, when he 
visits the two cathedrals—those 
of St. Sebald and St. Lawrence— 
finds it hard to believe that they 
should not be made to resound with 
masses, so like are they in all re- 
spects to other Romanist cathe- 
drals which he has seen. But he 
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is told that they are Lutheran and 
Protestant, and he is obliged to 
make himself aware that the pre- 
vailing religion of Nuremberg is 
Lutheran, in spite of what to him 
are the Catholic appearances of the 
churches. Now the widow Stanu- 
bach was among Protestants the 
most Protestant, going far beyond 
the ordinary amenities of Lutheran 
teaching, as at present taught, in her 
religious observances, her religious 
loves, and her religious antipathies. 
The ordinary Lutheran of the Ger- 
man cities does not wear his religion 
very conspicuously. It is not a 
trouble to him in his daily life, caus- 
ing him to live in terror as to the 
life to come. That it is a comfort 
to him Jet us not doubt. But 
it has not on him generally that 
outward, ever palpable, unmistak- 
able effect, making its own of his 
gait, his countenance, his garb, his 
voice, his words, his eyes, his 
thoughts, his clothes, his very 
sneeze, his cough, his sighs, his 
groans, which is the result of Cal- 
vinistic impressions thoroughly 
brought home to the mind and 
lovingly entertained in the heart. 
Madame Staubach was in truth a 
German Anabaptist, but it will be 
enough for us to say that her man- 
ners and gait were the manners 
and gait of a Calvinist. 

While Linda Tressel was a child 
she hardly knew that her aunt was 
peculiar in her religious ideas. 
That mode of life which comes to a 
child comes naturally, and Linda, 
though she was probably not al- 
lowed to play as freely as did the 
other bairns around her, though 
she was \taken more frequently to 
the house of worship which her 
aunt frequented, and targed more 
strictly in the reading of godly 
books, did not know till she was 
a child no longer, that she was sub- 
jected to harder usage than others 
endured. But when Linda was 
eleven, the widow was persuaded 
by a friend that it was her duty to 
send her niece to school; and when 
Linda at sixteen ceased to be a 


school girl, she had learned to think 
that the religion of her aunt’s 
neighbours was a more comfortable 
religion than that practised by her 
aunt; and when she was eighteen, 
she had further learned to think 
that the life of certain neighbour 
girls was a pleasanter life than 
her own. When she was twenty, 
she had studied the subject more 
deeply, and had told herself that 
though her spirit was prone to 
rebel against her aunt, that though 
she would fain have been allowed 
to do as did other girls of twenty, 
yet she knew her aunt to be a good 
woman, and knew that it behoved 
her to obey. Had not her aunt 
come all the way from Cologne, 
from the distant city of Rhenish 
Prussia, to live in Nuremberg for 
her sake, and should she be 
unfaithful and rebellious? Now 
Madame Staubach understood and 
appreciated the proneness to rebel- 
lion in her niece’s heart, but did 
not quite understand, and perhaps 
could not appreciate, the attempt 
to put down that rebellion which 
the niece was ever making from 
day to day. 

I have said that the widow Stau- 
bach had brought with her to 
Nuremberg some income upon 
which to live in the red house with 
the three gables. Some small 
means of her own she possessed, 
some few hundred florins a year, 
which were remitted to her punctu- 
ally from Cologne; but this would 
not have sufficed even for the mod- 
erate wants of herself, her niece, 
and of the old maid Tetchen, who 
lived with them, and who had lived 
with Linda’s mother. But there 
was a source of income very ready 
to the widow’s hand, and of which 
it was a matter of course that she 
should in her circumstances avail 
herself. She and her niece could 
not fill the family home, and a 
portion of it was let to a lodger. 
This lodger was Herr Steinmare— 
Peter Steinmare, who had been 
clerk to Linda’s father when Linda’s 
father had been clerk to the city ma- 
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gistrates, and who was now clerk to 
the city magistrates himself. Peter 
Steinmare in the old days had in- 
habited a garret in the house, and 
had taken his meals at his master’s 
table; but now the first floor of 
the house was his own, the big 
airy pleasant chamber looking out 
from under one gable on to the 
clear water, and the broad passage 
under the middle gable, and the 
square large bedroom—the room in 
which Linda had been born—under 
the third gable. The windows 
from these apartments all looked 
out on to the slow-flowing but 
clear stream, which ran so close 
below them that the town-clerk 
might have sat and fished from his 
windows had he been so minded ; 
for there was no road there—only 
the narrow slip of a garden no 
broader than a balcony. And op- 
posite, beyond the river, where the 
road ran, there was a broad place, 
—the Ruden Platz; and every 


house surrounding ‘this was pictur- 
esque with different colours, and 


with many gables, and the points 
of the houses rose up in sharp 
pyramids, of which every brick and 
every tile was in its place, sharp, 
clear, well formed, and appropri- 
ate, in those very inches of space 
which each was called upon to fill. 
For in Nuremberg it is the religion 
of the community that no house 
shall fall into decay, that no form 
of city beauty shall be allowed to 
vanish, that nothing of picturesque 
antiquity shall be changed. From 
age to age, though stones and 
bricks are changed, the buildings 
are the same, and the medieval 
forms remain, delighting the taste 
of the traveller as they do the pride 
of the burgher. Thus it was that 
Herr Steinmare, the clerk of the 
mazistrates in Nuremberg, had for 
his use as pleasant an abode «as the 
city could furnish him. 

Now it came to pass that, dur- 
ing the many years of their resid- 
ence beneath the same roof, there 
grew up a strong feeling of friend- 
ship between Peter Steinmare and 
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the widow Staubach, so strong that 
in most worldly matters the widow 
would be content to follow her 
friend Peter’s counsels without 
hesitation. And this was the case 
although Peter by no means lived 
in accordance with the widow's 
tenets as to matters of religion! 
It is not to be understood that 
Peter was a godless nan,—not so 
especially, or that he lived a life 
in any way scandalous, or open to 
special animadversion from the 
converted; but he was a man of 
the world, very fond of money, 
very fond of business, doing no 
more in the matter of worship than 
is done ordinarily by men of the 
world,—one who would not scruple 
to earn a few gulden on the Sun- 
day if such earning came in his 
yay, Who liked his beer and his 
pipe, and, above all things, liked 
the fees and perquisites of office 
on which he lived and made his 
little wealth. But though thus 
worldly he was esteemed much by 
Madame Staubach, who rarely, on 
his behalf, put forth that voice of 
warning which was so frequently 
heard by her niece. 

But there are women of the class . 
to which Madame Staubach _be- 
longed who think that the acerbities 
of religion are intended altogether 
for their own sex. That men ought 
to be grateful to them who will 
deny? Such women seem to think 
that Heaven will pardon that hard- 
ness of heart which it has created 
in man, and which the affairs of 
the world seem almost to require; 
but that it will extend no such 
forgiveness to the feminine crea- 
tion. It may be necessary that a 
man should be sstiff-necked, self- 
willed, eager on the world, perhaps 
even covetous and given to worldly 
lusts. But for a woman, it behoves 
her to crush herself, so that she 
may be at all points submissive, 
self- denying, and much -suffering. 
She should ‘be used to thorns in 
the flesh, and to thorns in the 
spirit too.. Whatever may be the 
thing she wants, that thing she 
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should not have. And if it be so 
that, in her feminine weakness, she 
be not able to deny herself, there 
should be those around her to do 
the denial for her. Let her crush 
herself as it becomes a poor female 
to do, or let there be some other 
female to crush her if she lack the 
strength, the purity, and the religi- 
ous fervour which such self-crush- 
ing requires. Poor Linda Tressel 
had not much taste for crush- 
ing herself, but Providence had 
supplied her with one who had al- 
ways been willing to do that work 
for her. And yet the aunt had 
ever dearly loved her niece, and 
dearly loved her now in these days 
of our story. If your eye offend 
you, shall you not pluck it out? 
After a sort Madame Staubach was 
plucking out her own eye when she 
led her niece such a life of tor- 
ment as will be described in these 
pages. 

When Linda was told one day 
by Tetchen the old servant that 
there was a marriage on foot be- 
tween Herr Steinmare and aunt 
Charlotte, Linda expressed her dis- 
belief in very strong terms. When 
Tetchen produced many arguments 
to show why it should be so, and 
put aside as of no avail all the rea- 
sons given by Linda to show that 
such a marriage could hardly be 
intended, Linda was still incredu- 
lous. “ You do not know aunt 
Charlotte, Tetchen;—not as I do,” 
said Linda. 

“T’ve lived in the same house 
with her for fourteen years,” said 
Tetchen, angrily. 

“And yet you do not know her. 
Iam sure she will not marry Peter 
Steinmare. She will never marry 
anybody. She does not think of 
such things.” 

“Pooh!” said Tetchen; ‘all 
women think of them. Their heads 
are always together, and Peter talks 
as though he meant to be master 
of the house, and he tells her every- 
thing about Ludovje. I heard 
them talking about* Ludovic for 
the hour together the other night.” 


“You shouldn’t listen, Tetchen.” 

“T didn’t listen, miss. But when 
one is in and out one cannot stop 
one’s ears. I hope there isn’t going 
to be anything wrong between ’em 
about the house.” 

“My aunt will never do any- 
thing wrong, and my aunt will 
never marry Peter Steinmare.” So 
Linda declared in her aunt’s de- 
fence, and in her latter assertion 
she was certainly right. Madame 
Staubach was not minded to marry 
Herr Steinmarc; but she might 
have done so had she wished it, 
for Herr Steinmare asked her to 
take him more than once. 

At this time the widow Staubach 
was a woman not much over forty 
years of age; and though it can 
hardly be said that she was comely, 
yet she was not without a certain 
prettiness which might have charms 
in the judgment of Herr Stein- 
mare. She was very thin, and her 
face was pale, and here and there 
was the beginning of a wrinkle tell- 
ing as much of trouble as of years; 
but her eyes were bright and clear, 
and her smooth hair, of which but 
the edge was allowed to be seen 
beneath her cap, was of as rich a 
brown as when she had married 
Gasper Staubach, now more than 
twenty years ago; and her teeth 
were white and perfect, and the 
oval of her face had not been im- 
paired by time, and her step, 
though slow, was light and firm, 
and her voice, though sad, was low 
and soft. In talking to men—to 
such a man as was Herr Steinmare— 
her voice was always low and soft, 
though there would be a sharp note 
in it now and again when she 
would be speaking to Tetchen or 
her niece. Whether it was her 
gentle voice, or her bright eyes, or 
the edge of soft brown hair beneath 
her cap, or some less creditable feel- 
ing of covetousness in regard to the 
gabled house in the Schitt island, 
shall not here be even guessed; 
but it was the fact that Herr Stein- 
mare had more than once asked 
Madame Staubach to be his wife 
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when Tetchen first imparted her 
suspicion to Linda. 

“And what were they saying 
about Ludovic?” asked Linda, when 
Tetchen, for the third time came to 
Linda with her tidings, Now Linda 
had scolded Tetchen for listening 
to her aunt’s conversation about 
Ludovic, and Tetchen thought it 
unjust that she should be inter- 
rogated on the subject after being 
so treated. 

“T told you, miss, I didn’t hear 
anything ;—only just the name.” 

“Very well, Tetchen; that will 
do; only I hope you won't say such 
things of aunt Charlotte anywhere 
else.” 

“What harm have I said, Linda ? 
surely to say of a widow that she’s 
to be married to an honest man is 
not to say harm.” 

“Bat it is not true, Tetchen; 
and you should not say it.” Then 
Tetchen departed quite uncon- 


vinced, and Linda began to reflect 
how far her life would be changed 
for the better or for the worse, if 


Tetchen’s tidings should ever be 
made true. But, as has been said 
before, Tetchen’s tidings were never 
to be made true. 

But Madame Staubach did not 
resent the offer made to her. When 
Peter Steinmarce told her that she 
was a lone woman, left without 
guidance or protection, she allowed 
the fact, admitting that guidance 
would be good for her. When he 
went on t» say that Linda also was 
in need of protection, she admitted 
that also. “She is in sore need,” 
Madame Staubach said, “the poor 
thoughtless child.” And when Herr 
Steinmare spoke of her pecuniary 
condition, reminding the widow 
that were she left without the lod- 
ger the two women could hardly 
keep the old family roof over their 
head, Madame Staubach acknow- 
ledged it all, and perhaps went 
very suddenly to the true point by 
expressing an opinion that every- 
thing would be much better ar- 
ranged if the house were the pro- 
perty of Herr Steinmarc himself. 
“Tt isn’t good that women should 
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own houses,” said Madame Stan- 
bach; “it should be enough for 
them that they are permitted to use 
them.” Then Herr Steinmare went 
on to explain that if the widow 
would consent to become his wife, 
he thought he could so settle things 
that for their lives, at any rate, the 
house should be in his care and 
management. But the widow 
would not consent even to speak 
of such an arrangement as possible. 
She spoke a word, with a tear in 
her eye, of the human lord and 
master who had lived with her for 
two happy years, and said another 
word with some mystical allusion 
to a heavenly husband; and after 
that Herr Steinmare felt that he 
could not plead his cause further 
with any hope of success. ‘“ But 
why should not Linda be your 
wife?” said Madame Staubach, as 
her disappointed suitor was about 
to retire. 

The idea had never struck the 
man’s mind before, and now, when 
the suggestion was made to him, 
he was for a while stricken dumb, 
Why should he not marry Linda 
Tressel the niece; gay, pretty, 
young, sweet as youth and pretti- 
ness and gaiety could make her, a 
girl than whom there was none 
prettier, none sweeter, in all Nu- 
remberg—and the real owner, too, 
of the house in which he lived,— 
instead of the aunt, who was neither 
gay, nor sweet, nor young; who, 
though she was virtuous, self-deny- 
ing, and meek, possessed certainly 
but few feminine charms? Herr 
Steimarc, though he was a man 
not by any means living outside 
the pale of the Church to which he 
belonged, was not so strongly given 
to religious observances as to have 
preferred the aunt because of her 
piety and sanctity of life. He was 
not hypocrite enough even to sug- 
gest to Madame Staubach that any 
such feeling warmed his bosom. 
Why should not Linda be his wife? 
He sat hims@f down again in the 
arm-chair from which he had risen, 
and began to consider the question. 

In the first place, Herr Steinmare 
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was at this time nearly fifty years 
old, and Linda Tressel was only 
twenty. He knew Linda’s age 
well, for he had been an inhabitant 
of the garret up-stairs when Linda 
was born. What would the Frau 
Tressel have said that night had 
any one prophesied to her that 
her little daughter would here- 
after be offered as a _ wife to 
her husband’s penniless clerk up- 
stairs. But penniless clerks often 
live to fill their masters’ shoes, and 
do sometimes marry their masters’ 
daughters. And then Linda was 
known throughout Nuremberg to 


‘be the real owner of the house with 


the three gables, and Herr Stein- 
mare had an idea that the Nurem- 
berg magistrates would rise up 
against him were he to offer to 
marry the young heiress, And 
there was a third difficulty: Herr 
Steinmarc, though he had no know- 
ledge on the subject, though his 
suspicions were so slight that he 
had never yet mentioned them to 
his old friend the widow, though 
he was aware that he had barely a 
ground for the idea, still had an 
idea, that Linda Tressel’s heart 
was no longer at Linda’s own dis- 
posal. 

But nevertheless the momentous 
question which had been so sud- 
denly asked him was one which 
certainly deserved the closest con- 
sideration. It showed him, at any 
rate, that Linda’s nearest friend 
would help him were he inclined 
to prosecute such a suit, and that 
she saw nothing out of course, no- 
thing anqmalous, in the proposition. 
It would be very nice to be the 
husband of a pretty, gay, sweet- 
tempered, joyous young girl. It 
would be very nice to marry the 
heiress of the house, and to become 
its actual owner and master, and it 
would be nice also to be preferred 
to him of whom Peter Steinmarc 
had thought as the true possessor 
of Linda’s heart. If Linda were 
once his wife, Linda, he did not 
doubt, would be true to him. In 
such case Linda, whom he knew to 
be a good girl, would overcome any 


little prejudice of her girlhood. 
Other men of fifty had married 
girls of twenty, and why should 
not he, Peter Steinmare, the well- 
to-do, comfortable, and, considering 
his age, good-looking town-clerk of 
the city of Nuremberg? He could 
not bring himself to tell Madame 
Staubach that he would transfer 
his affections to her niece on that 
occasion on which the guestion 
was first asked. He would take 
a week, he said, to consider. He 
took the week; but made up bis 
mind on the first day of the week, 
and at the end of the week declared 
to Madame Staubach that he thought 
the plan to be a good plan. 

After that there was much dis- 
cussion before any further step 
was taken, and Tetchen was quite 
sure that their lodger was to be 
married to Linda’s aunt. There 
was much discussion, and the wi- 
dow, shocked, perhaps, at her own 
cruelty, almost retreated from the 
offer she had made. But Herr 
Steinmarec was emboldened, and 
was now eager, and held her to her 
own plan. It was a good plan, and 
he was ready. He found that he 
could love the maiden, and he 
wished to take her to his bosom at 
once. For a few days the widow’s 
heart relented; for a few days 
there came across her breast a frail, 
foolish, human idea of love and 
passion, and the earthly joy of two 
young beings, happy in each other’s 
arms. For a while she thought 
with regret of what she was about 
to do, of the sacrifice to be made, 
of the sorrow to be endured, of the 
deathblow to be given to those 
dreams of love which doubtless 
had arisen, though hitherto they 
were no more than dreams. Ma- 
dame Staubach, though she was now 
a saint, had been once a woman, 
and knew as well as any woman of 
what nature are the dreams of love 
which fill the heart of a girl. It 
was because she knew them so well, 
that she allowed herself only a few 
hours of such weakness. What! 
should she hesitate between heaven 
and hell, between God and devil, 
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between this world and the next, 
between sacrifice of time and sacri- 
fice of eternity, when the disposal 
of her own niece, her own child, 
her nearest and dearest, was con- 
cerned? Was it not fit that the 
world should be crushed in the 
bosom of a young girl? and how 
could it be crushed so effectually 
as by marrying her to an old man, 
one whom she respected, but who 
was otherwise distasteful to her— 
one who, as a husband, would at 
first be abhorrent to her? As Ma- 
dame Staubach thought of heaven 
then, a girl who loved and was 
allowed to indulge her love could 
hardly go to heaven. ‘Let it be 
so,” she said to Peter Steinmare 
after her few days of weak vacil- 
lation, —‘“‘let it be so. I think 
that it will be good for her.” Then 


Peter Steinmare swore that it would 
be good for Linda—that it should 
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be good for Linda. His care should 
be so great that Linda might never 
doubt the good. “Peter Stein- 
mare, I am thinking of her soul,” 
said Madame Staubach. “I am 
thinking of that too,” said Peter; 
“one has, you know, to think of 
everything in turns,” 

Then there came to be a little 
difficulty as to the manner in which 
the proposition should be first 
made to Linda Tressel. Madame 
Staubach thought that it should be 
made by Peter himself, but Peter 
was of opinion that if the ice were 
first broken by Madame Staubach, 
final success might be more probably 
achieved. “She owes you obe- 
dience, my friend, and she owes me 
none, as yet,” said Peter. There 
seemed to be so much of truth in 
this that Madame Staubach yielded, 
and undertook to make the first over- 
ture to Linda on behalf of her lover. 


OHAPTER II. 


Linda Tressel was a tall, light- 
built, active young woman, in full 
health, by no means a fine lady, 
very able and very willing to assist 
Tetchen in the work of the house, 
or rather to be assisted by Tetchen 
in doing it, and fit at all points to 
be the wife of any young burgher 
in Nuremberg. And she was very 
pretty withal, with eager, speaking 
eyes, and soft luxurious tresses, not 
black, but of so very dark a brown 
as to be accounted black in some 
lights. It was her aunt’s care to 
have these tresses confined, so that 
nothing of their wayward obstinacy 
in curling might be seen by the 
eyes of men; and Linda strove to 
obey her aunt, but the curls would 
sometimes be too strong for Linda, 
and would be seen over her shoul- 
ders and across her back, tempting 
the eyes of men sorely. Peter 
Steinmare had so seen them many 
a time, and thought much of them 
when the offer of Linda’s hand was 
first made to him. Her face, like 
that of her aunt, was oval in its 
form, and her complexion was dark 


and clear. But perhaps her great- 
est beauty consisted in the half- 
soft, .half-wild expression of her 
face, which, while it seemed to de- 
clare to the world that she was mild, 
gentle, and, for the most part, silent, 
gave a vague, doubtful promise of 
something that might be beyond, 
if only her nature were sufficiently 
awakened, creating a hope and 
mysterious longing for something 
more than might be expected from 
a girl brought up under the severe 
thraldom of Madame Charlotte Stau- 
bach,—creating a hope, or perlfaps 
it might be a fear. And Linda’s 
face in this respect was the true 
reflex of her character. She lived 
with her aunt a quiet, industrious, 
sober life, striving to be obedient, 
striving to be religious with the 
religion of her aunt. She had 
almost brought herself to believe 
that it was good for her to be crushed. 
She had quite brought herself to 
wish to believe it. She had with- 
in her heart no desire for open 
rebellion against domestic authori- 
ty. The world was a dangerous, 
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bad world, in which men were dust 
and women something lower than 
dust. She would tell herself so 
very often, and strive to believe 
herself when she did so. But, for 
all this, there was a yearning for 
something beyond her present life, 
—for something that should be of 
the world, worldly. When she 
heard profane music she would 
long to dance. When she heard 
the girls laughing in the public 
gardens she would long to stay and 
laugh with them. Pretty ribbons 
and bright-coloured silks were a 
snare to her. When she could 
shake out her curly locks in the 
retirement of her own little cham- 
ber, she liked to feel them and to 
know that they were pretty. 

But these were the wiles with 
which the devil catches the souls of 
women, and there were times when 
she believed that the devil was 
making an especial struggle to pos- 
sess himself of her. There were mo- 
ments in which she almost thought 
that the devil would succeed, and 
that, perhaps, it was but of little 


use for her to carry on any longer 


the futile contest. Would it not 
be pleasant to give up the contest, 
and to laugh and talk and shout 
and be merry, to dance, and wear 
bright colours, and be gay in com- 
pany with young men, as did the 
other girls around her? As for 
those other girls, their elder friends 
did not seem on their account to 
he specially in dread of Satan. 
There was Fanny Heisse who lived 
close to them, who had been Linda’s 
friend when they went to school 
together. Fanny did just as she 
pleased, was always talking with 
young men, wore the brightest 
ribbons that the shops produced, 
was always dancing, seemed to be 
bound by no strict rules on life; 
and yet everybody spoke well of 
Fanny Heisse, and now Fanny was 
to be married to a young lawyer 
fron Augsburg. Could it be the 
fact that the devil had made sure 
of Fanny Heisse? Linda had been 
very anxious to ask her aunt a 
question on that subject, but had 
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been afraid. Whenever she at- 
tempted to discuss any point of the- 
ology with her aunt, such attempts 
always ended in renewed assurances 
of the devil’s greediness, and in 
some harder, more crushing rule 
by which the devil’s greed might 
be outwitted. 

Then there came a time of terri- 
ble peril, and poor Linda was in 
greater doubt than ever. Fanny 
Heisse, who was to be married to 
the Augsburg lawyer, had Jong been 
accustomed to talk to young men, 
to one young man after another, 
so that young men had come to be 
almost nothing to her. She had 
selected one as her husband because 
it had been suggested to her that 
she had better settle herself in life; 
and this special one was well-to- 
do, and good-looking, and pleasant- 
mannered, and good-tempered. 
The whole thing with Fanny Heisse 
had seemed to go as though flirting, 
love, and marriage all came natur- 
ally, without danger, without care, 
and without disappointment. But 
a young man had now spoken to 
her, to Linda,—had spoken to her 
words that she did not dare to 
repeat to any one,—had spoken to 
her twice, thrice, and she had not 
rebuked him. She had not, at least, 
rebuked him with that withering 
scorn which the circumstances had 
surely required, and which would 
have made him know that she re- 
garded him as one sent purposely 
from the Evil One to tempt her. 
Now again had come upon her some 
terrible half-formed idea that it 
would be well to give up the battle 
and let the Evil One make free 
with his prey. But, in truth, her 
heart within her had so palpitated 
with emotion when these words had 
been spoken and been repeated, 
that she had lacked the strength 
to carry on the battle properly. 
How send a daring young man from 
you with withering scorn, when 
there lacks power to raise the eyes, 
to open or to close the lips, to think 
even at the moment whether such 
scorn is deserved, or something 
very different from scorn ? 
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The young man had not been 
seen by Linda’s eyes for nearly a 
month, when Peter Steinmare and 
Madame Staubach settled between 
them that the ice should be broken. 
On the following morning aunt 
Charlotte prepared herself for the 
communication to be made, and 
when she came in from her market 
purchases, went at once to her task. 
Linda was found by her aunt in 
ther lodger’s sitting-room, busy 
with brooms and brushes, while 
Tetchen on her knees was dry-rub- 
bing the polished board round the 
broad margin of the room. “Lin- 
da,” said Madame Staubach, “I 
have that which I wish to say to 
you; would you come with me for 
a while?” Then Linda followed 
her aunt to Madame Staubach’s 
own chamber, and as she went there 
came over her a guilty fear. Could 
it be that her aunt had heard of 
the words which the young man 
had spoken to her ? 

“Linda,” said Madame Stau- 


bach, “sit down,—there, in my 


chair. I have a proposition to 
make to you of much importance,— 
of very great importance. May the 
Lord grant that the thing that I 
do shall be right in His sight! ” 

“To make to me, aunt?” said 
Linda, now quite astray as to her 
aunt’s intention. She was sure, 
at least, that there was no danger 
about the young man. Had it 
been her aunt’s purpose to rebuke 
her for aught that she had done, 
her aunt’s manner and look would 
have been very different,—would 
have been hard, severe, and full of 
denunciation. As it was, Madame 
Staubach almost hesitated in her 
words, and certainly had assumed 
much less than her accustomed 
austerity. 

“JT hope, Linda, that you know 
that I love you.” 

“T am sure that you love me, 
aunt Charlotte. But why do you 
ask me?” 

“Tf there be any one in this 
world that I do love, it is you, my 
child. Who else is there left to 
me? Were it not for you, the 
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world with all its troubles would 
be nothing to me, and I could pre- 
pare myself to go in peace when 
He should be pleased to take 
me.” 

“But why do you say this now, 
aunt Charlotte?” 

“JT will tell you why I say it 
now. Though I am hardly an old 
woman yet——” 

“ Of course you are not an old 
woman.” 

“T wish I were older, that I 
might be nearer to my rest. But 
you are young, and it is necessary 
that your future life should be re- 
garded. Whether I go hence or 
remain here it will be proper that 
some settlement should be made 
for you.” Then Madame Staubach 
paused, and Linda began to think 
that her aunt had on her mind 
some scheme about the house, 
When her aunt had - spoken of 
going hence or remaining here, 
Linda had not been quite sure 
whether the goings and remainings 
spoken of were wholly spiritual, 
or whether there was any reference 
to things worldly and temporal. 
Could it be that Tetchen was after 
all right in her surmise? Was it 
possible that her aunt was about 
to be married to Peter Steinmare? 
But she said nothing; and after a 
while her aunt went on very slowly 
with her proposition. ‘ Yes, Linda, 
some settlement for your future 
life should be made. You know 
that the house in which we live is 
your own,” 

“Tt is yours and mine together, 
aunt.” 

“No, Linda; the house is your 
own. And the furniture in it is 
yours too; so that Herr Steinmarc 
is your lodger. It is right that you 
should understand all this; but I 
think too well of my own child to 
believe that she will ever on that 
account be disobedient or unruly.” 

“That will never make a differ- 
ence.” 

“No, Linda; I am sure it will 
not. Providence has been pleased 
to put me in the place of both 
father and mother to you. I will 
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not say that I have done my duty 
by you——” 

“You have, aunt, always,” said 
Linda, taking her aunt’s hand and 
pressing it affectionately. 

‘But I have found, and I expect 
to find, a child’s obedience. It is 
good that the young should obey 
their elders, and should understand 
that those in authority over them 
should know better than they can 
do themselves what is good for 
them.” Linda was now altogether 
astray in her thoughts and anti- 
cipations. Her aunt had very fre- 
quently spoken to her in this 
strain; nay, a week did not often 
pass by without such a_ speech. 
But then the speeches would come 
without the solemn prelude which 
had been made on this occa- 
sion, and would be cansed gene- 
rally by some act or word or 
look or movement on the part of 
Linda of which Madame Staubach 
had found herself obliged to ex- 
press disapprobation. On the pre- 
sent occasion the conversation had 
been commenced without any such 
expression. Her aunt had even 
deigned to commend the general 
tenor of her life. She had dropped 
the hand as soon as her aunt be- 
gan to talk of those in authority, 
and waited with patience till the 
gist of the lecture should be re- 
vealed to her. “I hope you will 
understand this now, Linda. That 
which I shall propose to you is for 
your welfare, here and hereafter, 
even though it may not at first 
seem to you to be agreeable.” 

“What is it, aunt?” said Linda, 
jumping up quickly from her seat. 

“Sit down, my child, and I will 
tell you.” But Linda did not re- 
seat herself at once. Some terrible 
fear had come upon her,—some 
fear of she knew not what,—and 
she found it to be almost impos- 
sible to remain quiet at her aunt’s 
knee. “Sit down, Linda, when I 
ask you.” Then Linda did sit 
down; but she had altogether lost 
that look of quiet, passive endur- 
ance which her face and figure had 
borne when she was first asked to 
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listen to her aunt’s words. ‘ The 
time in your life has come, my 
dear, when I as your guardian 
have to think whether it is not 
well that you should be—married.” 

“But I do not want to be mar- 
ried,” said Linda, jumping up 
again. 

“My dearest child, it would be 
better that you should listen to 
me. Marriage, you know, is an 
honourable state.” 

“Yes, I know, of course. 
aunt Charlotte——” 

“* Hush, my dear.” 

“A girl need not {be married 
unless she likes.” 

“Tf I were dead, with whom 
would you live? Who would there 
be to guard you and guide you?” 

“But you are not going to die.” 

‘“* Linda, that is very wicked.” 

“And why can I not guide 
myself?” 

“Because you are young, and 
weak, and foolish. Because it is 
right that they who are frail, and 
timid, and spiritless, should be 
made subject to those who are 
strong and able to hold dominion 
and to exact obedience.” Linda did 
not at all like being told that she 
was spiritless. She thought that 
she might be able to show spirit 
enough were it not for the duty 
that she owed to her aunt. And 
as for obedience, though she were 
willing to obey her aunt, she felt 
that her aunt had no right to 
transfer her privilege in that re- 
spect to another. But she said 
nothing, and her aunt went on 
with her proposition. 

“Our lodger, Peter Steinmare, has 
spoken to me, and he is anxious to 
make you his wife.” 

“ Peter Steinmarc! ” 

“Yes, Linda; Peter Steinmarc.” 

“Old Peter Steinmarc! ” 

“He,is not old. What has his 
being old to do with it?” 

“T will never marry Peter Stein- 
mare, aunt Charlotte.” 

Madame Staubach had not ex- 
pected to meet with immediate and 
positive obedience. She had thought 
it probable that there might be 


But, 
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some opposition shown to her plan 
when it was first brought forward. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise, 
when marriage was suggested ab- 
ruptly to such a girl as Linda 
Tressel, even though the suggested 
husband had been an Apollo? 
What young woman could have 
said, “Oh, certainly; whenever 
you please, aunt Charlotte,” to 
such a proposition? Feeling this, 
Madame Staubach would have 
gone to work by degrees,—would 
have opened her siege by gradual 
trenches, and have approached the 
citadel by parallels, before she at- 
tempted to take it by storm, had 
she known anything of the ways 
and forms of such strategy. But 
though she knew that there were 
such ways and forms of strategy 
among the ungodly, out in the 
world with the worldly, she had 
practised none such herself, and 
knew nothing of the mode in 
which they should be conducted. 
On this subject, if on any, her 
niece owed to her obedience, and 
she would claim that obedience as 
hers of right. Though Linda would 
at first be startled, she would pro- 
bably be not the less willing to 
obey at last, if she found her guar- 
dian stern and resolute in her de- 
mand. ‘My dear,” she said, “you 
have probably not yet had! time to 
think of the marriage which I have 
proposed to you.” 

*“*T want no time to think of it.” 

“Nothing in life should be ac- 
cepted or rejected without think- 
ing, Linda,—nothing except sin; 
and thinking cannot be done with- 
out time.” 

“This would be sin—a great 
sin!” 

“ Linda, you are very wicked.” 

“Of course, I am wicked.” 

“Herr Steinmare is a most re- 
spectable man. There is no man 
in all Nuremberg more _respect- 
ed than Herr Steinmare.” This 
was doubtless Madame Staubach’s 
opinion of Peter Steinmare, but it 
may be that Madame Staubach was 
not qualified to express the opinion 
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of the city in general on that sub- 
ject. “He holds the office which 
your father held before him, and 
for many years has inhabited the 
best rooms in your father’s house.” 

“He is welcome to the rooms if 
he wants them,” said Linda. ‘He 
is welcome to the whole house if 
you choose to give it to him.” 

“That is nonsense, Linda. Herr 
Steinmare wants nothing that is 
not his of right.” 

“Tam not his of right,” said 
Linda. 

“Will you listen to me? You 
are much mistaken if you think 
that it is because of your trumpery 
house that this honest man wishes 
to make you his wife.” We must 
suppose that Madame Staubach 
suffered some qualm of conscience 
as she proffered this assurance, 
and that she repented afterwards 
of the sin she committed in 
making a statement which she 
could hardly herself have believed 
to be exactly true. “He knew 
your father before you were born, 
and your mother; and he has 
known me for many years. Has 
he not lived with us ever since you 
can remember ?” 

“Yes,” said Linda; “I remem- 
ber him ever since I was a very 
little girl,—as long as Ican remem- 
ber anything,—and he seemed to be 
as old then as he is now.” 

“And why should he not be 
old? Why should you want a 
husband to be young and foolish 
and headstrong as you are your- 
self;—perhaps some one who would 
drink and gamble and go about 
after strange women?” 

“T don’t want any man for a hus- 
band,” said Linda. 

“There can be nothing more 
proper than that Herr Steinmare 
should make you his wife. He 
has spoken to me, and he is willing 
to undertake the charge.” 

“The charge!” almost screamed 
Linda, in terrible disgust. 

“He is willing to undertake the 
charge, I say. We shall then still 
live together, and may hope to be 
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able to maintain a God-fearing 
household, in which there may be 
as little opening to the temptations 
of the world as may be found in 
any well-ordered house.” 

“TI do not believe that Peter 
Steinmare is a God-fearing"man.” 

“Linda, you are very wicked to 
say so.” 

“But if he were, it would make 
no difference.” 

“Linda! ” 

“T only know that he loves his 
money better than anything in the 
world, and that he never gives a 
kreutzer to any one, and that he 
won’t subscribe to the hospital, 
and he always thinks that Tetchen 
takes his wine, though Tetchen 
never touches a drop.” 

“When he has a wife she will 
look after these things.” 

“T will never look after them,” 
said Linda. 

The conversation was brought 
to an end as soon after this as 
Madame Staubach was able to close 
it. She had done all that she had 
intended to do, and had done it 
with as much of good result as she 
had expected. She had probably 
not thought that Linda would be 
quite so fierce as she had shown 
herself; but she had expected 
tears, and more of despair, and a 
clearer protestation of abject misery 
in the proposed marriage. Linda’s 
mind would now be filled with the 
idea, and probably she might by 
degrees reconcile herself to it, and 
learn to think that Peter was not 
so very old a man. At any rate it 
would now be for Peter himself to 
carry on the battle. 

Linda, as soon as she was alone, 
sat down with her hands before her 
and with her eyes fixed, gazing on 
vacancy, in order that she might 
realise to herself the thing pro- 
posed to her. She had said very 
little to her aunt of the nature 
of the misery which such a mar- 
riage seemed to offer to her,—not 
because her imagination made for 
her no clear picture on the subject, 
not because she did not foresee un- 


utterable wretchedness in such a 
union. The picture of such wretch- 
edness had been very palpable to 
her. She thought that no con- 
sideration on earth would induce 
her to take the mean-faced old 
man to her breast as her husband, 
her lord—as the one being whom 
she was to love beyond everybody 
else in this world. The picture was 
clear enough, but she had argued 
to herself, unconsciously, that any 
description of that picture to her 
aunt would seem to suppose that 
the consummation of the picture 
was possible. She preferred there- 
fore to declare that the thing was 
impossible,—an affair the comple- 
tion of which would be quite out 
of the question. Instead of assur- 
ing her aunt that it would have 
made her miserable to have to look 
after Peter Steinmarc’s wine, she 
at once protested that she never 
would take upon herself that duty. 
“T am not his of right,” she had 
said; and as she said it, she re- 
solved that she would adhere to 
that protest. But when she was 
alone she remembered her aunt’s 
demand, her own submissiveness, 
her old habits of obedience, and 
above all she remembered the fear 
that would come over her that she 
was giving herself to the devil in 
casting from her her obedience on 
such a subject, and then she be- 
came very wretched. She told 
herself that sooner or later her 
aunt would conquer her, that 
sooner or later that mean-faced 
old man, with his snuffy fingers, 
and his few straggling hairs brush- 
ed over his bald pate, with his big 
shoes spreading here and there 
because of his corns, and his ugly, 
loose, square, snuffy coat, and his 
old hat which he had worn so 
long that she never liked to touch 
it, would become her husband, and 
that it would be her duty to look 
after his wine, and his old shoes, 
and his old hat, and to have her own 
little possessions doled out to her 
by his penuriousness. Though she 
continued to swear to herself that 
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heaven and earth together should 
never make her become Herr Stein- 
mare’s wife, yet at the same time 
she continued to bemoan the cer- 
tainty of her coming fate. lf they 
were both against her—both, with 
the Lord on their sides—how could 
she stand against them with no- 
thing to aid her,—nothing, but 
the devil, and a few words spoken 
to her by one whom hitherto she 
had never dared to answer ? 

The house in which Linda and 
Madame Staubach lived, of which 
the three gables faced towards the 
river, and which came so close 
upon the stream that there was 
but a margin some six feet broad 
between the wall and the edge of 
the water, was approached by a 
narrow street or passage, which 
reached as far as the end of the 
house, where there was a small 
gravelled court or open place, per- 
haps thirty feet square. Opposite 


to the door of the red house was 
the door of that in which lived 
Fanvy Heisse with her father and 


mother. They indeed had another 
opening into one of the streets of 
the town, which was necessary, as 
Jacob Heisse was an _ upholsterer, 
and required an exit from his pre- 
mises for chairs and tables. But 
to the red house with the three 
gables there was no other approach 
than by the narrow passage which 
ran between the river and the back 
of Heisse’s workshop. Thus the 
little courtyard was very private, 
and Linda could stand leaning on 
the wicket-gate which divided the 
little garden from the court, with- 
out being subject to the charge 
of making herself public to the 
passers-by. Not but what she 
might be seen when so standing 
by those in the Ruden Platz on 
the other side of the river, as had 
often been pointed out to her by 
her aunt. But it was a habit with 
her to stand there, perhaps because 
while so standing she would often 
hear the gay laugh of her old friend 
Fanny, and would thus, at second 
hand, receive some impress from 
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the gaiety of the world without, 
Now, in her musing, without think- 
ing much of whither she was going, 
she went slowly down the stairs 
and out of the door, and stood 
leaning upon the gate looking over 
the river at the men who were 
working in front of the ware- 
houses. She had not been there 
long when Fanny ran across to her 
from the door of her father’s house, 
Fanny Heisse was a bright broad- 
faced girl, with light hair, and 
laughing eyes, and a dimple on her 
chin, freckled somewhat, with a 
pug nose, and a large mouth. But 
for all this Fanny Heisse was 
known throughout Nuremberg as 
a pretty girl. 

“Linda, what do you think?” 
said Fanny. “ Papa was at Augs- 
burg yesterday, and has just come 
home, and it is all to come off the 
week after next.” 

* And you are happy?” 

“Of course I’m happy. Why 
shouldn’t a girl be happy? He’s 
a good fellow and deserves it all, 
and I mean to be such a wile to 
him! Only he is to let me dance. 
But you don’t care for dancing?” 

“T have never tried it—much.” 

“No; your people think it 
wicked. I am so glad mine don’t. 
But, Linda, you'll be let to come 
to my marriage—will you not? I 
do so want you to come. I was 
making up the party just now 
with mother and his sister Marie. 
Father brought Marie home with 
him. And we have put you down 
for one. But, Linda, what ails 
you? Does anything aii you?” 
Fanny might well ask, for the tears 
were running down Linda’s face. 

“Tt is nothing particular.” 

“Nay, but it is something par- 
ticular—something very particular. 
Linda, you mope too much.” 

“T have not been moping now. 
But, Fanny, I cannot talk to you 
about it. I cannot indeed—not 
now. Do not be angry with me 
if I go in and leave you.” Then 
Linda ran in, and went up to her 
bedroom and bolted the door. 
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Tne English-speaking people of 
the nineteenth century, whether 
they live at home in the British 
Isles, emigrate to America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or the Cape, 
or are the descendants of English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who 
have emigrated a hundred or two 
hundred years ago, are continually 
making additions to their admir- 
able mother tongue. The English 
language is endowed with a higher 
vitality than any other now spoken 
upon the globe, and begs, borrows, 
steals, and assimilates words wher- 
ever it can find them, without any 
other rule of accretion than that 
the new word shall either express 
a new idea or render an old one 
more tersely and completely than 
before. Literature very justly re- 
fuses to receive these new-comers, 
until after a long period of proba- 
tion, just as a common soldier. does 
not rise from the ranks and become 
a general at one bound, but has to 
prove his worthiness on well-fought 
fields, and mount to the higher 
place through successive grades of 
favour and acceptance. It is not 
every man who wills that can add a 
word to our or any other language; 
for the best coinage of foreign gold 
does not of necessity pass as cur- 
rent money, and may be refused in 
the market-place; neither are the 
critics or lexicographers all power- 
ful to deny literary honours to a 
word if it becomes popular, and 
maintains its place in the speech of 
the multitude. In the appendix 
to the fourth edition of Phillips’s 
‘World of Words,’ published in 
1678, the compiler presents the 
reader with “a collection of such 
affected words from the Latin or 
Greek as are either to be used 
warily and upon occasion only, or 
totally to be rejected as barbarous, 
and illegally compounded and de- 
rived.” .Among the words which he 
thus places under ban, are such 


now familiar and absolutely in- 
dispensable friends and _instru- 
ments as Autograph, Bibliography, 
Fangelise, Ferocious,  Inimical, 
Misanthropic, Misogynist ; while 
amongst the others in the same 
category which have never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining favour, are 
Abdominous, having a great paunch ; 
Circumstantiation, making out by 
circumstances; Flexiloguent, speak- 
ing so as to bend or incline the 
minds of others; Multivolent, will- 
ing or desiring many things; Spur- 
cidical, talking obscenely; Volupt- 
able, causing pleasure and delight, 
and many others that appear as un- 
necessary now as they did at that 
time. Chaucer introduced many 
hundreds of words from the Nor- 
man-French, which not even his 
great example was sufficient to 
naturalise; and at a later day 
Spenser made a gallant but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to revive from the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon many excel- 
lent words which never should 
have been allowed to perish. Yet 
notwithstanding these illustrious 
and many other failures, the lan- 
guage has continued to grow, ex- 
panding like a tree by its own in- 
herent vigour, and only resisting 
additions that are clearly unneces- 
sary, or that, if necessary, are 
made too lavishly or suddenly by 
rash, unpopular, or incompetent 
teachers. 

One great advantage which the 
English possesses over every Euro- 
pean tongue is that it is twofold. 
Like the star in the great constella- 
tion of Orion, which seen by the 
naked eye appears single, but which 
observed through the telescope is 
found to consist of two equally 
bright orbs that revolve round each 
other, our speech may be described 
as binary. Within its broad and 
yearly expanding circumference are 
contained two separate forms of 
expression,—the one simple, home- 
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ly, strong, solemn, poetical, pas- 
sionate, and Saxon; the other re- 
fined, colloquial, argumentative, 
and Latin. He who would with- 
out much trouble perceive the great 
difference and yet the close rela- 
tionship between the two, has but 
to read a chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment in the recognised English 
translation of the reign of James 
I., and compare it with the same 
chapter in modern French. The 
English version will be found full 
of dignity, solemnity, and gran- 
deur; the French will be found 
easy, colloquial, familiar, almost 
flippant. Yet the story and the 
ideas are the same. The superiority 
of the English is wholly due to the 
Saxon element of the language. 
The literature of England is for 
this reason under such heavy obliga- 
tions to the Bible (independently 
altogether of questions of morality 
and religion) that it is impossible 
to believe that our poetry could 
be, as it is, the noblest body of 
poetry in the world, if the pious 
divines and ripe scholars of King 
James’s era had taken it upon 
themselves to translate the Bible 
into the polite language of the 
Court, or in any other than that 
employed by the plain-minded 
common people. Next to the 
Bible, and influenced by its lite- 
rary example, the poets have been 
the great conservators of the Eng- 
lish language. The business of 
poetry being above all other things 
to appeal, in the first instance, to 
the heart, and rather to that than 
to the fancy or the imagination, 
the true poets choose of necessity 
the simplest and most passionate 
words for their purpose. The great 
poet speaks to all his countrymen 
and countrywomen, and not merely 
to scholars. If he would be under- 
stood of all, he must use the best 
and strongest words, and such as 
express most emphatically the most 
precise shades of meaning. It is 
the poets who make one word do 
the office of a whole sentence, 
who crystallise ideas into the most 


compact forms, and who give their 
countrymen in one immortal line 
the quintessence of a thought which 
ordinary prose writers might spread 
over. whole pages. 

In the present day in the Eng- 
lish portions of the world—Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, African, Australian, 
and American—all educated people 
use three different kinds of Eng- 
lish: Bible, or old Saxon English, 
when they go to church or read 
good poetry; vernacular or collo- 
quial English, not altogether free 
from slang and vulgarity, when they 
talk to one another in the ordinary 
intercourse of life; and literary 
English, when they make speeches 
or sermons, and write or read 
articles, reviews, or books. This 
threefold division of the language 
has always existed, though the 
great bulk of the people, up to 
very recent times, may have only 
been familiar with the first and 
its limited range of nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives, chiefly composed 
of strong plain monosyllables of 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian ori- 
gin and their immediate deriva- 
tives. 

At a very early period of English 
literary history many of these ex- 
cellent Saxon words, whether used 
by the peasantry or in the colloquial 
intercourse of the upper classes in 
remote country districts, were not 
considered proper for the purposes 
either of polite conversation, of 
pulpit oratory, or of the poet or 
prose writer. Puttenham, in his 
‘Arte of English Poesie,’ published 
in 1582, eleven years before Shake- 
speare had given to the world “the 
first heir of his invention,” his 
beautiful poem of ‘ Venus and Ado- 
nis,’ defines the somewhat narrow 
topographical limits of the current 
literary English of his time, and 
prescribes to the neophyte in poetry 
what language he shall employ. 
“Our writer, therefore, at these 
days, shall not follow Piers Plough- 
map, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor 
yet Chaucer, for their. language is 
now out of use with us; neither 
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shall he take the terms of North- 
men, such as they use in daily talk, 
whether they be noblemen, or gen- 
tlemen, or their best clerks (clergy), 
nor in effect any speech used_be- 
yond the river of Trent ; though no 
man can deny that theirs is the 
purest English Saxon at this day. 
Yet it is not so courtly nor so 
current as our Southern English 
is; no more is the far Western 
man’s speech. Ye shall, therefore, 
take the usual speech of the Court, 
and that of London, and the 
shires lying about London, with- 
in sixty miles and not much 
above.” 

All our greatest writers from the 
days of Shakespeare to our own 
have, consciously or unconsciously, 
acted upon Puttenham’s advice ; 
and notwithstanding the boasted 
increase of education amongst us 
and the flood of newspapers and 
periodicals poured out daily and 
weekly over the country, it is to 
be doubted whether the bulk of the 
peasantry, except perhaps in Scot- 
land, understand literary English, 
or could make much, if any, sense 
out of Pope, Addison, or Johnson ; 
Thackeray, Grote, or Macaulay ; or 
the leading articles of the daily 
papers. But in the United States of 
America other influences have been 
at work, There is no London and 
no Oourt to give the fashion in 
literature. The same words and the 
same ideas are current all over the 
immense domain, and many of those 
words and ideas are derived from 
the lowest substrata of English 
life as it existed two or three hun- 
dred years ago; and with a repub- 
licanism in language as well as 
in politics, the Americans consider 
the word that is good enough for 
the field, the shop, or the ware- 
house, to be quite good enough for 
literature. 

The United States, in throwing 
off the political restraints that, in 
the days before the declaration of 
independence, attached them to 
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the mother-country, threw off the 
restraints of fashionable English 
as spoken at home; and as the 
population was from year to year 
increased by immigration, mostly 
of persons without education, who 
brought with them the local words 
of the English counties, and of the 
sister kingdoms of Scotland and of 
Ireland, the language received a 
constant accession from this source. 
Thus, although the influence of 
English literature has been great 
in America, it has not been great 
enough to keep American writers 
within the customary limits of the 
language as spoken and written in 
the Old World. Such a result 
would neither have been natural 
nor desirable ; and the vast num- 
ber of words, obsolete or pro- 
vincial with us, that were carried 
to America generations ago—that 
have cropped up amongst them— 
and that, when met with in Ame- 
rican writers, come back upon us 
unfamiliarly, or are no longer re- 
cognised, are a clear gain to the 
language. These words and phrases 
have often received, but very un- 
justly, the name of Americanisms, 
many of them being not only pure 
Anglicisms, but made English for 
evermore in the pages of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson. 
There are, however, two other 
classes of words which are daily 
growing up amongst our American 
cousins, and passing not only into 
colloquial, but into literary use, 
which more properly deserve to be 
called Americanisms, inasmuch as 
they are racy and of the soil, and 
are produced and generated by cir- 
cumstances out of the reach of Eu- 
ropean and English experience, and 
descriptive of things, and modes 
of life and thought, not existent 
amongst ourselves. Some of these 
words are pure inventions; some 
are perversions and caricatures, 
more or less grotesque, of pre-exist- 
ing words or phrases;* some are 
affectations that happen to hit the 
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fancy of the vulgar, in a country 
where the vulgar form a much larger 
majority than elsewhere; and some 
are adaptations from the language 
of the aboriginal Indians, and of 
German, French, and other immi- 
grants. Words of all these classes 
are so numerous in the American 
newspapers, that are for the most 
part conducted by men of very 
little education, who care more 
for the thing they have to say 
than for the mode of saying it 
—that English in America threat- 
ens to become, at no distant day, 
a very different language from 
English in England. When the 
late Emperor Nicholas, smarting 
more or less under the sense of 
the defeat he had suffered in the 
Crimea at the combined hands of 
the English and French, decreed 
that certain documents should be 
translated from the Russian into 
the ‘ American” tongue, he was, 
as Mr. R. W. Emerson might say, 
““wiser than he knew,” and un- 
consciously uttered a half truth. 
Of late years, partly in conse- 
quence of the great interest ex- 
cited by the Civil War, and the 
more than usually copious extracts 
made by the English newspapers 
from those of America, and partly 
in consequence of the popularity 
achieved by many American books 
—such as ‘Sam Slick,’ ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
and the jests of Artemus Ward—a 
large number of American words 
and phrases, that ought not to be ad- 
mitted into English literature, have 
been creeping into use amongst us, 
and exercising an influence upon 
the style of our popular journal- 
ists, our comic writers, and even 
of our ordinary conversation, that 
ought not to be encouraged by 
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any one who desires that our 
noble language should remain un- 
defiled. It is our purpose to 
note the arrival of some of the 
most prominent of these strangers 
amongst us, to point out such of 
them as seem to be worthy of 
acceptance and hospitality, and to 
place a mark of reprobation against 
those vulgar interlopers for whom 
the language can neither find room 
nor countenance, though a know- 
ledge of their meaning is necessary 
if we would thoroughly under- 
stand American politics, and appre- 
ciate either the wit or the wisdom 
that comes to us from the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Where the Americans borrow 
words local in England or Scotland, 
such words being good in them- 
selves, and expressive of meanings 
not otherwise to be rendered so 
forcibly or completely, English 
writers and speakers, so far from 
condemning the practice, ought to 
be glad to follow the example set 
by their use. Mr. Marsh, an Ame- 
rican author, in his ‘ Lectures on 
the English Language,’ says, very 
truly, that “so complete is the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue in itself, and 
so much of its original independ- 
ence is still inherited by the mo- 
dern English, that if we could but 
recover its primitive flexibility and 
plastic power, we might discard 
the adventitious aids and orna- 
ments which we have borrowed 
from the heritage of Greece and 
Rome, supply the place of foreign 
by domestic compounds, and clothe 
again our thoughts and our feel- 
ings exclusively in a garb of liv- 
ing organic native growth. Such, 
then, being the relations between 
Anglo-Saxon and modern Eng- 
lish, it can need no argument to 





before us in the American press. The American government, as every one knows, 
has recently purchased from Russia a large extent of barren land in the extreme 
north-west of the continent, known to geographers as “‘ Russian America.” This 
purchase has been condemned by many as worthless ; and one opponent of its 
completion designates the country as unfit for human habitation, and only fit for 
the white bear, the seal, and the walrus. The last word struck the imagination of 
some one or other, and through him that of the people ; and Russian America is 
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show that the study of our ancient 
mother-tongue is an important— 
I may say an essential—part of a 
complete English education; and 
though it is neither possible, nor 
in any way desirable, to reject the 
alien constituents of the language, 
and, in a spirit of unelightened 
and fanatical purism, thoroughly 
to Anglicise our speech, yet there 
is abundant reason to hope that 
we may recover and reincorporate 
into our common Anglican dialect 
many a gem of rich poetic wealth 
that now lies buried in more for- 
gotten depths than even those of 
Chaucer’s ‘well of English unde- 
filed.’” 

Among the many old English 
words current in America, but little 
known in England, and erroneously 
considered as Americanisms, it may 
suffice if we quote the following 
out of hundreds that are contin- 
ually making their appearance in 
books and newspapers :— 

Bender.—To go on the bender— 
i. ¢., to go on a course of drinking, 
derived from bend, to crook the 
elbow in lifting the glass to the 
mouth. Mr. Bartlett, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms,’ describes 
a bender as meaning in New York 
a “sport,” a “frolic ;” but the word 
appears to have been originally in- 
troduced by the Scotch, and to be 
by no means peculiar to New York, 
and to signify a hard drinker as 
well as a course of drink. 


“Come, gie’s the other bend ; 
We'll drink their health, however it may 
end.” —Allan Ramsay. 


“Now lend your lugs, ye benders fine, 
Wha ken the benefit of wine.” 
—aAllan Ramsay. 


“The friends of the new-married 
couple did nothing for a whole 
month but smoke and drink meth- 
eglin during the bender they called 
the honeymoon.”—Sam Slick, ‘ Hu- 
man Nature.’ 

Fall, autumn.—This _ beautiful 
word, once as common in England 
as in America, ha¢ become so rare 
amongst us as to be unfamiliar in 
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all but local and provincial Eng- 
lish. It once enjoyed literary hon- 


ours, and is quite worthy of them. 


“A honey tongue and heart of gall, 
Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall.” ' 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


“What crowds of patients the town-doe- 
tor kills, 

Or how last fall he raised the weekly 

bills.” —Dryden. 


Meech or Mich, to skulk.—This 
old Shakespearian word, says Mr. 
Bartlett, is still heard occasionally 
in New York and New England. 
“Oh, brethren! I warn you not to 
make too sure of success, for you 
may be disappointed. When you 
fall short of the object for which 
you jump, you go meeching off, like 
a cat that missed her mouse,”— 
Dow’s ‘Sermons.’ In Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., Fal- 
staff says: ‘‘Shall the blessed sun 
of heaven prove a micher?” Lyly, 
in ‘Euphues,’ has, ‘“ What made the 
gods so often truant from heaven, 
and mich here on earth?” One of 
the characters in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s ‘The Scornful Lady,’ asks— 
“Surely she has some meeching 
rascal in the house.” Spenser, in 
his ‘ Account of Ireland,’ speaks of 
“fellows who straggle up and down 
the country, or mich in corners 
among their friends idly.” 

Mung.—This word, the preterite 
of the old English word ming, to 
mix—whence mingle—appears to 
have been carried to America by 
some of the earliest emigrants, and 
to have survived in a form that 
puzzles thegrammarians. Mr. Bart- 
lett, under the phrase mung news, 
in his Dictionary, defines it to mean 
“false,” “fictitious,” and adds that 
he does not know its origin. Mung 
news does not mean false news, 
but confused, mingled, mixed up, 
and contradictory statements, all of 
which cannot be true. 

Muss.—Mr. Bartlett designates 
this word as a corruption of mess, 
a squabble, a row, a confusion, and 
declares it to be a common vulgar- 
ism. He quotes the following ex- 
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ample from the ‘New York Spirit 
of the Times:’ ‘ When near their 
place of debarkation they came 
across a gang of boys, with whom 
they came into collision; and as 
that class of individuals are always 
inclined to have a bit of a muss, 
that result was soon accomplished.” 
In Shakespeare’s time, and in Eng- 
land, muss was not a vulgar word, 


“Of late, when I cried Ho! 
Like boys into a muss, kings would start 
forth 
And cry, Your will!” 
—‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 


Platform, the principles agreed 
on by a political party, on which 
the party stands.—This word is uni- 
versally used in America, from 
whence it has been of recent years 
reimported into England, and em- 
ployed so often as to be familiar to 
all readers and speakers. Though 
considered American, it is of Eng- 
lish origin, and was common to the 
writers of the period of the Com- 
monwealth. “And lay new piat- 
Jorms to endanger them.”—Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry VI.’ ‘ Conform- 
ably to the platform of Geneva.” 
—Hooker. A plank of the plat- 
form is a phrase peculiarly Ameri- 
can, not yet naturalised in Eng- 
land, meaning one of the principles 
of which the platform is construct- 
ed. ‘‘Every plank and splinter of 
- platform.”— Providence Jour- 
nal. 

Rile—This old English word, 
more correctly written roil or royl— 
and meaning, to stir up the waters 
until they become turbid; and, met- 
aphorically, to vex any person by 
stirring up his opposition and ex- 
citing his temper—is almost obso- 
lete in England, but is very com- 
mon in America. The word is 
useful, and is gradually making its 
way back into colloquial English. 
The Americans have made an ad- 
jective out of it, and speak of an 
ill-tempered person as being riley. 

Sag, to bend in the middle like an 
extended rope; to give way under 
pressure, like marshy ground under 
the foot.— That it may not sag 
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from the intention of the founders,” 
—Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ “ The heart 
I bear shall never sag with doubt.” 
—Shakespeare. From “sog,” the 
preterite of “sag,” comes soggy, 
applied to marsh or.bog. “ We 
marched ten miles over a soggy 
wilderness.”—‘ New York Tribune.’ 

Slick.—This word, rendered fa- 
miliar to English readers by Judge 
Haliburton in his immortal ‘Sam 
Slick,’ is supposed, both by Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen, to be an 
American corruption of the English 
word ‘“sleek”—smooth, glossy. 
That this supposition is not correct, 
and that slick and not sleek is the 
ancient English pronunciation in 
use before America was discovered, 
appears from the following quota- 
tion from Chaucer’s ‘Romaunt of 
the Rose, where it rhymes to 
chick :— 


“Her flesh tender as is a chicke, 
With bent browes, smoothe and slike.” 


The Americans have given a mean- 
ing to slick somewhat different from 
that conveyed by sleek, such as 
quick, easy-going, facile, as in the 
following:—‘‘I’ye hearn (heard) 
tell that courtin’ is the hardest 
thing in the world to begin, though 
it goes slick enough afterwards.” 
—‘ Traits of American Humour,’ 
Thus an American may say that a 
man has a sleek and glossy appear- 
ance, and that he goes slick about 
his business. In this sense, the 
English language may be well con- 
tent to borrow back its own child. 
Slide, to disappear from sight, to 
go out of one’s thought or concern. 
—To let a thing slide, is a very com- 
mon expression in America. “If 
California,” said a senator in Con- 
gress, “‘is going to cost the Union 
so much, it would be better to let 
California slide.” The phrase 0o¢- 
curs both in Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. Dorigene, in the ‘ Franklin’s 
Tale,’ “let her sorrow slide ;” and 
Lord Walter, in the ‘Clerke’s Tale,’ 
was so fond of hawking, that he 
“Jet all other cares slide.” Shake- 
speare, in the “Taming of the 
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Shrew,’ has the still stronger ex- 
pression, “‘ Let the world slide.” 

Sliver, a long shred or slice.—In 
England this word, which is seldom 
used, is pronounced with the ¢ long, 
in America with the 7 short. Chau- 
cer rhymes “the word to deliver, 
which proves the Americans to be 
right. 


“She that herself will sliver and distraut 
From her maternal sap, perforce must 
wither.” —‘ King Lear.’ 


“ As there was nothing else to get 
hold of, I just slivered a great big 
bit of the leg off the chair.”—‘ Sam 
Slick in England.’ 

Splurge, to flounder about in the 
water with a great noise and splash ; 
to swagger and make a great fuss 
and display of one’s wealth and im- 
portance ; to cut a dash.—Mr. Halli- 
well, in his ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ 
cites splairge as a Northumbrian 
word with the same meaning. 
“Cousin Pete was there, splurging 
about in the biggest, with his 
dandy-cut trousers and big whis- 
kers.”——‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.’ 
“Qur would-be fashionables and 
shoddy aristocrats are off to New- 
port or Saratoga to make a splurge.” 
—‘ New York Herald.’ 

Squeleh, to crush any soft sub- 
stance, animate or inanimate.—An 
English word now almost obsolete, 
but of daily use in America. 


“He was the cream of Brecknock, 

And flower of all the Welsh ; 
But St. George he did the dragon fell, 
And gave him a plaguy squelch.” 2 
—‘St. George and the Dragon.’ 


Squirm, to wriggle like an eel or 
a worm.—This is a purely English 
word, little used at home, but con- 
stantly employed in America, “ The 
gentleman is suddenly seized with 
the retrenchment gripes, and 
squirms around like a long red 
worm on a pin-hook.”—Speech of 
Mr. Pitt in the Legislature of Mis- 
souri. 

Stent, an allotted portion of work ; 
that portion which, when he has 
completed, the worker may leave 


off, cease, or stint.—Both stent and 
stint in this sense have dropped out 
of current English, though once 
common. Swift uses the word 
stint as an allowance or portion 
when he says, ‘How much wine 
do you drink in a day?’ ‘My 
stint in company is a pint at noon.’” 
“ Little boys in the country work- 
ing against time, with stents to do.” 
—Theodore Parker’s ‘Oration on 
the Death of Daniel Webster.’ 

Wilt, to droop, to decay.—Web- 
ster, who admits this to be an Eng- 
lish word, though not recognised 
as such by previous lexicographers, 
denies that it is synonymous with . 
wither, as commonly supposed, and 
defines it to mean, “to begin to 
wither,” to lose freshness, and be- 
come flaccid as a plant when ex- 
posed to heat in a dry day. “A 
wilted plant,” he says, ‘‘ often re- 
vives and becomes fresh, not so a 
withered plant.” With this mean- 
ing the word is worthy of a place 
both in colloquial and literary Eng- 
lish, and is a clear gain. The late 
Artemus Ward uses it, more suo, in 
a ludicrous sense—‘I said to her, 
‘ Wilt thou?’ and she wilted.” 

All these words, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of “bender,” which 
partakes of slang, are worthy of 
the favour of English writers and 
speakers, and can boast, as will 
have been observed in our quota- 
tions, an ancient, and in some cases 
an illustrious English ancestry. 
Among Americanisms, more pro- 
perly so ealled—words that were 
invented in the country, that grew 
out of its social and political life 
and manners, that have passed 
into books and conversation, and 
that the purists at home cannot for 
ever shut out of the dictionary, 
especially since we have begun to 
Americanise our politics, and to 
travel down the greasy slope that 
leads to universal suffrage—are 
such political words and phrases 
as “buncombe,” “caucus,” “ lob- 
bying,” ‘ wire-pulling,” “log-roll- 
ing,” ‘axe-grinding,” “ mass-meet- 
ing,” and “ indignation-meeting.” 
Many’ of these are already current 
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among us; and the last meeting 
under the auspices of the persist- 
ent, not to say the impudent Beales, 
which was held in Hyde Park on 
the 5th of August, for no other 
purpose than to insult and defy the 
Government, was placarded all over 
the metropolis as a ‘“mass-meet- 
ing.” The “ indignation-meetings ” 
held in the same place, and else- 
where, under the auspices of the 
vulgar demagogues of the League 
and the Trades-unions, have been 
numerous during the progress of the 
Reform Bill; and we shall doubtless 
have more of them under the same 
title whenever his majesty the Mob 
shall see fit to be displeased with 
the progress of public affairs. 
‘“* Wire-pulling ” is so useful a phrase, 
that we who know the thing, in all 
our little boroughs and parishes, 
will doubtless borrow it from the 
Americans, who know so much 
more of it. ‘“ Axe-grinding” and 


“log-rolling” are phrases derived 
from the rural life of the Ameri- 
cans, and are picturesquely expres- 


sive of the little jobs which “ wire- 
pullers,” who move the puppets of 
the Legislature, attempt, “for a 
consideration,” to “lobby ” through 
the House. To “lobby,” says Mr. 
Bartlett, “is to attempt to exercise 
an influence over the members of a 
legislative body by besieging them 
in the lobbies of the houses where 
they meet. So necessary has this 
business become amongst us, that 
when a petition is sent to a legis- 
lature, particularly for an act of 
incorporation, it is very common 
for one or more individuals to 
take it in charge for the purpose 
of lobbying it through.” When a 
committee proceeds on an errand 
of this kind, it is usually well 
supplied with funds. If copious 
“drinks” of champagne or whisky 
will do the business, and purchase 
or influence the votes of the mem- 
bers to be “lobbied,” no greater 
expense is incurred than a large 
hotel bill; but if the “lobbied” are 
poor men, as many of them are, 
having nothing perhaps to live upon 
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but the salary—or, as the Americans 
call it, the “compensation” —of a 
member of the Legislature, which 
is four dollars a-day, or double that 
sum if he be a member of Congress, 
payment in cash is all but openly 
offered and accepted.* ‘“ Log-roll- 
ing ” differs from ‘ axe-grinding.” 
The latter merely signifies the axe 
or measure which an individual or 
a political party has to grind or 
carry through the Legislature; 
whereas log-rolling means a system 
of mutual help, in which one mem- 
ber says to another, “ Vote for my 
bill and T’ll vote for yours;” or, 
in other words, “‘ Help me to roll 
my log, and I'll help you to roll 
yours.” ‘For instance,” says Mr. 
Bartlett, ‘a member from St. Law- 
rence has a pet bill for a plank- 
road which he wants pushed 
through. He accordingly makes a 
bargain with a member from Onon- 
daga, who is coaxing along a char- 
ter for a bank, by which St. Law- 
rence agrees to vote for Onondaga’s 
bank, provided Onondaga will vote 
in return for St. Lawrence’s plank- 
road.” If we may judge from some 
recent disclosures as regards the 
passing of railway and gas bills in 
the British Parliament, and from 
the late meeting in the Tea-room 
of the Commons, we have arrived 
already at “ axe-grinding,” ‘log- 
rolling,” and “lobbying ;” and will 
perhaps advance still farther in the 
same direction under the auspices 
of a reformed Parliament. The 
phrases are already familiar, and 
will as certainly take root in Eng- 
land as the practices they describe. 
** Caucus” is another political 
word, which expresses a meaning 
for which there is no purely Eng- 
lish equivalent, and which threat- 
ens to be adopted amongst us, 
along with the political intrigues in 
which the idea originated. The 
word appears—for an Americanism 
—to be venerably old; older, in 
fact, than the Republic. It dates 
from so early a period as 1763, 
where, in Adams’s ‘ Diary,’ men- 
tion is made of a “caucus club.” 
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Gordon, in his ‘ History of the 
American Revolution,’ 1788, sends 
it still farther back into antiquity. 
He says “This word is not of 
novel invention. More than fifty 
years ago (i. &, 1738), Mr. Samuel 
Adams’s father, and twenty others, 
one or two from the north end of 
the town (Boston, Massachusetts), 
where all ship business is carried 
on, used to meet, make a caucus, 
and lay their plans for introducing 
certain persons into places of trust 
and power.” The word is supposed 
to be derived from meetings held 
by ship caulkers on strike or 
with a grievance; and to have 
gradually assumed its present mean- 
ing of a private meeting of the 
leading politicians or members of a 
party, to agree upon a course of 
public action that shall bind the 
whole party. When Mr. Gladstone 
aid Lord Derby summon their 
followers to meet them in their 
private houses, to expound a course 
of action, and agree to a course of 
public policy, they summon what 
in America is called a Caucus, 
Doubtless this word will creep into 
English parlance. We had almost 
omitted to include in this list the 
phrase “ political capital,” which is 
of purely American growth, though 
long since transplanted to England, 
and so common amongst us as to be 
familiar to everybody. As the phrase 
has been accepted, itis no longer of 
any use to carp at it, though we 
might just as correctly use the 
epithets “moral,” “religious,” or 
“intellectual,” in this sense, and 
speak of a man’s good conduct as 
his “moral capital.” “On the 
fence” is another political phrase 
which deserves mention. “To be 
on the fence,” or to “ride on the 
fence,” is to be neutral, until you 
see which is going to be the 
stronger party, with the intention 
of voting for the winner. .‘ The 
South will not vote for a Northern 
candidate who is nominated as 
such, nor the North for a Southern 
man who is nominated on exclu- 
sively Southern principles, In this 
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matter there can be no neutral 
ground. The dividing line is nar- 
row, but distinct. It admits of no 
fence-riding. The candidate must 
be on one side or the other; and 
when the time shall come that 
either the North or the South 
adopts a candidate on _ sectional 
grounds, it will not be difficult to 
foretell the issue.’—‘New York 
Mirror,’ 1856. 

Among pure Americanisms that 
have no relation to politics, there 
are three words which are knock- 
ing loudly at our gates for admis- 
sion, and which are certain to be 
admitted sooner or later on their 
merits; and these are bogus, ske- 
daddle, and deadheads. Bogus 
means sham, spurious, counterfeit, 
and, like the useful word “ burke” 
amongst ourselves, originated in 
the name of an individual—a very 
patrician and noble Italian name, 
though it was sorely metamorphosed 
by the popular tongue. In the year 
1837 there appeared in the Western 
and South-Western States a person 
calling himself Borghese — pro- 
nounced by the Americans Borgus, 
or Bogus—who drew large numbers 
of fictitious cheques, notes, and bills 
of exchange upon the principal 
bankers and traders, and succeeded 
in swindling the public out of large 
sums. His operations were so ex- 
tensive, and the distrust caused in 
all commercial circles was so great 
when his forgeries were discovered, 
that it became a common phrase in 
the South-West, and from thence 
spread over the whole Union, to 
describe any doubtful commercial 
paper or forged note as bogus. 
The word took the fancy of the 
people, and was speedily applied to 
everything supposed to be unreal, 
spurious, or fraudulent. Thus a 
member of a legislature supposed 
to be unfairly elected was called a 
“ bogus representative; ” a woman 
with false teeth and hair, painted, 
or otherwise got up to look young 
when she was old, was called a “ bo- 
gus beauty;” and a Mrs, Cunning- 
ham, who, like Joanna Southcote, 
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pretended to have had a child when 
such was not the fact, was declared 
to have been delivered of a “ bogus 
baby.” The word is used in a great 
variety of ways and with much 
greater effect than any of its re- 
cognised and legitimate synonyms, 
and such phrases as “bogus dia- 
monds,” “bogus jewellery,” and 
“bogus gentleman” (for an over- 
dressed and affected ‘‘ swell”), “ bo- 
gus leg” (a cork leg), “ bogus eye” 
(a glass eye), “a bogus accusation ” 
(a trumped-up charge), are of con- 
stant occurrence, 

“* Skedaddle,” to run away, to 
desert, to make off furtively, was 
invented, no one knows how or by 
whom, in the army of the Poto- 
mac, in the days when General 
M‘Clellan was vainly hurling his 
hosts against those of General Lee, 
in the summer of 1863. The word 
no sooner appeared in print than 
everybody who had occagion to 
write, make a speech, or inter- 
change a thought with his fellows, 
hastened to re-echo it. Much con- 
troversy arose as to its origin—some 
deriving it from the Greek skedan- 
numi, to disperse tumultuously ; 
others from a Scottish word em- 
ployed in Dumfriesshire and Ayr- 
shire to describe the escape of 
water or milk from a pail, when 
too full or unskilfully carried; and 
others from the Gaelic sgudalair, 
a mean fellow. Whatever may be 
its origin, there is something so 
descriptive in the word as to com- 
pel favour in spite of the gramma- 
rians, and it is to all appearance so 
firmly fixed in American English 
as to be proof against all attempts 
to remove it. 

Deadhead means a person who 
has -free admission to theatres, 
concerts, exhibitions, and places of 
amusement, or who, either from 
his connection with the press, or 
with the management of a railway 
or a line of steamers, can travel 
without payment of his fare. The 
word Deadheadism is also used to 
signify the practice of travelling 
with free tickets. Mr. Bartlett 
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quotes from the ‘ Washington Even- 
ing Star’ the following anecdote :— 


‘The principal avenue of our city, 
writes a learned friend in Detroit, hag 
a toll-gate just by the Elmwood Ceme- 
tery Road. As the cemetery had been 
laid out some time previous to the con- 
struction of the plank-road, it was 
made one of the conditions of the com- 
pany’s charter that all funeral proces- 
sions should go back and forth free. 
One day, as Dr. Price, a celebrated phy- 
sician, stopped to pay his toll, he re- 
marked to the gate-keeper, ‘ Consider- 
ing the benevolent character of our pro- 
fession, I think you ought to let me pass 
free of charge.’ ‘No, no, doctor,’ the 
keeper replied, ‘we couldn’t afford that. 
You send too many deadheads through 
here as it is.’” 


Among the common, and, to edu- 
cated Englishmen, the offensive 
Americanisms which, clamour as 
they will for admission into the 
language, ought not to be allowed 
to pass the threshold of that stately 
house, are such words as orate, to 
make a speech or oration; donate, 
to make or give a donation; and 
approbate, to approve. Locate, to 
place, a word of a similar origin 
and growth, was long resisted in 
England, but has forced its way into 
the dictionaries. It has not, how- 
ever, been applied in such a vari- 
ety of senses as in America, where 
it means not only to place, but to 
seat, as in the following quotation 
from Gilliam’s ‘ Travels in Mexico :’ 
“The mate, having located himself 
opposite to me at the table, began 
to expostulate with me.” Equally 
inadmissible are such words as bal- 
ance, and on hand, except when they 
are used in a commercial sense, such 
as the balance of an account or a 
stock of goods on hand. The Amer- 
icans write and talk of a part of 
anything as the balance—e. g., “‘ We 
listened to Mr. Phillips for about 
half an hour, and, having an 
engagement elsewhere, we were 
forced to leave, and so lost the 
balance of his oration.” “ Most 
of the respectable inhabitants held 
commissions in the army, or gov- 
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ernment offices; the balance of the 
people kept little shops, or culti- 
vated the ground.” “The ferry- 
boats forced their way through the 
ice, and kept up the communica- 
tion for the balance of the day.” 
“A great many people assembled 
at the church; a part got in; the 
balance went away.” “ Mr. Johnson, 
in consequence of a great crime 
and an awful calamity, has to serve 
as President for the balance of Mr. 
liincoln’s term.” “The Anti-Sab- 
bath meeting, so long talked of, 
has taken place; about three hun- 
dred females were on hand.” “A 
broker from Wall Street was on 
hand and tried to pray.” “Be on 
hand early and vote the democratic 
ticket.” To post, or post up, a 
person, is to bring his knowledge 
up to the newest fact and the lat- 
est date—a phrase derived from 
the operations of the counting- 
house. ‘Our press is not usually 
well posted on European affairs.” 
—‘ New York Daily News.’ “ Mrs. 
Fudge has kept a close eye on equi- 
pages, caps, cloaks, and summer 
recreations. She is well posted up 
on these matters.”’—‘Ike Marvel, 
Fudge Doings.’ Worse even than 
this slang is the use of passive and 
neuter verbs in the active sense, as, 
“This steamboat can sleep (i.¢., give 
sleeping accommodation to) three 
hundred passengers;” or, as a 
boarding-house keeper in New 
York said, “I can eat fifty people 
in my house, but cannot sleep 
above half the number;” or the 
labourer in the West, dissatisfied 
with his wages, who said to his 
employer, ‘‘ Why, squire, I was told 
you’d give us two dollars a-day 
and eat us,” 

Among common Americanisms 
found in every newspaper, though 
not in the magazines that have 
any literary pretensions, are such 
phrases as “he was acquit,” for 
“he was acquitted;” “he guit 
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the room,” for “he quitted the 
room;” “he pled guilty,” and 
sometimes “he plead guilty,” for 
“he pleaded guilty ;” * “he wed the 
garden,” for “he weeded the gar- 
den;” “he happened along,” for 
“he happened to come along;” 
“T was standing around the street,” 
for “standing about the street;” 
‘he was illy prepared for the work,” 
for “ill prepared;” “a thrifly 
tree,” for “ a thriving tree;” “right 
away,” for “immediately ;” “ de- 
clension,” for “ refusal; ” “he asked 
me to drive with him to-day, but I 
was obliged to send him a deelen- 
sion ;” “the said he would go into 
the timber for shelter,” for “into 
the wood for shelter; ” ‘* a human,” 
for “a human being,”’—as “I did 
not expect to meet a Auman in such 
a place” (Hammond’s ‘ Wild Nor- 
thern Scenes’), “‘ Parson Brownlow 
is just as fierce upon dogs when 
they annoy him, as he is upon hu- 
mans when they cross his path ” 
(‘Harper’s Magazine’); “of that 
ilk,” for “of that sort or kind; ” 
“hurry up,” for “make haste;” 
“dry up” or “shut up,” for “be 
silent” or “hold your tongue;” 
“elegant” for “good or excellent,” 
—as “elegant butter,” “ elegant 
water,” “elegant cabbage,” &c.; 
“handsome,” for “beautiful,” as 
“the Falls of Niagara are very 
handsome;” “ retiracy,” for * seclu- 
sion, retirement, or a fortune suffi- 
cient to retire upon ”—‘ Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, I’d a powerful sight sooner 
go into retiracy among the red wild 
aborigines of our wooden country, 
nor consent to this bill” (Carlton’s 
‘New Purchase’); “to loan,” for 
“to lend;” ‘he availed of the 
offer,” for “he availed himself of 
the offer; ” “avails,” for ‘‘ proceeds . 
or profits »—‘“ Expecting to subsist 
on the bounty of government rather 
than on the avails of their own in- 
dustry ” (Stoddard’s ‘ Louisiana’) ; 
“ 9 pike,” for “a turnpike road ;” 





* This form is sometimes used in Scotland, but never by good writers, who re- 
member that verbs derived from the French, Latin, or any foreign language, can- 


not take the Saxon or strong inflection. 
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“a few,” for “a little "—‘* Were 
you alarmed? No; but I was 
astonished a few!” “item,” for 
“information ”"—the minute you 
get item that I’m back, set off for 
the cross roads” (‘ New York Spirit 
of the Times’); “he done it,” 
for “he did it”—“the prisoner 
made no defence—she only said, I 
done it;” “‘ quite,” for “very” or 
“very large.” This misapplication 
of agood word has lately become 
common in England—one eminent 
member of Parliament having de- 
clared that an event “ had happened 
quite recently ;” and another, that 
“ quite a number of people assem- 
bled in Trafalgar Square.” Such 
phrases as “quite warm,” “ quite 
cold,” ‘quite extraordinary,” are 
heard every day, and are sometimes 
inadvertently employed by writers 
of otherwise irreproachable English. 
Quite means completely, entirely, 
wholly; and if we use either of 
these synonyms in the phrases 
“quite recently,” “quite a num- 
ber,” “quite cold,” &c., we shall 


very easily discover, not only how 
inelegant, but how unnecessary and 


incorrect it is to use guite for 
very. ‘Quite a number” should 
either be a large or a very large 
number; for, in point of accuracy, 
“ten” is as wholly or completely 
a number as ten thousand or ten 
million. A more disagreeable per- 
version of language even than this 
is to be found in the use sometimes 
made of the word persuasion. In 
the sense of religious belief, ‘ per- 
suasion”’ is correctly employed 
when a person is said to be of the 
Protestant, the Roman Oatholie, 
the Baptist, the Jewish, or the 
Mormon “ persuasion;” but when 
the ‘New York Herald’ states that 
“the passengers in the car were 
chiefly of the female persuasion,” or 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ says that 
‘‘Mr. Harper, a speaker at a public 
meeting, complained of the absence 
of reporters, when a gentleman of 
that persuasion was actually taking 
notes of what he said,” they make 
use of a word which is even more 
offensive than slang. Two other 
Americanisms, which, although con- 
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sidered vulgar even in the land of 
their origin, are daily coming into 
more extended use, are ‘“euss” 
and “critter.” Cuss, originally a 
mispronunciation of “curse,” has 
gradually come to signify a low, 
vile, bad person of either sex. A 
miser or very parsimonious person 
is called a “mean cuss.” “T had 
often heard tell of Yankeés, but 
never knew what mean cusses they 
were until I met a few of them at 
Washington.”—Letter in the ‘ News 
Orleans Picayune.’ Critter, at 
first a mispronunciation of “crea- 
ture,” has been adopted as a sepa- 
rate word. It is invariably used 
in a contemptuous sense; while 
creature is applied respectfully, 
General Squash, of Connecticut, 
describes, in ‘The Gouty Philoso- 
pher,’ the shades of difference be- 
tween the two words, and makes 
out a very good case for “ crit- 
ter.” 


“The word ‘creature,’” said the 
General, “implies a certain amount of 
goodness, beauty, respect, and love, as 
when we talk of any of God’s creatures ; 
whereas critter is always associated 
with some idea of inferiority in the 
person so designated, and of good or 
even ill-natured contempt on the part of 
the speaker. Thus, when I tell you that 
Miss or Mrs. A is a creature, you 
will learn, if you do not interrupt me 
before I have finished speaking, that I 
consider her lovely either in her mind 
or person, or both. But were I to call 
her a ‘critter,’ and no more, you would 
be justified in believing that, in my 
opinion, she was either a slut, a scold, a 
scandal-monger, a fool, a tippler, or a 
flirt, and that I had no respect for her. 
If I said to you in the street, ‘Look at 
that lovely creature!’ it would probably 
be to direct your attention either to a 
fine woman or a beautiful child. But if 
I said, ‘Look at that pretty critter!’ 
the words might apply to a pet poodle, 
or a prancing horse. If I say that Mr. 
B’s grandmother is a good old creature, 
I mean that she is and has been good 
in the highest sense of the word, and 
that she is still in possession of those 
faculties of heart and mind which in- 
spire respect and affection; but ifI say 
that she is a good old critter, I imply 
some deficiency of character or intellect 
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which may have pertained to her all her 
life, or be the result of old age and in- 
firmity. So, when I call a man a critter, 
you may be sure that I think him a 
cheat, a fool, or a mean fellow; a man 
that I could not fight with if he 
challenged me, but whom I could treat, 
in case of need, to a taste of a cowhide. 
Ours is a great country, sir, a very great 
country, but it swarms with critters, as 
you will see, if you travel much amongst 
us, and open your eyes as you go. They 
are the unwholesome growth of our 
overripe civilisation, and of our too 
much liberty.” 


A similar mispronunciation of the 
word “burst” has produced the 
common Americanism “ to bust” 
or “ bust up,” to become bankrupt. 
“T busted for the benefit of my 
creditors.” ‘He is a rich man 
now, because he has bust up two 
or three times.” 

“Lengthy,” meaning tediously 
long, is generally considered to be 
an Americanism. The question of 
the origin of the word has never 
been satisfactorily decided. Though 
as little to be commended as 
strengthy would be in the sense of 
strong, this daring interloper has 
made good its place in the language. 
A lengthy discourse, or sermon, 
and a lengthy article, are phrases 
that would be ill rendered by the 
word “long.” Expressive of a new 
meaning, the word must be ac- 
cepted, whether or not the gram- 
marians and the lexicographers 
approve; and “lengthy,” whether 
of American or English origin, will 
probably remain English while the 
language lasts. 

The Americans have three words 
descriptive of three severa] kinds 
of oratory that prevail among 
them; ‘‘ stwmp-oratory,” “ high- 
Saluten,” and “ spread-eagleism.” 
“Stump-oratory” takes its name 
from the stumps of trees that are 
generally left in newly cleared and 
settled land, and on which, as 
affording a moderate elevation to 
the speaker, he can take his stand 
and overlook the crowd whom he 
wishes to address. To “stump” a 
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State is to make an electioneering 
or political tour through it, or to 
“stump it” simply means to make 
electioneering speeches in favour ot 
one’s self. Stump-oratory is by 
no means unknown in the British 
Isles, and the phrase might perhaps 
be adopted, in default of a better, 
to describe the kind of speech 
which tickles the fancy or pleases 
the judgment of a miscellaneous 
crowd, but which the orator, if he 
be a member of Parliament, would 
take especial care not to deliver in 
that or any other assembly of men 
of cultivated minds. The late 
Daniel O’Connell, Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, and Thomas Wakley the 
coroner, were excellent specimens 
of the ‘‘stump-orator ;” while in our 
day Mr. John Bright may lay claim 
to a similar distinction, if it be one, 
though it must be admitted that 
Mr. Bright is a true orator, and 
speaks to the refined as effectively 
as to the roughs. “We had, of 
course, a passion for stump speaking. 
But recollect, we often mount the 
stump only figuratively; and very 
good stump speeches are delivered 
from a table, a chair, a whisky- 
barrel, and the like. Sometimes 
we make our best stump speeches 
on horseback.” —Carlton’s ‘ New 
Purchase.’ “ When you see a politi- 
cian extra full of patriotism, and 
stuffed with stwmp speeches, you 
may take it for granted he 
wants office, either for himself or 
some particular friend.” — Dow’s 
‘ Sermons.’ 

“ High-faluten” describes a kind 
of oratory that is not always to 
the taste of the plain-spoken mul- 
titudes who delight in the ora- 
tory of the stump, and is com- 
monly addressed to educated or 
semi-educated audiences, either le- 
gislative or general, who are sup- 
posed to appreciate bombast, ex- 
aggeration, high-sounding phrases, 
and big words, with or without a 
meaning. Mr. Bartlett says there 
can be little doubt of its deriva- 
tion from “ high-flighting;” while 
others suggest ‘“ high-floating,” and 
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“ high-verlooten,” from the Dutch— 
without explaining what verlooten 
means. A recent specimen of the 
true “‘high-faluten” may be found 
in a lecture on the Puritans de- 
livered in Boston, Massachusetts, 
before a large and fashionable as- 
sembly in Faneuil Hall, by an 
eminent public functionary. “A 
charge,” said the lecturer, “has 
been brought against the Puritans, 
of disloyalty. I deny that charge. 
It is false. It shall not be made 
in my hearing while I have a 
tongue to hurl back the foul slan- 
der and cram it down the utterer’s 
throat. Ay, were that charge to 
be made at the great day of judg- 
ment, in the face of the assembled 
multitudes of the human race, 
amid the blaze of firmaments and 
the crash of stars and planets, suns 
and systems; and were the person 
who made the accusation to be no 
other than the Archangel Michael 
himself; I would appeal against 
the judgment of the great Archan- 
gel, and assert, though eternal per- 
dition were to be the punishment for 
my daring, that the Puritans were 
not disloyal.” 

““ Spread-eagleism” is a variety of 
high-faluten, with this difference, 
that the high-faluten orator speaks 
on any subject he pleases—political, 
religious, or literary — while the 
spread-eagle orator must of neces- 
sity take for its subject the great- 
ness, power, and glory of the United 
States. The ‘North American Re- 
view’ for October 1858, defines 
Spread-eagleism to be “ a compound 
of exaggeration, effrontery, bombast, 
and extravagance, mixed metaphors, 
platitudes, defiant threats thrown 
at the world, and irreverent appeals 
flung at the Supreme Being.” The 
course of education through which 
English gentlemen invariably pass, 
prevents them in_ public life 
from making such displays of bad 
taste as are involved in the com- 
monest proficiency either in “ high- 
faluten” or in “ spread-eagleism.” 

“ Boss” is a word that has be- 
come part of the language in the 
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Northern and Western States, 
though not adopted in the South, 
The proud Yankee calls no man 
“master,” which is a word that, 
when slavery existed, he thought 
none but a slave should employ. 
As the relation between employer 
and employed required a word, that 
of “boss,” instead of master, was 
either coined or discovered. Mr. 
Bartlett says the word is derived 
from the Dutch “ baas,” a master. 
Bas in Danish has the same mean- 
ing ; and M. Francisque Michel, in 
his ‘Dictionnaire d’Argot,’ has 
** Beausse,un riche bourgeois ; terme 
des voleurs flamands.” A master car- 
penter, shoemaker, or barber, is a 
“boss carpenter,” a “boss shoe- 
maker,” a “boss barber,” &c. To 
“boss” a job, is to contract and 
superintend it; and to “boss” the 
house, whether in the case of the 
husband or the wife, is to rule and 
manage it. ‘The Pope has re- 
turned to Rome; but he has no 
money, and Rothschild refuses to 
let him have any. The fact is, 
Rothschild is the real Pope and 
Boss of ‘all Europe.”—‘ New York 
Herald.’ 

Smile” is a common euphe- 
mism to avoid the use of “a 
drink,” or “a drain,” when taken 
in the morning, as is but too usual. 
It is also used as a verb. ‘ There 
are many fast boys about, some 
devoted to the fair sex, some to 
horses, some to smiling.” —‘ Balti- 
more Sun.’ A lady named Christie 
having sent a present of some fine 
old rye whisky to an English tra- 
veller, the recipient of the gift, un- 
conscious of the pun, said to his 
travelling companion, an American, 
“This cannot be called Jlacryma 
Christi, suppose we call it the 
smiles of Christie.” ‘*Good!” said 
the American, “ I see you are learn- 
ing our language.” 

But it is not only in isolated 
words, but in phrases, that the 
Americans are making daily inroads 
upon the speech of their English 
forefathers, imitating our own ex- 
ample in this respect, for slang un- 
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fortunately grows somewhat too lux- 
uriantly at the present day in both 
hemispheres. The Americans, how- 
ever, are more independent than 
the English in the manufacture 
of slang, and generally prefer the 
home-made to the imported article. 
To go through the list of such ex- 
pressions as are common in Ame- 
rican books, newspapers, and col- 
loquial intercourse, would occupy 
far more space than we can com- 
mand. We can but select a few 
that either by their oddity or their 
humour are most remarkable to 
Europeans. Where an Englishman 
in a fit of ill temper would threaten 
to give his opponent a thrashing, 
an American threatens to “ give 
him Jessie,” or “ particular Jessie,” 
or “ d—d particular Jessie,” accord- 
ing to the greater or lesser vio- 
lence of his feelings. Sometimes 
the phrase is varied into “ to give 
him fits,” or “‘ very particular fits,” 
or “d—d particular fits.’ But 
the ne plus ultra of rage is ex- 
pressed in the threat to make your 
enemy “smell hell.” Another fa- 
vourite phrase is “‘to be death” on 
anything; meaning, says Mr. Bart- 
lett, “to be completely master of 
it—a capital hand at it; like the 
quack doctor who could not manage 
the hooping- cough, but was, as 
he expressed it, death on fits.” To 
be death on anything, also means 
to be very fond of it, as, “ Your 
friend Silas is death on sherry- 
cobblers and gin-slings;” ‘“ Sally 
was death on lace; and old Aunt 
Thankful goes the whole figure for 
furs..—Sam Slick. “To dress to 
death,” signifies to dress with too 
much finery and display; while to 
“dress up drunk,” and “dress to 
kill,” are attenuated varieties of the 
same meaning. 

“At that” is a very common 
addendum to any assertion that 
can be made, and is used to inten- 
sify or define more accurately some- 
thing that has just been said, thus : 
“He has a scolding wife, and an 
ugly one at that.” ‘Now then, 
gentlemen, drinks all round; and 
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cobblers at that.” “He made a 
mistake, and a big one at that.” 
““He’s a down-east Yankee, and a 
smart one at that.” 

. “Big bugs,” “some pumpkins,” 
and “small potatoes,” are phrases 
that imply the social importance, 
or want of importance or position, 
of the persons to whom they are 
applied. ‘“ Bug” in America means 
a beetle, winged or otherwise, and 
not as with us the most disgusting 
of insects. The fire-fly is called 
“the lightning-bug,” and a “ big 
bug” means a large beetle, or, met- 
aphorically, a person of wealth or 
station. “I street in Washington, 
[in that city resort is had to the 
letters of the alphabet in default 
of imagination or invention for 
street nomenclature] is inhabited 
by the foreign ambassadors and 
other big bugs.” ‘* Miss Samson 
Savage is one of the big bugs—that 
is, she’s got more money than almost 
anybody else in town.”—‘ Bedott 
Papers.’ ‘Then we'll go to the 
Lords’ House; I don’t mean to the 
meeting-house, but where the nobles 
meet, pick out the big bugs, and 
see what stuff they’re made off.”— 
‘Sam Slick in England.’ ‘Some 
pumpkins,” is a phrase of similar 
meaning. ‘Franklin was a poor 
printer- boy, and Washington a 
land-surveyor, yet they growed 
to be some pumpkins.”— Sam 
Slick.’ “General Cass is some 
pumpkins, and will do the needful 
if elected.”"—' New York Herald.’ 
“ A Mexican woman is some pump- 
kins, as the Missourians say when 
they wish to express something 
superlative in the female line.”— 
Ruxton’s ‘Adventures in Mexico.’ 
‘** Small potatoes ” means the reverse 
of “big bugs” and ‘“ some pump- 
kins,” and signifies petty, mean, 
contemptible. ‘ Give me an honest 
old soldier for the Presidency— 
whether a Whig or Democrat—and 
I will leave your small 7 otato poli- 
ticians and pettifogging lawyers to 
those who are willing to submit 
the destinies of this great nation to 
such hands.”—‘ New York Herald.’ 
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“The Presbyterian minister here is 
such small potatoes that it wasn’t 
edifying to sit under his preaching.” 
—‘Bedott Papers.” ‘“ All our Ame- 
rican poets are but small potatoes 
compared with Bryant.”—‘ New 
York Tribune.’ 

“ To be a caution,” to be a warn- 
ing, is a phrase very Iudicrously 
applied, and intensely American. 
“To see the women eat at break- 
fast at the hotels and boarding- 
houses is a caution.”—‘ Letters 
from New York.’ ‘ The way she 
screeched and hollered when she 
attempted to sing, was a caution 
to rusty gates.”—‘ Carleton.’ ‘ The 
way the Repealers were used up was 
a caution to the trinity of O’Con- 
‘nell, Repeal, and Anti-Slavery, when 
they attempt to interfere with true 
American citizens.".—‘ New York 
Herald.’ ‘“There’s a __ plaguy 
sight of folks in America, Major, 
and the way they swallow down 
the cheap books is a caution to 
old rags and papermakers,”— 
Downing, ‘May-Day in New York.’ 
“Moses wound up his description 
of the piano by saying that the 
way the dear critters could pull 
music out of it was a caution 
to hoarse owls.”—Thorpe’s ‘ Mys- 
teries of the Backwoods.’ “A large 
portion of Captain Marryatt’s ‘ Tra- 
vels of Mons. Violet’ is stolen from 
the New Orleans Picayune,’ and 
it will not be surprising if Kendall 
(the author) lets his sting into this 
transatlantic robber. He can do it 
in a way that will be a caution.”— 
‘Providence Journal.’ ‘ Our route 
was along the shore of the lake in 
a northerly direction, and the way 
the icy blast would come down the 
bleak shore was a caution.”—Hof- 
man ‘ Winter in the West.’ 

“ Sound on the goose” formerly 
signified, among the democratic and 
pro-slavery party, to be sound on 
the negro question—to be opposed 
to the abolition of slavery. Now 
that slavery is dead and buried, the 
phrase means to be stanch to the 
party - question, whatever it may 
happen to be. 
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“ To row up Salt River” signities 
to incur a political defeat; to row 
a long way up Salt River is to be 
very severely defeated; and to row 
up to the very head-waters of Salt 
River is to be entirely ruined as a 
political party. “Judge Clayton 
made a speech that fairly made the 
tumblers hop. He rowed the Tories 
(the royalists) up and over Salt 
River.”—Crockett’s ‘Tour Down 
East.’ 

During the late civil war, “ t 
spell nigger with two g's” was a 
phrase applied to a member of the 
Democratic party, or any other 
politician, who did not believe in 
the natural equality of the white 
and black races, and who was op- 
posed to the grant of any social 
status or political privilege to a 
negro. The word is still used, and 
no one who spells nigger with two 
g’s, if nominated to office by Presi- 
dent Johnson, has any chance of 
having his nomination approved 
by the Republican majority and 
the Senate. 

The American vocabulary is pe- 
culiarly rich in words descriptive of 
what are called the “roughs.” In 
England the “rough” is scarcely 
known except in London, and in 
the small boroughs at election times, ° 
where he is sometimes called a 
“Jamb;” but in America persons 
of this turbulent class form a large 
percentage of the youth of the la- 
bouring and commercial population. 
They drink, they swear, they fight, 
but they do not steal, and are for 
the most part affiliated to one or 
other of the two contending politi- 
cal parties. Mr. Bartlett gives a 
formidable list of the names by 
which these troublesome citizens 
choose to call themselves. In New 
York they are known as “ Dead 
Rabbits,” “Bowery Boys,” “ Forty 
Thieves,” ‘ Skinners,” ‘‘The Robin 
Hood Club,” “The Huge Paws,” 
“Short Boys,’ “Swill Boys,” 
“ Shoulder - Hitters,” and “ Kil- 
lers.” In Philadelphia they are 
called ‘ Schuylkill Annihilators,” 
“ Moyamensing Hounds,” “ North- 
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ern Liberty Skivers,” ‘“ Killers,” 
and “ Peep-of-Day Boys;” and in 
Baltimore, “ Plug-Uglies,” “ Rough 
Skins,” “‘ Double Pumps,” “ Tigers,” 
“Black Snakes,” ‘“ Stay - Lates,” 
“Hard Times,” “ Little Fellows,” 
“Blood Tubs,” “ Dips,” ‘ Rant- 
ers,” ‘ Rip-Raps,” and “ Gladi- 
ators.” 

A convention of these persons, 
under the name of the “ American 
Clubs,” was held at Baltimore in 
September 1857, under the plea of 
rallying for some political campaign. 
In commenting on this meeting, the 
‘Baltimore Clipper’ pertinently in- 
quired, “Should not every true- 
hearted American blush to acknow- 
ledge that any portion of his coun- 
trymen glory in such barbaric and 
degrading names?” It is not likely, 
the Reform Bill notwithstanding, 
that the English people will borrow 
any of these names from their Ame- 
rican cousins—though it should be 
noted that the word “ rowdy ” has 
lately crossed the Atlantic, and 
promises to retain its place in Eng- 
lish parlance. 

“ To run the machine” is a phrase 
derived from the rowdy life of the 
great cities, where the young men 
of this class delight, as some of our 
very upper-class people are unfor- 
tunately learning to do in England, 
to officiate as firemen, and drag the 
engines, the hose, the ladders, and 
other paraphernalia through the 
streets. Torun the machine now 
signifies, in political parlance, to run 
the machine of Government. ‘ Now, 
look you,” said the late President 
Lincoln to a visitor, who presumed 
to give him a little too much advice 
as to what he should and should 
not do in the conduct of the Civil 
War, “if I have to run this ma- 
chine, I shall run it in my own way, 
and be accountable to God, my con- 
science, and the people, but not to 
you.” To “run” a bank or a busi- 
ness, is to conduct a bank or a 
business; while to “ rwn one’s face” 
is a peculiar phrase for getting 
credit on the faith of one’s honest 
looks or respectable appearance, 
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“ Any man,” says the ‘New York 
Tribune,’ “who can run his face 
for a card of pens, a quire of paper, 
and a pair of scissors, may set up 
for an editor, and by loud inces- 
sant bragging may secure a con- 
siderable patronage.” 

The word “go,” and the phrase 
“to go it,” are used multifariously 
enough in English slang, but the 
Americans, if they have not improv- 
ed upon British teaching, have cer- 
tainly increased the misapplications 
to which the word is liable. The 
verb “go ahead,” together with the 
adjective ‘‘go-aheaditive,” and the 
noun “ go-aheaditiveness,” are well- 
known Americanisms familiar to 
everybody. “Go to grass” signi- 
fies get out, be off, go away; to “ go 
it blind,” to act without thought; 
“to go it with a rush,” to act ina 
headlong manner; “to go the big 
figure,” to do things on a large scale. 
“Some of our Senators go the big 
figure on fried oysters and whisky- 
punch.” —‘ Burton’s Waggeries.’ 
** To go the whole hog,” or “ to go the 
entire animal,” is no longer a strange 
figure of speech in England. The 
Americans claim its parentage, and 
no Englishman of any taste is like- 
ly to dispute it with them. “To go 
through the mill,” signifies to learn 
experience from adversity. “A 
gone coon,” “a gone goose,” “a gone 
gander,” are three phrases signify- 
ing a ruined man. ‘I’ve generally 
noticed that if a man begins to 
gape at church when the preacher 
comes to seventhly or eighthly, 
itis a gone goose with him before 
he comes to tenthly.”” — Seba 
Smith, ‘ Yankee Life.’ “‘Goner” or 
‘‘gonner,” from gone, has the same 
meaning as “gone coon.” To 
say of a man that “he’s a gonner,” 
signifies that he is sick, past re- 
covery, or that he is ruined. “A gon- 
ner” also means a bad debt, lost with- 
out hope of payment. ‘‘ Done gone” 
expresses the last stage of discomfi- 
ture, personal or national. ‘The 
surrender of General Lee settles the 
business. The Confederacy is done 
gone, and Jeff Davis may go to 
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Mexico as soon as he likes.”—‘ New 
York Herald.’ 

* Backbone” and “weak knees” 
are two phrases continually used in 
political discussion, and in criticism 
upon the characters of public men. 
Backbone, according to Mr. Bartlett, 
signifies moral stamina, strength 
of will, firmness of purpose. ‘“ Men 
do not know how to resist the 
small temptations of life from 
some deficiency in their dorsal 
arrangements. Backbone is the 
material which makes an upright 
man; and he must be firm on all 
points if he would pass scatheless 
through the struggle of life.” —‘ The 
Republic,’ 1857. ‘General M‘Clel- 
lan cannot end the war. He has 
no backbone.” — Wendell Philips. 
“If Mr. Lincoln had backbone 
enough—but he hasn’t—he would 
not tamper or treat with slavery, 
but abolish it at one stroke—at 
once and for ever.”—Anna Dicken- 
son. ‘“* Weak knee’d” has a mean- 


ing directly opposite to that of back- 
bone, and is applied to persons who 


are infirm of purpose, or unsettled 
in their political or religious con- 
victions. ‘We do not join in 
the complaints made against Ben 
Butler. The ladies of New Orleans 
probably deserved all he said of 
them; but whether they did or did 
not, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to stand by him. He is set- 
ting a good example to the weak 
knee’d brethren, which will do them 
good,”—‘ New York Times.’ 

A favourite expression of the 
Americans to denote place, thing, 
or person, that is small or of little 
account is ‘“one-horse.’ In the 
West, says Mr. Bartlett, by an 
obvious agricultural figure, this 
term is applied to anything small 
or diminutive, as “a one- horse 
bank—a. one-horse church,” mean- 
ing a little bank or church. So 
the phrase ‘a one-horse lawyer” 
is applied to a mean contemptible 
pettifogger. A clergyman depre- 
cating the use of such expressions 
as “dang it,” “confound it,” called 
them ‘one-horse oaths.” “ Liver- 
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pool,” said a newly-arrived New- 
Yorker, ‘‘is a poor one-horse kind 
of a place.” In contradistinction 
to one-horse, some wag of the West 
invented the phrase “ a whole team,” 
to signify a man of wealth or im- 
portance, or a good fellow generally, 
“T like the Judge; he’s none of 
your one-horse lawyers, but a whole 
team.” The phrase took the popular 
fancy, and received successive addi- 
tions from the rough humorists of 
the day—such as “he’s a whole 
team, and a horse to spare ;” or the 
ne plus ultra of commendation, 
“Grant’s the man for next Presi- 
dent; he’s a whole team, a horse 
extra, and a big dog under the wag- 
gon! "—Letter in ‘New York He- 
rald.’ Another common American- 
ism, derived from rural life, though 
not so racy as the foregoing, is, to 
‘*‘ hitch horses,” or more tersely ‘to 
hitch,” to agree or consort with a 
person. ‘ After he poked his fist in 
my face at the election, we never 
hitched horses together.”—M‘Clin- 
tock’s Tales. “I have been teaming 
(driving a waggon) for old Pendle- 
ton, but I guess we shan’t hitch 
long.””—Mrs, Clavers’s ‘ Forest Life,’ 
Among agricultural phrases that are 
useful and not vulgar, and com- 
monly heard in America, are, “to 
draw a straight furrow,” to walk in 
the paths of rectitude, to live up- 
rightly. 


‘“ Governor B is a sensible man, 
He stays to his home and looks arter 
his folks ; 
He draws his furrow as straight as he 
can.” —‘ Biglow Papers.’ 


And “a hard row to hoe,” a diffi- 
cult matter to accomplish ; “‘ I never 
opposed Andrew Jackson for the 
sake of popularity; I knew it was 
a hard row to hoe.”—Crockett. 
Among the variations of old Eng- 
lish phrases current in America, 
may be mentioned, “there are no 
two ways about it,” for “ there’s no 
mistake about it;” “he rings his 
own bell,” for “he blows his own 
trumpet ;” “the longest pole knocks 
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down the persimmons (nuts),” for 
“the early bird gathers the worm ;” 
“every man skin his own skunk,” 
for “‘ wash your dirty linen at home ;” 
“acknowledge the corn,” for ‘“ad- 
mit the soft impeachment;” “to 
bark up the wrong tree,” and “ wake 
up the wrong passenger,” for “to 
be in the wrong box.” 

But we need cite no more; the 
subject is large, and would require 
a dictionary to exhaust it. We 
have quoted enough to show that 
there are action and reaction be- 
tween the English literatures of 
the two sides of the Atlantic, 
and to put English writers, who 
desire to preserve the purity of the 
language, on their guard against the 
fascinating vulgarisms which have 
too much charm for the “ fast” 
people of this age—quite as fast in 
England as they are in America, 
though the Americans, to use their 
own hideous phrase, may think 
themselves far more go-aheaditive 
than we are. It must not be under- 


stood, however, from any remarks 


that we may have made, that we 
desire to restrict the legitimate ex- 
pansion of modern English, whether 
the expansion come from the new 
or the old home of the race. A 
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language that has ceased to grow 
has already begun to perish. But 
while allowing and even encourag- 
ing its growth, those who employ 
that rich and abundant vehicle of 
spoken and written thought should 
take especial care not to corrupt 
and vulgarise it, and should avoid 
words that are neither consistent 
with its genius nor its structure. 
The English at home do more than 
enough of mischief in this respect 
—an additional reason, if one were 
wanted, why we should not suffer 
the American English to aid in the 
evil process. If we require new 
words, we have an immense mine of 
treasure in the English of the days 
of Piers Ploughman, from which we 
can advantageously borrow 


* Ancient words 
That come from the poetic quarry 
As sharp as swords,” 


as William Hamilton well expresses 
it, in an epistle to Allan Ramsay. 
Into this treasure the Americans 
are dipping more deeply than we ; 
and so far the influence of their 
example upon the mother-tongue 
must be recognised as both legiti- 
mate and beneficial. 
2D 
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AT THE ALPS AGAIN, 


Lona years ago, at the time of 
life when the capacity for the en- 
joyment of all pleasures, intellec- 
tual as well as physical, is at its 
zenith, it happened to me to feel 
the intoxicating influence of a holi- 
day ramble in the Alps. Impres- 
sions were then made on the mind 
never to be effaced—so ever present, 
indeed, that they demanded over 
and over again to be verified as it 
were by comparison with the reality. 
This has caused at intervals a power- 
ful longing for the peaks and snows, 
a longing which has strengthened 
with the advance of years. When 
Ihave been so tempted as to, give 
way to it, you have on other occa- 
sions been good enough to afford 
room for some casual sketches of my 
adventures and experiences; and 
these I believe you have found that 
your readers have not disliked, even 
although the ground has been thor- 


oughly trodden over and over again 
for more than a century. 


I now trouble you again in 
the old shape, and in the hope 
that, sinner as I have been, I may 
yet be tolerated. I believe that 
there is always something to be 
made of a ramble wherever it takes 
one—that, should it even be over 
the sandy plains of northern Prus- 
sia or the Polders of Holland, the 
wanderer who chats to you unob- 
trusively of the oddities and peculi- 
arities he has seen will be listened 
to. The leading defect, according 
to my notion of books of travel, is 
that they are too good—their 
authors aim at accomplishing too 
much. The literary tourist should 
know his place, which is a very 
humble one. Let him be content 
with chat and gossip, and not aim 
at instructing or astonishing. Let 
him remember that in the present 
age there are gazetteers and sys- 
tems of geography which render it 
unnecessary that he should give us 
the history and statistics of all the 


places he honours by a visit. Per- 
haps we don’t know them, but 
what then? We can, if we wish, 
and we don’t choose to be forced. 
In the pleasantest collections of 
letters—Madame de _  Sevigné’s, 
Grimm’s, and Walpole’s—we read 
superficial touches of incident or 
character about persons known to 
both the writer and receiver of the 
letter. Perhaps we know them too, 
but even if we don’t, we are scarcely 
thankful to the solemn editor who 
interrupts the light flow of easy 
chat by telling us the pedigree be- 
longing to the object of each sar- 
castic touch or funny anecdote. 
The letter-writer is supposed not 
to be an aspirant after public 
fame. He is writing for one 
reader—his own familiar friend; 
and therefore, although he may on 
other occasions be a man of solemn 
affairs, he is for the time a trifler. 
That is the rank of the literary 
tourist, and I don’t profess to be 
above it. 

The first thing that strikes me 
as worth noting is the facilities 
now opened for provincial folks 
getting acruss the Channel. Some 
twenty years ago we had all to 
make an expensive journey to Lon- 
don, and then get over to Calais or 
Ostend. Now steamers cross from 
many ports on the east coast, and I 
think I have seen advertised a ves- 
sel from Glasgow to France. If 
you glance at the map of Europe 
you will find that this is not so 
preposterous a voyage as you might 
suppose it to be. The fares of all 
these steamers are very moderate, 
almost nominal. The reason of 
this is that their fundamental object 
—that by which they are supported 
—is the transport of goods, At 
present they bring over to us the 
heaps of cheap fruit which they 
make abundant in our seaports, and 
return with manufactured goods. 
The passenger traffic is a mere casual 
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adjunct to this—almost an act of 
courtesy and benevolence to the 
public, as the owners of these ves- 
sels would sometimes make out, 
They are going at any rate, and so 
they do us the favour to take us 
with them. The affair has its ad- 
vantages and its defects. Paying so 
little as we do, we have no right to be 
critical; and if we should complain 
that the cabins are close and evil- 
flavoured, or should make a repre- 
sentation about the transcendent 
filthiness of the steward who helps 
us to our victuals, and, as we can- 
not help knowing, though igno- 
rance would be great bliss, also 
cooks them, the attempt would be 
a mere waste of correspondence. 
There is no rival who will promise 
you better treatment for your 
twenty or thirty shillings, and you 
must rest thankful that you have 
accomplished the transit of the 
Channel for so small a consider- 
ation. 

On the present occasion it was 
not unnatural to expect to pass 
some novelties on the way up to 
the Alps. It is not often in the 
course of life that one crosses dis- 
tricts recently ravaged by war, or 
has an opportunity of seeing how 
a newly conquered state takes 
with the change of conditions. 
-Hajji Baba, when he entered Eng- 
land after a commercial crisis which 
had scattered pecuniary ruin over 
the country, expected to find the 
marks of the event in deserted vil- 
lages, ruined granges, and dead bo- 
dies by the roadside. The expec- 
tation of finding any deep mark 
left by the war in Germany is about 
as futile ay Hajji’s was. Nothing 
can be more closely alike to the 
Germany of 1864, when I had last 
seen the country, than the Germany 
of 1867. Still Herman sits down 
to his mid-day meal at twelve or 
dne, and rises not till he has, with 
all due leisure, consumed his five 
courses. Still he gives twenty per 
cent of his daily time and work to 
the ending of his pipe. Still he 
has his old horror of fresh air, and 
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insists on closing the railway sash 
where the hot sun pours in: he and 
six fellow-countrymen are smoking 
with all their might, an unhappy 
Briton, male or female, making the 
eighth. Still the man of business 
holds his communications with you 
by opening a window-pane which 
lets forth.from the interior recesses 
in which he passes his days a puff 
of hot smoke mingled with the an- 
cient and fish-like smell with which 
you have become too familiar in 
your particular gasthouse. Still, 
if you desire to purchase a match- 
box or some penny trifle which you 
see in a shop-window, the presence 
of the dealer may be evoked by a 
bell, which, after he has seen to the 
condition of his pipe, may bring 
him in ten minutes to transact 
business with you. Still Herman 
is as ineapable as ever he was of 
passing a full hour without beer 
and sausages—so at the great sta- 
tions the sacred word “ Restaura- 
tion” inspires him with unwonted 
activity, while at the less blessed 
smaller stations boys and women 
run about with jugs and platters 
providing the all-necessary viands. 
Still do betrothed and newly-mar- 
ried couples conduct their unseem- 
ly endearments under your eyes, in 
the railway coaches and elsewhere, 
showing their tender sentiments by 
feeding each other with the greasy 
sausages which they hold in their 
dirty hands. Still may be seen the 
Herr Professor striding in solemn 
pomp with his great pipe borne 
like a mace of office, while his wife 
and daughters toil after him carry- 
ing the gepaeck in globular bundles. 
To those to whom these specialties 
bring a pleasing association with 
old times and sympathies they are 
still all available. 

As far as the personal experience 
of the stranger goes, the most no- 
ticeable relic of the war seemed to 
me to be the state of the Austrian 
money market. Living where I 
had to cross the frontier in my 
daily walks, the depreciation of the 
notes—worth twopence-halfpenny 
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at par—was unpleasantly percep- 
tible. Nothing else could conve- 
niently be used within the empire; 
but the Bavarian on the other side 
of the toll would have none of them. 
In Austria the normal condition of 
the exchange creates what may be 
called a steady suction, extracting 
from you all your metallic money 
and replacing it with paper. On this 
occasion, however, I found the phe- 
nomenon affected by disturbing in- 
fluences owing to the fluctuation 
and uncertainty of the relative va- 
lues of paper aud bullion. Inn- 
keepers and dealers would readily 
take gold as a speculation—keep- 
ing a margin in their own favour 
in the estimate of probable fluctua- 
tion, in a sort of petty stock-jobbing. 
People who had to account accu- 
rately, however, like the receivers of 
money at railway stations, were ac- 
tually shy of gold. The ticket-dis- 
tributor at one remote station re- 
fused to take it, an incident that 
never occurred to me before. He 
gave a fair enough reason for the 
refusal. It would be some time 
before he would have to account 
for it, and he could not tell how 
much it might be then worth, so 
as to hand me the precise change. 
On the ground of my experience, I 
offer the following solemn advice 
to all persons going to Austria. 
Change your large money with the 
Geld wech’sler. He is continually 
trafficking with money, and knows 
its actual value on the day. Then 
provide yourself with what notes 
you need in Austria, and with sil- 
ver florins for the other southern 
states. 

The war seems to have driven all 
spirit out of Austria, and made the 
Government languid and _torpid. 
There is a visible decrease of the 
old fussy arrangements for check- 
ing the motions of travellers, and 
detecting those whose objects are 
dangerous and questionable. I re- 
member an old lady of extreme 
innocence and 
all political or other science, having 
her room burst into one morning 
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by a body of Austrian soldiers and 
police, who, after rummaging among 
her effects, put them under the seal 
of the police, and hustled them 
along with their harmless and as- 
tounded owner off to Britain. When 
Lord Aberdeen, then our Foreign 
Secretary, asked for an explanation 
of this rather astounding proceed- 
ing, all kinds of apologies were 
made, and the affair was shown to 
have arisen from the excessive zeal 
of the police in the fulfilment of 
the letter of theirduty. The worthy 
lady’s name happened in every re- 
spect—even to the title of her hus- 
band as an officer in the army—to 
correspond with that of a lady very 
notorious in her day, who was con- 
nected with the escape of Lavalette. 
Instructions had been given to the 
police to turn that lady back if she 
were found travelling in Austria; 
and so, five-and-twenty years after- 
wards, when the real culprit had 
long been in her grave, did they 
give effect to the instruction. 

I was not once asked to show 
my passport in Austria. There isa 
reversal of the old practice, for in 
the newly-annexed Prussian states 
I found an excess of the vigilance 
which seemed to have departed 
from Austria. There was, it is true, 
no demand of passport in these pro- 
vinces, but the Fremden Buch at 
each inn was kept with minute at- 
tention to the title and condition 
of the traveller, his business or ob- 
ject in travelling, and the places he 
was journeying between. 

Even on the actual line of opera- 
tions the war has left faint traces. 
The town of Aschaffenburg, we are 
told, was stormed. The print-shops 
have powerfal pictures of*the storm- 
ing, just in the old conventional 
style of other such terrible affairs, 
as like the storming of Seringapa- 
tam or Badajos, as one battle on the 
stage of Drury Lane is like another. 
The gateway with its two pic- 
turesqe towers is the central point 
of the struggle. From the tremen- 
dous human storm of which it is 
the centre, you would expect to find 
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the work a heap of ruins. But I 
could find no mark of the terribly 
destructive missiles of modern war- 
fare—not even a bullet-mark in the 
wood-work of the gate. There was 
no appearance of destruction around 
—not even of broken windows. It 
seemed strange, when one has noted 
what Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte were a quarter of a century 
after a contest which could not have 
been more ferocious than the artist 
has attempted to make the storm- 
ing of Aschaffenburg. Strangely 
enough, the only indication of any- 
thing military that came across me 
in <Aschaffenburg was some ex- 
tremely sweet and plaintive music 
from a band playing in the yard of 
the large barrack there. It is like 
recalling a nightmare dream in the 
sunshine of a summer morning, to 
think that this spot, which has so 
much the character of “a home of 
ancient peace,” was so recently 
the scene of such active mischief as 
the following passage describes :— 


“The Federal troops here consisted 
of the Austrian division under General 
Count Neipperg, formed of troops which 
had originally garrisoned Mainz, Ras- 
tadt, and Frankfort. There were also 
some of the Hesse-Darmstadt troops 
here. The infantry fire of the Federai 
soldiers caused the Prussians little loss ; 
but an Austrian battery, posted on a hill 
south of Aschaffenburg, and admirably 
served, annoyed them much. The Prus- 
sian artillery could find no favourable 
position from which to attack this bat- 
tery with clear advantage, and the Aus- 
trian guns for some time had the best 
of the action. At last three battalions 
of the 15th Prussian regiment were 
pushed along the stream nearer to the 
village of Daurm, and made themselves 
masters of a hill on which stood a tower 
surrounded by, a wall. Protected by 
this, the infantry succeeded by its mus- 
ketry fire in forcing the enemy’s artil- 
lery to retire. The advance of some 
Federal cavalry was also stopped by the 
same means before the squadrons could 
attack. As soon as the Austrian battery 
drew back, a general advance was made 
against Aschaffenburg, which is sur- 
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rounded with a high wall that offered the 
Austrians cover and a convenient oppor- 
tunity for defence. The Prussian artil- 
lery, coming into action on the top of a 
hill, soon showed itself superior to that 
of the Austrians. After long firing in the 
environs of the town, and the gardens 
which lay in front-of the walls, the Prus- 
sians advanced to storm, and although 
they were received with repeated salvos, 
forced their enemy out of his strong po- 
sition without suffering very severe loss. 
At the railway station there was a sharp 
combat, but at no other point was the 
resistance very determined. The town 
of Aschaffenburg has only two gates. 
In consequence, as the retreating Aus- 
trians were hurrying towards the bridge 
over the Maine a block occurred. The 
Prussians pushing forward, entered the 
city with the rearmost ranks of the 
enemy, and made two thousand prison- 
ers. These were for the most part Ital- 
ians, who defended themselves without 
muchenergy. General Goeben occupied 
the bridge by which the railway to 
Darmstadt crosses the Maine, with three 
battalions, two squadrons, and a battery. 
These pushed reconnaissances towards 
Frankfort. The rest of his troops he 
cantoned in the town of Aschaffenburg. 
“The losses of the Prussians in the 
capture of the town were not severe. 
Those of the Federal troops were con- 
siderable ; as there were many killed and 
wounded, besides the large number of 
prisoners. A large quantity of material 
of war fell also into the hands of the 
conquerors. A regiment of hussars of 
Hesse-Cassel, which Prince Alexander 
had attached to his Austrian division, 
lost five officers and one hundred and 
eighty non-commissioned officers and 
men, in its attempt to cover the retreat 
of the infantry through the streets.” * 


One would naturally suppose it 
to be among the most devastating 
processes of warfare when an army 
after a victory pursues a beaten 
enemy, which is still capable of re- 
sistance, from point to point. So 
was it between Aschaffenburg and 
Laufach, where the critical and con- 
clusive battle of the Saxon side of 
the war was fought. Yet there were 
no visible traces of mischief. The 
smooth road passed between the 
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unfenced fields, which on either 
side were under heavy crops, chiefly 
of potato. The unfenced character 
of the country may account for the 
rapid disappearance of all vestiges 
of devastation. The soil has to be 
ploughed and planted, and so all 
testimony to the carnage is buried 
out of sight. Shall we ever have 
to see what it isto fight an invad- 
ing enemy in the network of en- 
closures with which our own coun- 
try is covered? There are several 
villages on the way, but in them 
even there were no marks of mis- 
chief having befallen them. The 
inquisitive eye might find walls 
freshly built, and houses which, at 
a recent period, had been largely 
altered or repaired; but none of 
these things were prominent objects 
that would have attracted notice 
had not the eye been in search of 
something unusual. 

I noticed afterwards that from 
mere accident the day of my walk 
to the field was the anniversary of 
the battle. Yet there seemed little 


interest about it among the peasant- 
ry, and you would find much more 


keenness and decisiveness of in- 
formation were you asking your 
way to the field of Killiecrankie or 
of Culloden. I found a rough, ill- 
conditioned old peasant herding 
geese, and felt sure that the mea- 
dows on which they fed had been 
well wetted with blood. I made 
inquiry of him whether I was on 
the field, but he could not tell—he 
knew nothing about a Schlacht-feld. 
But he knew one thing very well 
—he knew that he was poor— 
would I give him a kreutzer? The 
request was modest, since the coin 
he named represents the third part 
of a penny. It is the beggar’s eti- 
quette so to limit his demand, but 
it infers sometimes a good deal 
more ; just as when your friend asks 
you to come with him and take a 
chop you expect some additional 
culinary preparations to be made 
for you. On my return I found 
the old man taking his rest on a 
mound which, from the information 
I had in the mean time got, I knew 
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to be one of the graves of the slain. 
This very trifling incident impressed 
itself on me strongly as a symp- 
tom of what we call the phlegmatic 
in national character. The man 
was not an idiot, or a “ natural,” as 
we call a creature of imperfect in- 
tellect. He was attending in his 
own way to his business; while he. 
spoke he administered, for some 
transgression, correction with a 
switch to one of his flock of geese, 
and he was obeyed. I never hap- 
pened before to see corporal disci- 
pline inflicted on a feathered ani- 
mal. Probably the man did not 
belong to the spot; he seemed to 
be shitting his charge along the road, 
and pasturing them as he went, in 
the grass growing on either side. 
As in the line of retreat, so also 
on the battle-field there was a 
heavy crop, chiefly of potatoes, 
The only testimony that war had 
been there was the graves; they 
were pretty, with some monumental 
work of a permanent character, 
bearing apt texts from Scripture. 
The Germans are adepts in the art 
of sentimental commemoration. 
Among the potato stems you might 
find a bone or so here and there, 
but unless you were learned in 
osteology you could not decide that 
it had not belonged to the commis- 
sariat. The village, where the 
thick of the fighting must have 
been, seemed as uninjured as those 
on the line of retreat. I saw a 
small crowd round a narrow stage 
with a screen behind it, on which 
there hung a row of pistols. Is 
this an establishment for the sale 
of relics of the battle, such as used 
to be, and for all I know to the 
contrary still is, at Waterloo? No 
—it is the booth of one of the 
itinerant lottery-men who feed the 
gambling craving of the Germans. 
The pistols are rubbish, probably 
made in our own Birmingham ; they 
are the great prizes, and that is the 
reason why the populace crowd 
round them. , 
And all these testimonies to in- 
difference were on the spot where, 
as the historian of the war tells us 
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“the advantage of the needle-gun 
in a defensive position was well 
demonstrated at Laufach. Whole 
ranks of corpses lay in front of the 
position, and until early morning 
wounded men were found.” Per- 
haps close to the neighbourhood 
of the fields of Dettingen and 
Hanau, such a battle as Laufach 
is counted a trifle, and in one 
respect the ground is so different 
from that of Dettingen, or Water- 
loo, or any of the spots chosen for 
a deliberately pitched battle, that 
it was an affair of a totally different 
kind. The two historic fields look 
as if they were made for such 
struggles. You see that neither 
party would fight the other if 
posted on ground much stronger 
than his own: at length has been 
found the spot where, by a sort of 
compromise, each consents to fight 
—a broad, gently and equally slop- 
ing valley, each bank exactly like 
the other. But at Laufach there 
are inequalities of many kinds: a 
steep descent to the stream; a road 
with high banks; everything cal- 
culated for a surprise, or the reverse 
of a surprise; the attack on a 
well-prepared army on impregnable 
ground—and so it was in the bat- 
tle of Laufach. It was one that 
a competent general never would 
have fought against the Prussians. 
In what we may term the social 
impressions of the war, the tone 
taken about it in the many inde- 
finable and indefinite echoes of 
public opinion, it was easy to see a 
great difference from the influence 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war. I 
happened to be in Northern Ger- 
many soon after this was over, and 
felt an intense loathing towards the 
mad exultation of the Germans 
over the mischief and misery they 
had wrought on poor Denmark. 
Our plethoric cousin of the Teu- 
tonic race was excited into viva- 
city at last, and difficult as it was 
to accomplish that condition, tre- 
mendous were his plunges of liveli- 
ness when it was accomplished. 
The whole community were drunk 
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with victory, and an exceedingly 
unseemly drunkenness they had 
of it. It was different altogether 
about the later war. A few pic- 
tures of the chief battles in the 
shop windows were nearly the sum 
of the visible announcements that 
such a chapter in history was re- 
membered. There seemed among 
the people a general tendency to 
give it the go-by, whether from 
indifference or reticence arising out 
of hidden feelings. An innkeeper, 
I remember, whose establishment 
was in one of the annexed pro- 
vinces, and on the line of march, 
was bitterly complaining to me of 
the usage he had got from the 
Prussians, when, seeing a third 
party enter the room, he suddenly 
stopped, looking at ine with eyes 
that said he must be discreet. I 
daresay, for all that we hear of the 
moderation and orderly conduct of 
the Prussians, many tales of hard- 
ship and injustice could be told 
even of this war, but it was not of 
a kind to stir much national feeling 
either of exultation or of hatred. 
Among the scanty vestiges of the 
war, one had a pleasing effect to the 
outer eye—it was an access or fresh 
outblow of gaudy uniforms. The 
dull grey old town of Harburg, 
the first part of the annexed dis- 
tricts touched by me, had undergone 
a change such as comes to a winter 
Dutch garden when spring covers 
it with gaudy tulips and anemo- 
nes. There used to be seldom a 
soldier there, now it swarms with 
them. Then civilians, such as cus- 
tomhouse officers, postmasters, and 
the like, who of old were out of liv- 
ery, are now in uniform jackets and 
regulation flat-topped caps, all bril- 
liantly new. This uniforming is 
part of the excessively orderly sys- 
tem of everything under Prussian 
rule. That Government cannot be 
ranked among the most despotic 
of powers, but it is the most com- 
plete and absolute in its centralised 
orderliness which takes everything 
in hand. I daresay, too, there is a 
policy in very distinctly marking 
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off the servants of the Government 
from other people in these newly- 
acquired territories. 

An interesting inquiry might be 
made about official costumes, group- 
ing them under the several heads 
of the robe, the uniform, and the 
livery. They would be found cu- 
riously to blend into each other. 
Whether the costume is a mark of 
honour or of lowliness of place is 
often so nice a distinction that 
what one person considers it a dis- 
tinction to be permitted to assume 
another counts it hardship or degra- 
dation to be compelled to wear. I 
question if any of our leading phy- 
sicians would feel it an honourable 
distinction to have to visit their 
patients in a light-blue sheli-jacket 
with epaulets and broadsword by 
his side, as the Herr Medicinal Rath 
visits his. But he has _ substan- 
tial reason on his side, for these 
are the symbols of power. They 


are the mark of superiority and 
rule in the profession to which he 
belongs, as you will find if you 


don’t like his treatment, and try 
that of any other professional man 
not authorised by him. 

There are practical views about 
the Uniform system which we of 
this easy, slouching, undrilled com- 
munity cannot easily realise. We 
wonder how that man in the square- 
topped cap and showy tawdry 
jacket—somebody in the position 
of a letter-carrier or of a policeman 
—finds his way into a first or second 
class carriage. But he is a man of 
consequence, whose dignity must be 
supported; and though you would 
feel a thrill of compassion on know- 
ing the yearly amount of his salary, 
and the number he has to feed with 
it, he must be kept ostensibly and 
before the world in the position of 
a gentleman, and has privileges ac- 
cordingly. Our travellers some- 
times misunderstand, as in other 
matters, the real import of the hat- 
touching and bowing that goes on 
so affluently around them. That 
railway porter who has just given 
you a profound salute—don’t ima- 
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gine that it is in deference to your 
broadcloth and British pomposity 
of demeanour. Civilities have pre- 
viously passed between you and 
him, and he is pleased to do you the 
honour of counting you as a sort 
of acquaintance. If you return his 
compliment with the brief mixture 
of wink and nod wherewith the de- 
ferential obeisance of the inferior 
is noticed in this country, he will 
pity you as one whose breeding 
has been woefully neglected. For 
you will observe that he is a Koenig- 
lich or Kaiserlich—he is a Govern- 
ment officer. There is a halo about 
him containing a percentage of the 
divinity that doth hedge a king. 
True, you may possibly be higher 
in your own service at home than 
he isin his. But then you choose 
to dispense with the insignia of 
rank. You are a prince incognito, 
who submits to be treated like a 
common man, whereas ali his royal- 
ty is in full vitality. 

There are few British travellers 
that might not perhaps get the pre- 
cedence of him were it necessary. 
Besides those practically in the pub- 
lic service, most people of this coun- 
try have something or other in the 
way of title—justice of peace, de- 
puty-lieutenant, or the like—which 
comes of royal authority. I have 
known great effect produced by the 
use of the Koeniglich in such cases. 
It may not produce the startling 
consequences that the London citi- 
zen brought upon himself when he 
declared that he was an Elector of 
Middlesex, but it has sometimes 
a wonderful effect in overcoming 
petty difficulties with the public 
departments. 

By the way, let me note that 
in such official costume as the 
casual traveller sees, Bavaria shows 
a picturesqueness and _ sublimity 
infinitely beyond the flat caps and 
limp jackets of Prussia. At certain 
points on each Bavarian railway 
a@ man appears on a conspicuous 
point and solemnly salutes the 
train as it passes. The hat where- 
with he performs the salute is 
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broad and red, like a cardinal’s, 
I suppose the ceremony imports an 
intimation that the line is clear. 
To see this figure against the warm 
sky, giving us his courteous salute 
as we sweep past in a fine sunny 
evening, has not only a pleasantly 
picturesque effect, but has in it 
something agreeably assuring, as an 
intimation that a friendly eye is 
looking after our safety in that 
railway train sweeping through 
fields far distant from home. But 
on these Bavarian lines one may 
see a more sublime official spec- 
tacle. It is the practice that when 
a train is going to start, notice 
shall be given of the event to the 
assemblage labouring hard at the 
consumption of sausage and beer 
in the Restauration, in order that 
all concerned may know the fact. 
In other places the notice is given 
by an ordinary porter-looking func- 
tionary without ceremony. In Ba- 
varia, instead of a mere intimation, 
it may be counted a proclamation, 
made by a man in long blue and 
white robes, standing under the 
snadow of a vast and gorgeous 
cocked hat, and holding in his hand 
a long pole with a silver coronet on 
its top, something like a gigantic 
mace stretched out to the length of 
some eight or ten feet. I don’t 
know where anything else so sub- 
lime is to be seen, unless perhaps 
it may be among the satellites of 
the Lord Mayor of London. Hav- 
ing long looked at it with respect- 
ful awe, it was my good fortune on 
my last trip to have an opportunity 
of seeing its getting up in a sort of 
incidental peep behind the scenes. 
I was speaking to a shabbyish and 
insignificant-looking porter. Hear- 
ing the sound of wheels he started, 
and, as if seized with sudden mania, 
tore off his jacket and pitched away 
his cap. Then he arrayed himself 
in the solemn robe of blue and 
white, mounted the brilliant cocked 
hat, took into his hand the won- 
drous staff of office, and walked into 
the Restauration with solemn stride 
to make proclamation. 


But this is going too far afield— 
we were on the external tokens 
and vestiges of the war, and may 
as well finish what remains to be 
said about them. In Hanover 
the old white horse had fled, 
and been superseded by the black 
eagle. One has naturally a sym- 
pathy with the poor horse, were it 
but for his connection with this 
country. He may be seen yet upon 
the old half-crowns as a bearing 
personal to the kings of Britain as 
electors of Hanover. As to the 
heraldic spread-eagle, though he is 
not a sightly spectacle, it is difficult 
to look on him with a recollection 
of his history without some senti- 
ment of awe. He is not sublime, 
perhaps, on a toll-house, or a Gov- 
ernment tobacco-store, or a bank- 
note value twopence-halfpenny. 
But his appearance anywhere may 
happen to remind you of his history 
as a symbol—the symbol of univer- 
sal empire over the human race, as 
asserted by old Rome. The reign- 
ing houses which carry the spread- 
eagle on their arms assert, so far as 
heraldry now asserts anything, that 
they inherit the fortunes of the 
old Empire. Ever when any of 
them had a predominance in the 
balance of European powers, its 
tendency has been to restore the 
Roman Empire as it professed to 
be when Cesar decreed that all the 
world should be taxed. The house 
of Brandenburg has not yet had 
its turn in such promotion, but its 
day seems to be coming. We need 
not fear that a proconsul and a 
commander-in-chief will be sent to 
rule Britain, as in the days of Domi- 
tian, but we may see a new empire 
in Germany more solid and strong 
than that over which the house ot 
Hapsburg presided in late years. 
The latest born of the great powers 
is to have an access of power and 
territory that will make it greater 
still—perhaps greatest of all the 
Continental powers ; but after what 
fashion is its greatness to wax? Is 
it to be like our own constitution, 
a monarchy endowed by the reliance 
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of the community, with an executive 
as swift and strong for all purposes 
of justice and goodness as the most 
absolute despot ever wielded, while 
for all purposes of mischief it is 
controlled by an irresistible demo- 
cracy deep rooted in the national 


will? Is it to have a public opinion - 


which, like ours, is a court of last 
appeal against any act of meanness, 
dishonesty, or oppression which 
incidental defects in our constitu- 
tion sanction? Are there not rea- 
sons too many to anticipate in it a 
prying, meddling bureaucracy, jeal- 
ous of all free action and individual 
enterprise, classifying and catalogu- 
ing the people, assigning to them 
their stations and their functions, 
destitute of all sympathy with free 
thought and untrammelled action 
—a state divided into two great 
forces—the army of soldiers for war 
—the army of Government officers 
for the victories not less renowned 
of peace—victories over freedom, 
progress, and the general comfort 
and happiness of the community ? 
We hear much of the Prussian 
system of education having pre- 
pared her soldiers for gaining their 
victories. Remember, however, that 
those victories were gained over 
fellow-Germans and _ Slavonians. 
The Prussian has not yet crossed 
bayonets with the best wielders of 
that weapon in the world; nor is 
it for the sake of either party to be 
desired that he should. But sup- 
pose that the education is of a kind 
that has made the pupil serviceable 
in war, does it follow that it is an 
education suited to promote the 
best objects of peace? Is not the 
schoolmaster brigaded like the sol- 
dier? Has the one any more free 
will in what and how he is to teach 
than the other has over his motions? 
It is possible to give instruction 
which shall be no better than 
ignorance—instruction which  re- 
stricts the mind to _ particular 
grooves of thought and belief. 
Surely it is sufficient to show this 
that there exists in the Christian 
community a vast body of men, 
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many of them extremely learned, 
the essence of whose learning it is 
to abjure the lessons of science and 
history, and find all wisdom. in the 
interval traditions of their order, 
and in a complex organisation of 
symbols and ceremonies and official 
costumes. The Prussian peasant, 
is he not, after all, in his narrow 
education, a monk trained to the 
belief that the two organisations, 
the civil and the wilitary, with all 
their complex sub-organisations, are 
the substance of the destiny which 
the Deity has designed for mankind? 
that, in familiarity with these, he 
possesses the sum of all legimitate 
human knowledge, applying that 
creed to himself and his neighbours 
in the maxim that it is his duty to 
fulfil that part in the total organi- 
sation which his superiors have 
assigned to him ? 

The Bavarian organisation is said 
to be a caricature of the system 
which assigns to every one by State 
requisition his precise position and 
duties. But there is little to fear and 
little to hope from poor Bavaria, and 
one may even enjoy the contempla- 
tion of its complete little system as 
a fossil relic of old times and ways. 
We are amused by the story of an 
Englishman who wanted to get a bar- 
row made according to his own in- 
dependent notions, and who found 
that he must himself buy the wood 
from the timber merchant; that 
then he had to employ the carpen- 
ter to make the body of the barrow. 
That functionary could not make 
the whole, however; it was the 
wheelwright’s privilege and duty to 
make the wheel. When he had done 
the wood-work of it, the blacksmith 
must be the person employed to do 
the iron-work; and, when the fabric 
was completed, if the employer de- 
sired that it should be painted, he 
had to take it to the establishment 
of the painter. This is thorough 
Germanism, though, no doubt, in 
caricature dimensions. It is no 
great evil, perhaps, that as a carica- 
ture it should remain a source of 
merriment to others, in one second- 
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ary state. But it is sad to think of 
a tuture of this hue for united Ger- 
many ; for a people with aspirations 
so strong in the direction of what 
is noble and generous—with spirits 
indeed willing, but flesh weak. 

History already tells us what the 
result will be. A bureaucratic Ger- 
many will keep the great bulk of her 
lazy contented citizens, but lose all 
her finer spirits—the men of practi- 
cal energy—the natural leaders of 
opinion and action. How is it that 
the Germans, keeping as they do to 
so dead a level at home, make for- 
tune and eminence to themselves 
abroad? It is because those who emi- 
grate are the men sick of the close 
stifling atmosphere and limited ac- 
tion at home—the men who desire 
a free field and no favour, that they 
may reap the legitimate fruit of their 
talents and enterprise. Don’t we 
see how in all ages, when the Empire 
or any other Government became 
offensively strong and oppressive 
among the Teutonic people, the 
best of them moved off elsewhere 
for the sake of freedom, first to 
Britain, and when Britain became 
full, then to Greenland, Iceland, 
and America? It is from our thus 
having drained the northern con- 
tinent of its noblest spirits that we 
are the most powerfully Teutonic 
of all the Teutonic populations. 

But let us turn to other topics 
and pleasanter, for, behold, the train 
stops at Innsbruck, the farthest 
point of the railway system of West- 
ern Europe; and see, it has brought 
us into the very heart of the Alps. 
Tired of ranging over churches, pal- 
aces, galleries, and museums, you 
feel a sort of thankfulness that in- 
door sight-seeing is now over. No; 
there is here one interior that the 
stranger must positively go to see— 
that he who is no stranger to it 
will assuredly return to with real 
zest. This is the Franciscan church, 
wherein the Emperor Maximilian 
built himself a tomb. This is a pro- 
ject of a kind which a man cannot 
render quite complete by taking pos- 
session. Gorgeously as he had it 
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decorated, to become his rank and 
power, his dust was not laid within 
it. The tomb, though a fine work, 
would be little worthy of note, but 
for the two rows of colussal bronze 
statues that form as it were the 
body-guard for the intended tenant 
of the tomb. The whole group, 
statues and tomb, form a work of 
art peculiar, ambitious, and unlike 
anything else in the world. From 
this cause there has been a sort 
of hesitating approval of them by 
critics, who have generally saved 
their responsibility by the admis- 
sion that they are very creditable 
as works of native art so early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Having no reputation as a critic to 
risk in the matter, I do not hesitate 
to give my vote for counting them 
one of the finest groups of statuary 
in the world. They are not in the 
least classical; they have not a 
shade of that tone of the classics] 
which modern sculptors, on account 
of their training, cannot help im- 
parting to works which profess to 
be Gothic. Maximilian and his 
companions are thoroughly Gothic. 
The artist, Loeffler, seems to have 
been saturated with the spirit of 
the medieval art, which was just 
departing, and at the same time to 
have possessed what other Gothic 
sculptors had not, a power of repre- 
senting the human body alike grace- 
fully and naturally. I never felt so 
distinctly that bronze is the mate- 
rial to bring out the powers of 
Gothic statuary art with its full 
rich details, just as statuary marble 
is the proper material for giving 
effect to the cold, severe purity of 
the perfectly classic. There is an- 
other school of sculpture in which 
the same reality—the reality of re- 
presenting the costume of the time 
—prevailed. This is the school 
well known in Westminster Abbey, 
of which Roubilliac was the master. 
The realities of the time, however— 
small-clothes, full-bottomed wigs, 
and single-breasted coats—were not 
so favourable to artistic effect as tha 
armour and imperial and heraldic 
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robes with which Loeffler and his 
assistants had to deal. It is in the 
minute reality that the grandeur of 
the scene exists. The bronze gives 
us alike the hardness of the armour, 
weapons, and jewels, and the flow 
of the robes. The armour, in fact, 
is real armour. Perhaps Mr. Ruskin 
would like to take it off, and give 
the work: his approval only if he 
found real limbs cast in bronze 
and completely finished within the 
outer casting. Indeed, so real is 
this outer covering, that such a dis- 
covery is exactly what one would 
expect. 

These figures are very real, and 
yet are not all portraits. They are 
the personages recognised in the 
sixteenth century as the most emi- 
nent in the various parts of the 
world. Our own country is repre- 
sented by King Arthur. If he ever 
existed, which is a good deal more 
than doubtful, he would have 
dressed himself as much like a 
Roman Emperor as circumstances 
permitted. Here, however, he is a 
noble specimen of a man-at-arms 
in the costume and armour that 
prevailed in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and was just 
about to disappear when this group, 
so well fitted to preserve its char- 
acteristics, was executed. There 
are others who, had they been re- 
presented in their fashion as they 
lived, would not have been as they 
are here; such are Clovis of France, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, and Theo- 
doric King of the Ostrogoths. To 
keep himself familiar with realities, 
however, the artist had Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and Maximilian himself, 
with several of his relations. Pro- 
bably nowhere else is there such 
an opportunity for the study of 
that Gothic art which is now in 
the ascendant. The group alike 
shows the resources possessed by 
that style, and affords examples 
of minute and intricate details. 
Whether he be sculptor or painter, 
the artist who aspires to the medi- 
eval should study devoutly in this 
gallery. 


And now let us step forth from 
this triumph of art and look at 
what nature has to show us around 
it. On one who has never before 
been in the Alps, to be swept by 
railway train into Innsbruck must 
have a startling and exciting effect. 
It is a town on the flat haugh of 
the river Inn, with many of the pic- 
turesque, quaint, carved houses, the 
upper storeys overlapping the un- 
der, as if the opposite sides of the 
narrow streets had at some time 
tried to meet and had nearly ac- 
complished their wish. To these 
effects, picturesque as they are, the 
traveller has got accustomed almost 
to satiety before he has got thus 
far into the heart of Europe. But 
what will alike surprise and delight 
him here, is the mountain pano- 
rama. Stand under the shadow of 
the church; throw your head back 
and look up to the steeple—right 
over its head you see the precipices 
and the snows as you see the dome 
of St. Paul’s swelling above the 
churchyard railing. How close 
everything seems to be. It would 
not surprise me if our friend the 
typical Cockney—on whom it is 
usual to lay the weight of all tourist 
mystifications and follies—should 
congratulate himself on his near- 
ness to that snow, and talk of step- 
ping up after dinner to have iced 
grog on the spot. It is his good 
fortune that he will be unable to 
get far enough afield even to fall 
into a scrape. To get to the top 
of the sand-hill spur, where houses 
and tobacco-fields are plentiful, 
will exhaust his energies; and 
when he has panted up so far, the 
snow seems to be a good deal far- 
ther off from him than it appeared 
when he saw it from the window 
of his gast-hof. The man who can 
go a good deal farther is the one 
most likely to get into danger ; but 
we must presume him able to take 
care of himself. If he is wise he will 
know that it will never do to treat 
these hills as he has been accus- 
tomed to treat those of the Scots 
Ilighlands or of the Lakes. If they 
seem to be close at hand and easy 
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of access, it is on account of the 
magnitude of all the objects, and 
the rarity of the air. It will take 
youa hard pull to reach that snow, 
and when you have attained your 
object and made your grog, you 
will be still more reminded of the 
distance you have come when you 
are returning, and the excitement 
of contending with the space is 
over. The town, with all its white 
marble houses, is quite distinct 
under your feet, but observe what 
atoy of a thing it is. You cannot 
see the human beings swarming in 
its chief street ; you cannot see the 
windows; you can scarcely distin- 
guish the public buildings. Before 
you can distinguish the human 
beings like moving dots, weary 
hours have passed, first over rock 
and snow—-then over turf—then 
through forests of dwarf pines 
some two feet high, their stature 
gradually stretching as you get down 
to the true forest girdle, 

Looking up the Inn you.see an 
abrupt projection of rock, a sort of 
bluff. It seems a trifle, and close at 
hand; but it is eight miles off, and 
seven hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. That is not a great thing 
in the Tyrol, but it is a great thing 
that it is within an easy walk of a 
eity—that it starts right up from 
the side of a turnpike road, instead 
of being reached by a heavy climb 
like most of the Alpine precipices, 
and that you can look at it from the 
inn just at its base while you are 
imbibing an excellent dinner. The 
precipice is called the Martinswand, 
Like the hero of many battles, it is 
decorated with crosses, chapels, and 
consecrated grottoes, on account of 
a meritorious miracle performed on 
it. The Emperor Maximilian, when 
hunting up the hill, got himself into 
such a condition on the edge that 
he must inevitably have tumbled 
over, had he not been rescued by 
a poacher who was hiding there to 
escape the punishment due for his 
offences against that very Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty got warning 
of the coming help by a loud 
hollo; and, as the story goes, he 
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conferred on his rescuer the title 
of Hollauer von Hohen-felsen. 
There are here many fine clefts in 
the mountain, with a peculiar and 
in some measure provoking char- 
acter. In the lower ranges you 
think that when you walk up a 
little you may get across the stream 
and pass te the other side; 
but as you ascend, the bed of 
the water does not ascend with 
you. It lies in a cleft the pre- 
cipitous sides of which grow higher 
and higher the farther up you 
climb. It is a gentle slope that 
you have left behind, but you 
now look down into a deep wild 
ravine. 

All attempts to reach the higher 
ranges require a good deal of cir- 
cumspection, unless you encumber 
yourself with a guide—and to 
rightly constituted minds that is 
a sacrifice of by far the larger part 
of the enjoyment of such an expe- 
dition. To the uninitiated there 
will appear many paths, leading 
straight up the mountain, which 
yet he will do well to avoid. Such 
a path presents an easy gradient, 
and is notably distinct and broad; 
yet, if it lead not to destruction, it 
will invariatly bring the hapless 
wanderer to obstruction. You will 
observe that the path, broad and 
clear as it is, is seamed with cuts 
and deep scratches, as if it had 
been swept by giants with brooms 
made of pine trees, vestiges of 
which are strewed about upon the 
surface in fragments of timber and 
crushed branches. These well-de- 
fined paths are, in fact, the grooves 
by which the timber is hurled down 
from the higher forests. The lower 
reach, which seems so reasonable 
and easy a road, has a gentle decline 
to bring the mass which has thun- 
dered down the mountain-side gra- 
dually to a stop. As you go upwards, 
you find the rut get steeper and 
steeper, for the course selected for 
it is an abrupt uninterrupted de- 
scent. When the wanderer dis- 
covers what kind of groove he has 
got into, his next pleasant con- 
sideration will be, what if he should 
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encounter on its way down a sample 
of the merchandise for the convey- 
ance of which the abrupt path has 
been prepared ? 

But it is the glory of this district 
that the scenery dispersed over it 
is so abundant and so various that 
there is no need of climbing or 
extra exertion of any kind. Lounge 
about where you will, there is al- 
ways something to feast the eye. 
There is a ramification through all 
the valleys of good easy roads. 
The southward direction is the 
more profitable, as it leads to the 
passes into Italy, and to the highest 
ranges—to the backbone of the 
Alps. Thus a few miles’ walk by 
the Still Thal or the Stubay dis- 
closes new successions of snowy 
summits. You can easily vary 
your starting-point by the railway, 
and soon this service will be greatly 
enlarged by the line across the Bren- 
ner to Verona. It is impossible to 
see this line, so far on as it now is, 
without a tribute of admiration for 
the boldness of the project. As 
much of the line seems to go under 
as above ground. The tunnelling is 
of the most difficult kind, being in 
great part through sand-hill spurs, 
where a lining is necessary suffi- 
ciently strong to meet the pressure 
of the loose material of the hill. 
From the surrounding heights these 
tunnels look like the earth-holes of 
moles or rats, or rather perhaps, of 
gnomes or cobolds, represented by 
the swarms of pigmy-looking crea- 
tures who are busily at work 
around them. There is a curious 
eataract at Berg-Isel, close to the be- 
ginning of the Jine. It comes over 
a ridge so straight and flat as to 
seem like an artificial dam. One 
can hardly doubt that it has been 
tampered with ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is not easy to conceive how 
human hands got access to it, since 
in a narrow channel it carries with 
it about as much water as the Tay 
at Perth. The old road winds 
round.the spur of the mountain, 
so as to avoid the river near the 
fall, where the banks are very 
steep; but the railway is cut 


into the rock close _ beside it, 
The other lines, passing. though 
they do through grand scenery, 
have an easy business of it. They 
are laid on the broad meadow or 
haugh by the side of the great 
rivers, and they have little more 
to contend with in the way of in- 
terruption than the gradient of the 
river’s own descent. These rivers 
—the Salz, the Inn, and the Iser— 
hurl downwards with tremendous 
currents; yet the slope sufficient 
to give them their impetuosity is 
a moderate pressure on a railway. 
The new lines through the central 
passes are affairs of a different 
character, and will add new dan- 


‘gers, such as that of the avalanche, 


to railway travelling. 

Free passage through this country 
is met by one rather provoking 
difficulty in these same rapid rivers, 
Bridges are only at long intervals, 
There are also for your accommo- 
dation a few stated ferries. But 
you do not, asin the home rivers, 
see a small boat here and there 
nestled under the trees. The rivers 
are too impetuous for such craft to 
live in them. Hence close neigh- 
bours are irretrievably severed from 
each other—an impassable sea rolls 
between. Is is observable, whether 
from this cause or not, that the 
Tyrolese are not a_ people of a 
nautical or aquatic character. On 
their large lakes the boats are gene- 
rally heavy masses cut out of logs 
of wood like the one made by 
Robinson Crusoe which he found 
too large to be floated. Thus in 
naval affairs the mountaineers of 
the Alps have made no progress 
since the Romans knew them, and 
are at present far behind the New 
Zealanders. 

Innsbruck, by the way, is not 
exactly the spot where one who 
desires quietness should set up his 
tabernacle. It has a Babylonish 
air as if frequented by all nations 
and languages. This has all its ad- 
vantages for some. In the heavy 
uniform German towns it is provok- 
ing to find that some little diver- 
gence from the conventional cos- 
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tume makes you a monster which 
all stare at and some deride, as the 
people of Vanity Fair treated Chris- 
tian. But so motley and varied is 
the costume here, that I question 
if you would attract much notice 
though you appeared in a kilt and 
top-boots with a cocked hat above 
them. This variety of characters 
gives the place its noisy Babylonish 
tone. Then all day there is cease- 
less rifle-shooting—for this is the 
headquarters of the famed Tyrolese 
marksmen. The night has its own 
noises, which come to you through 
the window, which the heat re- 
quires you to keep open. There 
are some six or eight church clocks, 
all deep toned; they strike not 
only each hour but each quarter of 
an hour, and not being unanimous 
in the time they keep, their chimes 
are tolerably continuous, Then 
every now and then, for some 
special ecclesiastical reasons un- 


known to the uninitiated heretic, 
some great bell is set in motion, 
“swinging slow with sullen roar.” 
Then a practice of old times, which 


has dropped out of use here within 
the memory of some old people, is 
still in fresh observance there, and 
in obedience to its dictates a watch- 
man with tremendous power of 
lungs assures you at the conclusion 
of every hour that you may rest 
in safety. The thorough seasoned 
wanderer who has had his day of 
hard trudging will be above mind- 
ing these things. They will lull 
him to sleep, and perhaps give a 
touch of reality to the fairy dreams 
they mingle with. To such a per- 
son there is no recollection of bed 
and its surrounding conditions, but 
the perfectness of the sleep there 
enjoyed. A bad sleeper, however, 
had better not select Innsbruck as 
his place of refuge from wakeful- 
ness and nightmare—he will find 
plenty of quiet country inns not 
far away. 

It is among the things not easily 
to be accounted for why the pro- 
fessors of “the gentle craft,” as 
they cynically term it, have not 
found their way to the Tyrol and 
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the Salz-Kammer-Gut. These are 
places far more accessible than 
Norway, which has many pilgrims 
of thé fishing order. We associate 
the Alps with sports of a higher 
flavour—chamois-hunting and the 
like; but there are many difficul- 
ties in the way of the stranger 
turning jiiger. There are the high 
prerogative privileges of sport, not 
to be easily bought; and there are 
the difficulties attending the prac- 
tice of the sport, not easily to be 
overcome by a stranger. Your 
southern Saxon, who has got the 
length of setting out with his gillie 
to stalk in the glens of Inverness 
and Western Ross, will not have 
yet educated himself for dealing 
with the chamois in the high Alps; 
but I do not see why he could 
not as easily fish in the lakes and 
streams of these Alps as in Scot- 
land. Your fisher professes to be 
under a sort of vow of poverty 
and simplicity. His is the cheap 
sport proper to the poor man who 
is content with his little. The 
idea has probably been fostered by 
the remembrance that apostles were 
fishermen. The practice has not 
been driven to asceticism. Anglers 
don’t restrict themselves to pulse 
and water, but will betake them- 
selves to roast veal and wine, if not 
to stronger liquors if they can get 
them cheap, and without infringe- 
ment of the vow of economy. Now 
this is just the feature that should 
recommend our district to them. 
If it would be .a costly affair te 
hire a band of jigers to stalk for 
you in the high Alps, down where 
the fishing waters are, comfortable 
inns abound—inns where you 
can live cheaper than at Tibbie 
Shield’s, or the Nest. To the 
abundance of the fish there is the 
most lively testimony. In the 
clear shallows you see the trout at 
any time. For instance, in a run- 
nel from the river Inn, passing 
round a village where it makes a 
sort of gutter in which the people 
washed their clothes and dishes, 
I -have seen the trout swarming 
thick, as one sometimes sees min- 
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nows in a mill-lead. You get deli- 
cious specimens of the species at 
the inns if you have the good 
sense to ask for ‘“forellen.” In 
some places too you may see por- 
traits of prize-catches—twenty and 
thirty pounders. Why, I repeat, 
is so goodly a fieid uncultivated? 
Does Piscator care for noble scen- 
ary, or does he deem it a mere 
vanity, which, if it have any in- 
fluence, will disturb him in the 
earnest pursuit of his solemn duty? 

At the risk of incurring his con- 
tempt, if such be his humour, I 
beg to introduce him to one or two 
of the scenes in which his vocation 
may be followed in this region. 
The Achen See holds among Alp- 
ine lakes somewhat the same rank 
as Loch Katrine in the Highlands, 
und Windermere in England — 
it unites the soft and warm with 
the wild and mountainous. It is 
nearer to the snows than the Ge- 
neva, Lucerne, Neuchatel, and other 
known Jakes in Switzerland. The 
lakes at Interlachen, to be sure, 


reflect abundant snows, but they 
are themselves in a flat, amid mea- 


dows and gardens. The Achen 
See is high up, yet not too high to 
have rich vegetation in its sheltered 
nooks. It is very accessible. It 
is but six miles from a railway 
station—Jembach, on the line be- 
tween Kuffstein and Innsbruck. 
Few people at home have heard of 
Jembach, yet it has several inns of 
pretty large size. The village is 
one of those which cling to the 
steep ascents rising from the bor- 
ders of the rivers, sending their 
houses forward to cling to every 
spot where standing-room can be 
had on the steep ascent. So you 
mount, corkscrewing through ab- 
rupt winding lanes; and ever as 
you think you are surely above 
all human habitation, you come 
to another dwelling and another. 
A roaring stream dashes down 
through the village, seeming as: if 
it were resolved and able to go 
where it would, in spite of all 
efforts to lead it on in an orderly 
manner for useful purposes, which 
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are here chiefly for driving the 
mills in which the steel, for which 
Jembach has a local celebrity, is 
manufactured. So you see it here 
spurting forth in a fountain from 
some crack in a trough, and there 
tumbling in a great cataract over 
its side. There is an immense 
waste of water-power, but there 
is still no doubt enough kept to 
serve the capital at the disposal of 
the iron-masters. Many of the 
lateral glens along the great rivers 
of the district are thus invaded, as 
it were, by sweltering waters. They 
are one of the features which struck 
the picturesque eye of Prout, the 
water-colour painter; and next only 
to the refreshing effect of passing 
among them in a hot dusty day, 
was that of seeing the rendering 
of the excited waters by his free 
transparent touch in a collection 
of dry conventional landscapes. 
The stranger feels naturally curious 
as to how it is that children are 
reared to maturity in these valleys, 
There is a story about a man with 
a too numerous family taking lodg- 
ings beside the sixteen locks of the 
Union Canal, and furnishing each 
of his children with a fishing-rod; 
but a residence in Jembach would 
be a more promising speculation. 

The six miles of ascent to the 
lake are steep—so steep that the 
light pedestrian has the infinite 
satisfaction of passing the heavy 
four-horsed vehicles with which 
the native Dons get their frousy 
and well-born selves conveyed to 
the spot which, by the laws of local 
touring, they are doomed to visit 
—for, remark, Germany has @ 
tourists’ code just as we have, and 
it must be obeyed. 

The first glimpse of the lake 
may, perhaps, be a little disappoint- 
ing if expectations have been much 
excited. The visitor has been 
ascending for some miles, and, 
therefore, the heights just at hand 
are not so great as they appeared 
from below, and there is nothing 
very remarkable in the little bay 
of smooth water winding in among 
them. But let him take a leisurely 
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walk along the brink, and he will 
find a sense of enjoyment gradually 
stealing over him. The scenery is 
infinitely varied; in some places 
soft with feathery verdure—in 
others as grand and majestic as 
the greediest eye can demand. 
The water, of the lovely beryl 
blue peculiar to the district, dark- 
ens in colour with its depth till it 
becomes almost black, but still 
with the tone of blue. I don't 
know any class of scenery that 
becomes so much our companion 
for the time as a fine lake, or so 
much the treasured object of after- 
recollection. I can assure every 
one who has the faculty of enjoy- 
ing mountain scenery that he will 
walk along the whole length of the 
Achen See with ever - increasing 
pleasure; and if he refresh himself 
with a jug of wine at the good inn 
of the Achen Thal, he will take 
the road back with renewed capa- 
city for enjoyment. In the end, it 
will be with a reluctance partaking 
of sadness that he bids farewell 
to so endearing a spot.. When he 
returns to the inn at Jembach and 
plans a pedestrian route for his 
return westward, it will be to pick 
up the train at Miesbach, taking 
the Achen See on his way. 

The great rival of the Achen 
See—its far distant superior in the 
eyes of those who admire only the 
grand and terrific—is the Koenigs 
See, in the Bavarian Highlands. 
This has, perhaps, the rockiest 
setting among all the lakes of 
Europe—at least among those which 
are large enough to command the 
scenery. To do this, the sheet of 
water must be something far be- 
yond a mere tarn in the lap of some 
mountain. It must be on such 
a scale that the mountains belong 
to it as the predominant feature. 
The sternness of the setting, as we 
may call it, of this See is attest- 
ed by its inaccessibility to human 
foot where it stretches round the 
folds of the mountains. It thus 
forfeits one feature in the esthetics 
of scenery—the faculty of being 
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visited by the wanderer alone and 
at his will. True, it may be 
counted ‘ a scene alike where souls 
united or lonely contemplation” 
may stray. But even though in 
your case there may be no cry, for 
the “ ceaseless vulture” ceasing to 
prey on self-condemning bosoms, 
yet boatmen, or boatwomen either, 
who are the majority here, may 
perhaps not happen to make “ souls 
united” for the wanderer. But 
there is no remedy at the Koenigs 
See—he must submit to the stern 
conditions in which nature has im- 
bedded the noble waters. Where 
the lake empties there is a patch 
of flat sward where boats are to be 
had. Some two-thirds or so of the 
distance to the other end there is 
another smooth patch of brilliant 
sward, and a third landing-place is 
at the head. But elsewhere there 
is hardly standing-room to be had 
on the edge, so abruptly do the 
precipices plunge down. You see 


them in the transparent water run- 


ning straight and perpendicular 
without a bend into the unknown 
depths. 

That there may be any point 
high up among the mountains, 
where a native conversant in their 
inner geography could get a view of 
some considerable part of the lake, 
is a possible supposition; but I 
convinced myself, by an inspec- 
tion of angles and gradients, that 
any attempt by a stranger to 
reach such a stand-point would be 
a vain and disappointing expendi- 
ture of labour. There was nothing, 
therefore, for it, if I were really to 
see what I had gone to see, but 
submission to the conditions of the 
spot.° There is, after all, too, a 
kind of mysterious grandeur about 
this proud reserve which denies the 
enjoyment of the scene to all but 
those who trust themselves upon 
the bosom of its own dark waters; 
for the lovely blue in which they 
bask in the shallow where the 
boats lie deepens almost to black- 
ness under the shadows of the 
mighty precipices. The oracular 
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Murray says, ‘“‘ The scenery of 
the lake is wonderfully grand and 
impressive by reason of the great 
height of the mountains which 
wall it in on all sides, rising 5000 
feet, perpendicular from its margin.” 
Mural precipices 5000 feet high 
are not to be lightly and readily 
spoken of. The sides are not per- 
pendicular, but run up in slopes 
and terraces quite abrupt enough 
to satisfy the most rapacious eye. 
Perhaps spots might be found 
whence, if you let yourself off, a 
few molluscous fragments plunging 
down three or four thousand feet 
might reach the lake, and make 
for the moment an ugly spot in 
its transparent waters, and this is 
enough to make very superb moun- 
tain scenery. There is snow wher- 
ever there is a sufficient level to re- 
tain it; and in places too abrupt 
for snow you see the forest climb- 
ing up as far as it can. A green 
patch here and there, looking like 
a fungus, would, if you were up at 
it, turn out a goodly stretch of wood 
in which you might lose yourself. 
To my eye, the geological charac- 
ter of a rock has much influence 
on its effect as a piece of scenery. 
Here all is hard crystalline lime- 
stone—that is to say, marble. It 
is sometimes pure white, whence 
it merges through delicate pink 
into a rich red, which seems to 
deepen its fiery colour in the hot 
rays of the sun. The crystalline 
rocks—the marbles, traps, porphyr- 
ies, and granites—have something 
in their shape and character which 
gives them the same sort of rela- 
tion to the sedimentary rocks which 
gems have to inferior stones. There 
is a hardness and clearness of out- 
line which no buffeting of winds 
and waters can abrade-—which re- 
sists even the rubbing shoulders 
with the human race. The crystal- 
line rock yields to outward force 
only in its own crystalline manner, 
reserving its special form of frac- 
ture, if break it must. A good 
study of this characteristic is to be 
seen in the castle Rock of Edin- 
burgh, especially those parts of it 
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near the base, which are subject to 
the manipulation of a sordid com- 
munity. Where sandstone would be 
abraded and take a dirty smooth- 
ness on its surface, the black trap 
breaks in its own cubical crystal- 
line form, and ever presents flat 
surfaces and clean angles. The 
same feature on a great scale gives 
a character to the mountains round 
the Koenigs See. Up to the very 
highest points you see the crys- 
talline character of the rock in its 
grand flat slopes and abrupt pre- 
cipitous edges. 

There is no lingering about the 
Koenigs See. The rowers pull to 
shore as hard as they can. You 
land out of the deep pit in the 
mountains, step ashore on the flat 
patch of grass, and pay your fare; 
but you have seen something that 
will fill the memory with pictures 
never to be effaced. And in the 
neighbourhood you may indulge in 
a perpetual feast of such scenery, 
minus the lake. The touring sta- 
tion to which the Koenigs See be- 
longs is Berchtesgaden, about fif- 
teen miles from Salzburg. No rail- 
way touches this remote village; 
you reach it by walking, or by the 
old - fashioned schnell post. The 
glimpses you catch at Salzburg of 
snows and spiked summits beckon 
you onwards. The flat haugh on 
the edge of the Salz is much wider 
than you thought, the actual hills 
much farther off, and very pro- 
vocative and tantalising. At length 
you skirt the mighty Unterberg, the 
foremost bastion of the actual Alps. 
In the caverns piercing its ample 
sides the people believe that the 
spirits of two of the mightiest of 
monarchs, Charlemagne and Charles 
the Fifth, repose. They are some 
day or other to waken simultane- 
ously, and resume government busi- 
ness. 

Hitherto the world had not been 
precisely informed of the situation 
or political conditions which so 
curious a resuscitation is to pro- 
duce ; but it has just been revealed. 
Since I saw the mountain, two Em- 
perors have been holding counsel 
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under its shadow; and in a popu- 
lar political pamphlet, which has 
been widely strewn about in Aus- 
tria, Charles the Fifth has been 
mythically brought forth from his 
cavern to make a third with them. 
It is there explained that the event 
which will bring him forth in the 
body is the creation of a compact 
and united Germany. Every hun- 
dred years the Emperor lifts his 
head and asks if that event has 
yet arrived. Next time when he 
varies the monotony of his exist- 
ence by putting this question, it will 
be answered in the affirmative. 
The result of the Salzburg meeting 
will be a grand European war, in 
which France and Prussia will each 
exhaust itself. Then will Austria 
step forward to the rescue, declar- 
ing that not a single German vil- 
lage shall be ruled by a stranger, 
and the house of Lorraine will again 
be the head of a German Empire 
more compact and national than 
that of the past. 

Berchtesgaden is surely one of 
the most delightful spots upon the 
crust of the earth—so secluded is 
it, and so affluent in noble scenery. 
It may be counted as entirely ex- 
empt from English tourism, and it is 
less sought by Austrian and Bava- 
rian pleasure-seekers than the Saltz 
Kammer-Gut and Innsbruck. I 
pitched my camp here at the inn of 
the Lauthaus, in pursuance of a 
policy which I have generally found 
to be successful. The ‘Murray’ I 
possessed—an edition a year or two 
old—had passed on this house the 
ominous sentence, “dirty and dear.” 
The result was that I found it to be 
clean and reasonable. All things 
about it and its management were 
well-favoured and pleasant, down to 
its two imp kellners—boys some 
ten or twelve years old, inspired by 
an attentiveness that amounts to 
pertinacity, and with such a super- 
fluity of energy, that, while serving 
you effectively and readily, they 
extract from you the history of 
your past life and future prospects, 
with an exact and particular ac- 
count of what you are about day by 


day—if you are going to sail on the 
Koenigs See or to climb the Watz- 
man. ‘“Hollo!” says one of them, 
who finds you deficient in punctu- 
ality, “here waits your breakfast. 
Ah, I see you have been tempted 
to spend your money at the horn- 
ware shop yonder. So you were 
not so busy, then; you were only 
promenading to get an appetite, 
which your breakfast awaits.” To 
a& person with an imperfect col- 
loquial supply of German, such 
active curiosity gives a good deal 
of hard work; but it is a sort of 
training, and may in this view be 
thankfully endured. 

Berchtesgaden has its special 
sights; but the glory of the place 
is that you can go nowhere in the 
group of mountains wherein it 
nestles without beholding an in- 
finity of what is noblest and most 
beautiful in scenery. It is to be 
found among the various folds of 
the mountains, with their spiked 
tops, their snowy aprons, and their 
deep green forest girdles. But to 
those who have a special craving for 
penetrating the dark recesses of 
nature there are opportunities also. 
Wherever the word “klamm” oc- 
curs in @ map, one is sure to find a 
deep dark cleft with a white roaring 
torrent hurrying through it. One 
of these, the Wimbachklamm, is 
within two or three hours’ walk 
of the village. You take the road 
to Ramsau, and turn off where a 
stream descends from a valley lead- 
ing to the Yagdschloss or hunting- 
lodge of Wimbach. After mount- 
ing a little way up, you find the 
rocks rising black and perpendicu- 
lar above you, while the stream 
whirls down below, a succession of 
cataracts. A very attractive fea- 
ture of this klamm is a row of 
tiny waterfalls dropping over the 
face of the rock into the principal 
stream. They are lined by wild 
flowers and brilliant mosses, a 
gentle and beautiful fringing to 
the tossing cataracts below. They 
reminded me of the Linn of Oor- 
riemulzie, near Braemar. 

(To be continued.) 
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Any one who watches the signs 
of the times, the material wants 
and intellectual movements of the 
age, must feel assured that a revis- 
ion of our Monetary System will be 
one of the first questions forced 
upon the attention of, if not spon- 
taneously taken up by, the reformed 
Parliament. There is certainly no 
lack of remedies proposed. The 
difficulty of the case lies rather in 
the number and diversity of the 
new systems which are already ad- 
vocated. In truth their name is 
legion; and this very multiplicity 
and diversity is probably the great- 
est obstacle to the success of the 
movement. A Minister who has 
but little time to examine the 
remedies proposed, and to think 
out for himself the practical effects 
of each, is apt to turn away from 
the problem in despair; and to in- 
fer, with easy rapidity, that all of 
the proposals alike must be wrong 
or seriously imperfect, seeing that 
they differ so widely from one an- 
other. Any statesman, however, 
who argues in this superficial way 
will certainly find himself in the 
wrong. He will find that though 
for the sake of ease he himself has 
shrunk from mastering the prob- 
lem, there will be many members 
in the new House who have care- 
fully investigated the subject, and 
who will press their views with 
an earnestness of spirit and cogency 
of reasoning that will compel the 
Government to deal with the ques- 
tion. 

It is true that the study of the 
currency question, to one who does 
not think out the problem for him- 
self—who does not laboriously set 
himself to master the mazy multi- 
tude of facts, and to ascertain their 
precise significance, but who seeks 
to understand the question by ac- 
cepting the statements and opinions 
of the many writers on the subject 
—is at present but a listening toa 


chorus of discordant cries. The 
ery “Eureka!” is raised now jn 
one part of the wide field, now in 
another, till the hunt after the 
truth terminates in disappoint- 
ment. It is like the hunt after the 
fairy fox, whose various parts ap- 
peared to the hunters each in a dif. 
ferent part of the field,—his brush 
in one direction, his head in an- 
other, his fore-legs in one place, 
and his hind-quarters in another; 
and each hunter, as he descried 
a part of the animal, raised the 
“¢ view-halloo,” and started off in pur- 
suit as if the whole fox were actu- 
ally before him, “the field” being 
immediately broken up, and starting 
off in different directions, and even 
if successful, the pursuers found at 
the last that they had captured but 
a fragment of the animal, while the 
real object of their pursuit was still 
beyond their reach. So it is with 
the vast body of “ currency doctors.” 
Even if they successfully run down 
the object of their pursuit, it proves 
to be a mere fragment,—of no use of 
itself as long as the other parts are 
not equally mastered and combined 
with it as a living whole. 

At the present time, the upper- 
most thought in the minds of prac- 
tical men is to devise a plan which 
will give to our monetary system 
a suitable power of expansion, to 
meet the severe strains which ever 
and anon are made upon it. How 
to obtain an elastic monetary sys- 
tem: this is the main problem 
with practical men. They do not 
care much as to the terms upon 
which this elasticity or expansi- 
bility is to be procured. They 
have got so accustomed to high 
rates of discount—eight, ten, or 
even twelve per cent—that they 
would be thankful if currency in 
adequate amount to the wants of 
the community could in times of 
difficulty be obtained even upon 
those exorbitant terms. The most 
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pressing defect of the present sys- 
tem is, that even upon those terms 
an adequate supply of currency is 
sometimes not to be obtained,—so 
that substantially good securities 
cannot be converted into currency ; 
and mercantile houses, financial 
companies, and even banks, have 
to come to the ground, owing to a 
temporary impossibility of convert- 
ing their assets into currency. 

This, we say, is at present the 
starting-point in all plans put for- 
ward by practical men for a reform 
of our monetary system. Beyond 
this, few of the “practical men” 
venture to go. Engrossed in busi- 
ness, they have little time, and few 
of them have the capacity, to enter 
upon the science of the question, 
and to ascertain how much further 
areform of our monetary system 
may be carried. They are confident 
that their rudimentary proposal is 
desirable; and they also see how 
beneficial it would be to get rid of 
the perplexing fluctuations and ex- 
cessive elevations of the rate of dis- 
count,—in other words, to keep 
steady the value of the currency, 
which is the measure of value. 

Under a perfect monetary system, 
the value of the currency should al- 
ways bethe same. As Leon Fauchet 
remarks in his ‘ Political Economy,’ 
a fixity in the value of the currency 
is a mark of civilisation, and a cur- 
rency which fluctuates in value is 
a barbarism. Under the erroneous 
and altogether absurd system estab- 
lished in 1844, we have become so 
accustomed to variations in the 
value of the currency, and of the 
charge for banking accommodation, 
disastrous as those variations have 
been, that we have almost lost sight 
of the true object of currency. The 
currency is the Measure of Value— 
the circulating medium by which 
the value of all other kinds of pro- 
perty is represented in a negotiable 
form. If the currency fluctuates in 
value, all monetary contracts are 
thereby vitiated. Under the pre- 
sent system in this country, it is no 
exaggeration to say that a merchant 


who gives his bill or promise to pay 
£1000 three months after date, may 
find that, owing to a change in the 
value of money, he has to pay £1250; 
and it is quite a common case if he 
has to pay £1100 instead of £1000. 
Say that a merchant, when the Bank 
rate is 4 or 5 per cent, purchases a 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods, 
and gives a bill for £1000 payable at 
three months after date. In the in- 
terval, the Bank-rate is doubled— 
is raised to 9 or 10 per cent ; in con- 
sequence, the markets are depressed 
to the extent of 20 or 25 per cent 
below their former ordinary price : 
and thus, in order to get money to 
meet his bill, the merchant must 
sell not only the thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods which he received, 
but a fifth or a fourth part more, 
before he can obtain the £1000 
which he promised to pay. This 
is a great evil. It indicates a glar- 
ing defect in our present monetary 
system. Itisabarbarism. And the 
only wonder is, that habit should 
have accustomed the present gene- 
ration to regard such a system as 
tolerable in any degree. By our 
ancestors such a system would have 
been scouted as a barbarism; and 
the thinking men of the new gene- 
ration now rising up regard it in 
exactly the same light. 

The grand object of all plans of 
Monetary Reform is to prevent or 
minimise fluctuations in the Meas- 
ure of Value,—in other words, to 
insure steadiness in the value or 
the currency, in which all contracts 
are made; so that those contracts 
may not be vitiated owing to a 
change in the value of the circu- 
lating medium by which they are 
payable and must be discharged. 
This is a most important object. It 
is of momentous importance to the 
community that the sum (the amount 
of currency) which a man promises 
to pay at a certain date—whether 
it be a yearly rent for house or land, 
or a three months’ bill—should re- 
present the same value or purchas- 
ing power, should be convertible 
into the same quantity of merchan- 
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dise or other property, at the time 
of payment as at the time when the 
contract was made. 

It is impossible, of course, to 
prevent fluctuations in the value 
of the ordinary kinds of property, 
for all kinds of property vary more 
or less from time to time, and in 
some cases suddenly, owing to a 
change either in the amount of 
supply or in the extent of the de- 
mand. Such changes are inevit- 
able, and no one imagines that they 
can be prevented. But what is 
desired is, that changes of price 
should not be occasioned merely 
by a temporary excess or deficiency 
of the currency. The amount of 
the supply, and the extent of the 
demand, for any kind of property 
remaining the same, the price of 
that property should be unaltered. 
Yet at present, in such circum- 
stances, the price of goods is vastly 
enhanced or lowered owing to a 
wholly extraneous cause—viz., the 
fluctuations in the Measure of 


Value, a change in the purchasing 


power of the currency, owing to 
the supply of currency becoming 
greater or less than usual in pro- 
portion to the demand for it. 

We cannot prevent fluctuations 
in the price of goods—corn, cotton, 
houses, or land—because it is im- 
possible to increase the supply of 
them at all times when the demand 
increases, or to diminish the de- 
mand for them at all times when 
the supply of them falls below the 
ordinary amount. If the harvest 
is bad, the price of corn must rise; 
so must the price of cotton, or any 
other kind of goods, if the supply 
from any cause falls short of the 
demand. In like manner the price 
of corn or cotton, or any other 
commodity, must fall if, from any 
cause, the supply is greater than 
the usual demand. Such changes, 
we say, are acknowledged to be in- 
evitable. But the value of the cur- 
rency is another matter. Paper- 
money,-especially in the form of 
banking-currency, is the offspring 
of civilisation, devised for the very 
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purpose of keeping steady the Meas- 
ure of Value: it is a means by 
which the supply of currency may 
be kept always commensurate with 
the demand for it,—increasing if 
the demand for it increase, and 
diminishing when the demand 
diminishes. When the community 
require more currency, they obtain 
it from the banks in the form of 
additional loans and discounts; if 
less currency is needed, the fewer 
notes are taken from the banks, 
Hence it follows that if the cur- 
rency be issued by the banks al- 
ways on the same terms—that is to 
say, if the Bank-rate, the charge 
for banking-accommodation, _ re- 
mains always the same—the Mea- 
sure of Value will be perfect; the 
relative proportion between the 
amount of the currency and the re- 
quirements of the public will be 
always preserved ; and consequently 
the purchasing power of the cur- 
rency (not indeed as regards any 
particular kind of goods, but as 
regards property in general) will at 
all times be alike,—so that all 
monetary contracts will be equit- 
ably maintained, and no man will 
have to pay more value or receive 
less than he bargained for when 
his contracts were made. The at- 
tainment of this end is indispens- 
able to a perfect monetary system. 
And it is the grand object which all 
eurrency-reformers have, or ought to 
have, specially in view. 

There are two broad, and in some 
respects rough-and-ready, ways in 
which it has been sought or pro- 
posed to impart steadiness to the 
currency,—i.e., the Measure of 
Value. One of these is, by fixing 
the rate of discount; the other is, 
by fixing the amount of the cur- 
rency. The former of those means 
was in use in this country for nearly 
a century and a half after the es- 
tablishment of banks and banking- 
currency; and it was adopted, sua 
sponte, by the great Napoleon in 
founding the Bank of France. The 
latter system was advocated by 
Cobbett, one of the shrewdest prac- 
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tical men which our country has 
produced; it also finds favour with 
some writers of the present day. 
But neither of those systems is 
perfect of itself, and the latter is 
wholly untenable. 

1. The proposal of Cobbett— 
which is now advocated afresh—to 
preserve fixity in the Measure of 
Value by always keeping the cur- 
rency fixed at a certain amount, 
although specious in appearance, 
will not stand examination. The 
value of the currency (like that of 
every other thing) depends not 
merely upon the amount of the sup- 
ply, but upon the extent of the 
demand. There are two factors in 
the calculation, and Cobbett looked 
only at one. If the “requirement 
for currency remained at all times 
the same, and if the amount of the 
supply remained likewise the same, 
the value of the currency would con- 
sequently be perfectly steady. But, 
as every one knows, this is not the 
case. The requirement for cur- 
rency varies greatly from time to 
time. Hence to fix the amount of 
the currency, instead of being a 
means of insuring its uniform value, 
would ever and anon cause the lat- 
ter to fluctuate to a serious extent. 
In truth, if the amount of the cur- 
rency were fixed (though it is not 
easy to see how it could be fixed), 
our country would be subjected to 
even greater monetary embarrass- 
ments than at present. The defect 
of our present currency system is 
a want of elasticity—it cannot 
expand freely in accordance with 
the wants of the community: but 
if the currency were absolutely 
fixed in amount, we should be even 
worse off than we now are. LTence, 
whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced in support of a steady Bank- 
rate, as a means of insuring steadi- 
ness in the value of the currency, 
no such argument is tenable in sup- 
port of fixing the amount of the 
currency. With a fixed amount of 
currency we could not possibly have 
a fixed or steady Bank-rate. The 
two things are incompatible. 
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2. Napoleon I., when found- 
ing, or at least reconstituting, 
the Bank of France, said to the 
Governor and Directors: ‘“ Write 
up in letters of gold these words— 
What is the object of the Bank ot 
France? Zo discount commercial 
securities at four per cent.” Quot- 
ing this maxim, and appealing also 
to the established practice in our 
own country previous to 1844, 
during which long period the Bank- 
rate never varied more than one 
per cent, some writers now propose 
that a fixed Bank-rate should be 
substituted for the ceaseless fluctu- 
ations in the charge for banking- 
accommodation which have pre- 
vailed under the new system, estab- 
lished by the Bank Act of 1844-45. 
That such fluctuations are exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the interests of 
trade and industry of all kinds is 
indisputable. But the question is, 
How far is it practicable to abolish 
them, by establishing a fixed Bank- 
rate? 

If the Bank-rate were fixed—if 
the charge for making loans and 
discounts to the public were always 
the same—the steadiness in value 
of the currency would be fully in- 
sured. For, in such a case, the 
cost to the public of obtaining cur- 
rency would be at all times the 
same; so that the value of the cur- 
rency would always be the same. 
Now, the desirableness of securing 
a uniform value for the currency is 
indisputable; and certainly, those 
who maintain that it is practicable 
to have a fixed Bank-rate, have a 
strong basis of facts to arzue upon. 
They can point to the historical 
fact, that for 150 years after the 
establishment of Banking in this 
country, the Bank-rate never varied 
more than one per cent—ranging 
from 4 per cent to 5. Or they 
can point to the case of France, 
where, for half a century after 
the founding of the Bank of 
France by Napoleon I., a similar 
practice was steadily adhered 
to. In truth, it is a remark- 
able fact that, with a fixed Bank- 
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rate of 4 per cent, specie payments 
were fully maintained by the Bank 
of France during all the great wars 
and terrible national emergencies 
that took place during the reign 
of the First Napoleon. It is true 
that Napoleon always tried to 
make war support war, by levying 
forced contributions of money and 
supplies from the conquered coun- 
tries; nevertheless, even after mak- 
ing allowance for this, it is a strik- 


ing fact that the Bank of France, . 


during those critical years, should 
have never failed to meet its liabili- 
ties to pay specie on demand, while 
its charge for loans and discounts 
never altered from 4 per cent. 

But a great change has taken 
place since then—indeed within 
the last quarter of a century— 
which must not be overlooked. It 
is only recently that the foreign 
trade of France has assumed large 
proportions; and the foreign trade 
of our own country has likewise 
attained a magnitude far exceeding 
that of former times. This vast 
expansion of International trade 
has occasioned a greater demand 
for specie—the only form of cur- 
rency which is available in settle- 
ment of the international balances, 
Hence, it may be argued that, 
although a fixed Bank-rate of 4 or 5 
per cent was practicable in former 
times, when there was little inter- 
national trade, it would be quite 
impracticable now. On the other 
hand, it is to be noted that the 
supply of specie, the annual addi- 
tion to the world’s stock of the 
precious metals, has since 1848 in- 
creased in a ratio quite equal to, if 
nut greater than, the increase of 
international trade. In truth, the 
vast increase in international trade 
is in great part merely a conse- 
quence of the augmented supply of 
specie, without which such an ex- 
pansion of trade could not have 
taken place. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is very doubtful if there 
has been any change in the circum- 
stances of the case sufficient to 
render a steady Bank-rate of 4 or 5 
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per cent a whit less practicable 
now than it was in former times, 
But there are other considerations 
which have to be taken into ac- 
count, and which seriously conflict 
with the proposal for a legally fixed 
Bank-rate. : 
The Bank-rate is, presumably, 
the charge at which Banks can 
profitably carry on their business, 
—which busiress is to supply the 
public with the banking currency 
(notes and cheques) and specie, in 
exchange for good negotiable secu- 
rities deposited with the banks, 
This charge represents the cost 
which a banking-company incurs 
(1) in keeping up its establishment, 
—the rent of the premises, salaries 
of its clerks and managers &c.; 
and (2) the cost of supplying bank- 
ing-curreney and specie in exchange 
for commercial currency (bills) and 
other kinds of negotiable property. 
The first item of this charge is 
easily understood: it is the second 
alone which requires elucidation. 
Banking-accommodation, as we have 
said, may be given either in bank- 
ing-currency (notes and cheques) 
or in specie; and the cost to the 
bank of giving this accommodation 
depends upon the extent to which 
the bank is drawn upon in one or 
other of those three ways. Thus: 
(1) It is obvious that if the cus- 
tomers of the bank (the persons 
who deposit with it bills and other 
negotiable securities in exchange 
for a power of drawing upon it for 
the amount) take payment only by 
drawing cheques upon it, and if 
these cheques be paid into it again 
by the receivers, the process entails 
no expense upon the bank at all. 
In such a case it can discount bills 
to any extent at no expense to 
itself, save the ordinary cost of the 
establishment. Or if those cheques 
were paid into other banks, the 
result would be practically the 
same, inasmuch as the cheques 
which each bank holds against its 
neighbours usually balance the 
cheques which its neighbours hold 
against it. Speaking roundly, then, 
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as long as the public take payment 
of the discounted bills, &c., only 
by drawing cheques, the process 
entails no cost upon the banks at 
all. (2) If payment of discounted 
pills, &c., be taken in the form of 
a bank’s own notes, the cost to the 
bank in this case elso is almost 
nominal: for the notes of a bank 
of good repute are never cashed, 
save (when no £1-notes are allowed 
to be issued) as a means of getting 
“small change.” (3) On the other 
hand, if payment of the loans and 
discounts be demanded from the 
bank in specie, the cost of giving 
the accommodation is great. To 
meet such cases banks must keep 
in hand a stock of specie, which 
yields no interest; or they must 
provide themselves with specie by 
the sale of their securities (abroad), 
upon which a certain amount of 
loss may be expected. 

Now, it is true that, in ordinary 
times (as shown by the statistics 
of Sir John Lubbock), fully nine- 
tenths of the drafts upon banks are 


made only in the form of cheque 
payments—which occasion no cost 


to the banks at all. Nevertheless, 
banks are always Jiable to be called 
upon to pay the amount of their 
loans and discounts in specie,—so 
that they must keep a stock of the 
precious metals; and also at cer- 
tain times this demand for specie 
becomes of serious magnitude, there- 
by rendering the giving of banking- 
accommodation a costly process, 
The inference from these facts is 
important. Since the demand for 
specie (which is the greatest ele- 
ment in the cost of banking) greatly 
varies from time to time, it ap- 
pears impossible that the charge for 
banking-accommodation—in other 
words, the Bank-rate—can always 
remain the same. 

Drains of specie from the banks 
arise wholly in connection with our 
foreign trade and investments: the 
home trade, which supplies by far 
the larger amount for loans and 
discounts, needs only cheques and 
notes. Now it is true that those 
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foreign drains of specie are merely 
exceptional occurrences, — specie 
usually flowing into this country 
in greater amount than it is ex- 
ported. Hence it may be said— 
‘Why do not the banks act accord- 
ingly ? why do they not treat those 
foreign drains according to their 
real character—namely, as excep- 
tional occurrences, which can be 
taken into account in fixing the 
charge for banking-accommodation ? 
Why do banks not act as Life As- 
surance Companies do? When a 
visitation of the cholera or other 
deadly epidemic occurs, those com- 
panies do not charge more for in- 
suring @ man’s life than in ordinary 
times: they adhere to their ordi- 
nary rate, which is calculated to 
meet those exceptional times. Why 
should not banks do the same? 
It must be admitted that there is 
much to be said in favour of such 
a proposal. Moreover, it is not a 
novel one, for it was the established 
practice of our banks for a century 
and a half; and it worked with 
better results to the community 
than the new system of 1844 has 
done. The old system was this:— 
The banks found by experience 
how much specie was requisite to 
carry on their business safely, on 
the average of years; and they 
fixed their charge (the bank-rate) 
accordingly. They found that 4 
or 5 per cent was adequate to do 
this; and they charged this rate at 
all times. They did not raise their 
charge when an exceptional drain 
of specie took place; neither did 
they lower their charge when their 
power of giving banking-accommo- 
dation was greater than usual. 
They struck an average, and they 
adhered to it, just asa Life In- 
surance Company does. 

This is unquestionably by far 
the better course as regards the 
interests of the community. And 
it is quite an intelligible and rea- 
sonable process as regards the 
banks. At the same time, on 
purely banking grounds (i.e, apart 
from considerations of the public 
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weal) it is more natural that banks 
should vary their charge according 
to the circumstances of the time, 
—raising it or lowering it in pro- 
portion as the cost of giving bank- 
ing-accommodation to the public 
increases or diminishes. The banks 
may revert to the old system— 
which in point of principle there 
is nothing to object to: but what 
if they refuse to do this? Would 
it be right to compel them to do 
it by Act of Parliament? We 
think not: for in such a case Par- 
liament would have to fix at a 
definite point the charge at which 
banking-accommodation is to be 
given; and we think that is a 
matter which banks ought to be 
free to decide themselves. 

But then, there must be freedom 
and competition. If the State is 
uot to interfere with the bank-rate, 
there must be no monopoly: there 
must be perfect freedom in bank- 
ing as in all other kinds of trade. 
We shall examine the effects of 
such a system in the sequel; but 
we have first to consider a pro- 
posed reform of a very different 
kind, which seeks to cure the evils 
of the present system, and to keep 
steady the measure of walue, by 
means of a system of inconvertibdle 
paper-money. And as a prelude, 
let us say a word on the general 
principle of inconvertible paper- 
currency. 

The necessity for a general sus- 
pension of payments in specie in 
any country only arises in highly 
exceptional times. Hitherto, it 
has occurred chiefly, if not always, 
as a consequence of a great war. 
At such times it may arise from 
two different causes. It may arise 
either—as in England in 1797— 
in consequence of an unusual ab- 
sorption of specie in military oper- 
ations and in foreign loans connect- 
ed with the war; or, as in France in 
1793, and as recently in the United 
States, from the necessary expendi- 
ture of the Government exceeding 
not only the revenue but also the 
largest amount which the Govern- 
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ment can obtain by means of loans, 
In this latter case, the Government 
makes up the deficiency by an 
issue of inconvertible State-notes— 
a process which is equivalent to a 
forced loan, to be gradually re 
deemed by the State after the 
country has returned to its normal 
condition of peace and prosperity, 
This case is substantially a finan- 
cial one; and it is more instruo- 
tive to consider the other one, 
which comes more purely within 
the consideration of monetary 
science. 

, When the operations of war and 
mnilitary loans produce an excessive 
export of specie, the power of the 
banks to pay their liabilities in 
coin is gradually exhausted, and 
the result is a general suspension 
of specie-payments. The Govern- 
ment raises large loans, and with- 
draws the amount in specie from 
the banks for the purposes of ex- 
port; the contractors who have to 
supply the army abroad act in like 
manner; until there is no more 
specie left in the banks. It is a 
demand for payment of deposits 
in specie which compels the banks 
to suspend cash-payments. The 
note-circulation of the banks (as 
shown in 1797) has nothing to do 
with it. It is true that as, when 
such a suspension takes place, the 
banks pay their depositors in notes, 
the note-circulation also must be 
made inconvertible, otherwise the 
process would be illusory. But as 
regards the note-circulation pure 
and simple, no specie is asked for 
it, or only as a means of procuring 
“small change” in countries like 
France and England, where no 
small notes are allowed to be is- 
sued. 

The inconvertibility of the note 
is unquestionably a great evil; 
nevertheless, in certain circumstan- 
ces itis a lesser evil than others 
for which it affords a remedy. For 
example:—when (as in England 
during the great war with France 
under Napoleon I.) specie in some 
country rises exceptionally im 
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value, owing to the unusual a- 
mount of it required to be sent 
abroad, the alternative arises, either 
to suspend cash-payments, or to 
restrict the usual loans and note- 
issues of the banks to such a degree 
as to enable these establishments 
to meet their liabilities in specie. 
The latter course is really not prac- 
ticable: for a great contraction of 
loans naturally (as in England in 
1797, and in a lesser degree in 
1825, and in the United States 
in 1857) produces such a panic 
and “run” for deposits on the 
banks, that these establishments 
are forced to suspend specie-pay- 
ments. An internal “run” for 
specie is produced by the panic 
in addition to the external de- 
mand. The principle of self-pre- 
servation, in fact, leads every com- 
munity in such circumstances to 
a suspension of specie-payments, 
as the only means of escaping a 
tremendous and most disastrous 
convulsion. Were the opposite 
course to be tried, what would 
follow? (1) The value of the cur- 
rency and the rate of interest would 
be enormously raised. The whole 
monetary engagements of the com- 
munity would be vitiated. One 
class would greatly gain unjustly, 
and the others would greatly lose 
unjustly. This would be a revo- 
lution of the very worst kind. But 
this would not be all. For (2) the 
whole industrial energies of the 
country would be paralysed, The 
merchants, the manufaeturers, and 
traders of all kinds (who carry on 
their business by the aid of credit) 
would be ruined. Producers and 
others, having to pay an exorbitant 
rate for their loans, would be un- 
able to compete with those of other 
countries, And the very export 
trade, by a great development of 
which alone specie could be brought 
into the country to replace the sums 


ceaselessly sent abroad to support 
the war, would be diminished be- 
yond the ordinary amount. 

Moreover, a suspension of specie- 
payments at such a time, what 
would it produce? Suppose all 
the specie in a country were with- 
drawn, and its place exactly sup- 
plied by notes, the currency would 
not be depreciated in any way be- 
low its ordinary value. The notes 
would purchase exactly the same 
amount of goods or labour as the 
coins did. The currency would not 
rise in value with the abnormal 
price of specie: but it would main- 
tain its usual value—whieh is much 
better. Indeed, this is the very 
thing wanted. The notes would 
buy exactly as much as the coins 
did before—neither more nor less, 
—and just as the coins will do 
when they come back, when the 
currency will return to its normal 
condition.* And specie will so 
come back. It went away, not 
owing to any depreciation of the 
currency, but because, as in Eng- 
land in 1797, there was an excep- 
tional demand for it, in order to 
make payments abroad, which could 
only be made in specie. And the 
specie will come back in like man- 
ner,—without any rise in the value 
of the currency, and simply because 
the exceptional demand for it has 
ceased. 

True, the safeguard against over- 
issues which “convertibility ” af- 
fords would be temporarily with- 
drawn: but it does not necessarily 
follow that over-issues would take 
place—that the value of the cur- 
rency would be depreciated below 
its former level. In judging of this 
matter, we must not confound two 
very different, things. Issues of 
State paper-money —in the form 
of assignats or greenbacks — al- 
ways depreciate the currency: not 
necessarily, it may be, but practical- 





* For example, this is what actually occurred in the United States in 1857. 
Moreover, the notes of the New York banks circulated freely at par—they were 
actually as good as English sovereigns or American eagles—during the whole time 


of the suspension of payments in specie. 
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ly this has always been the result. 
Why? Because these State-notes 
are an addition to the ordinary cur- 
rency, and the Government can is- 
sue any amount of them it pleases. 
In issuing them, the Government 
does not consult the monetary re- 
quirements of the community, but 
its own exigencies. The whole of 
the Government expenditure is 
made in inconvertible notes: and 
there is no natural check upon such 
issues. They may be continued— 
as in France in 1795, and previous- 
ly in the United States during the 
War of Independence—until the 
notes do not bear the hundredth 
part of the value which they origi- 
nally possessed. And in a lesser 
degree the same tendency to a vast 
depreciation of State-notes was ex- 
emplified during the recent Civil 
War in the United States. 

On the other hand, a temporarily 
inconvertible Banking-currency is 
not prone to any such depreciation. 
And for these reasons. It can only 
be issued in answer to the demands 
of the community itself. It can 
only be issued in the form of dis- 
counts and loans; and no man will 
pay for money which he does not 
want. This makes a fundamental 
difference between an inconvertible 
currency issued by banks, and an 
inconvertible currency issued by 
the State. The State has a necessity 
to depreciate the currency, as (in 
its estimation at least) the lesser of 
two unavoidable evils. Banks have 
no inducement to do so. The only 
way in which banks can get out a 
larger issue of notes than usual is 
by reducing the rate of interest 
which they charge for their loans. 
And no bank is willing to do this. 
On the contrary, banks naturally 
seek to keep the rate of discount 
(the charge which they make for 
loans of their money) as high as 
possible. In fact, we question 
whether any depreciation of the 
currency will take place, owing to 
the note-circulation being made 
temporarily inconvertible, so long 
as the notes are issued by banks, 
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and not by the State. The notes, 
no doubt, may cease to be equal in 
value to specie, but this occurs only 
when specie has exceptionally and 
temporarily risen in value, At 
such times, spegie loses its prime 
quality as currency — namely, its 
steadiness of value; and still to 
adhere to it, in such circumstances, 
is to forget the real use of money, 
as the measure of value. Because 
a bit of metal was once a pint-pot, 
is certainly no reason for continu- 
ing to use it as a measure after its 
cubical capacity has been altered. 
To adhere (if adherence were prac- 
ticable) to specie-payments, in those 
highly exceptional periods, would 
be to adhere to a means which has 
become vitiated, and which, in fact, 
has ceased to be a (proper) means 
at all. Logically absurd, the pro- 
cess, at the same time, would be 
practically disastrous. It would 
sacrifice alike the interests of the 
community and the power of the 
State. 

So much for the general question. 
As regards the proposals now made 
for a reform of our monetary sys- 
tem by means of an inconvertible 
paper-currency, what is proposed, 
in order to keep steady the measures 
of value, is a State-issue of notes 
inconvertible into specie, but valid 
in payment of taxes and of all other 
payments to or by the State, and 
made a legal tender in all payments 
between man and man, There are 
various forms in which such a pro- 
posal has been made; but these 
(so far as they are entertainable at 
all) may be summed up under 
two heads :— 

Firstly, there is the proposal that 
such an issue of inconvertible State- 
notes should be made to the amount 
of each year’s taxation; the notes 
being cancelled when received by 
the State in payment of taxes, 
and fresh notes issued to the 
amount of the next year’s taxation. 
Such a plan is manifestly based on 
the idea that, if the Government 
axation amounts to 70 millions, 
an equal amount of notes will be 
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needed in payment of taxes. But 
every practical man knows that this 
idea is totally unfounded. At pre- 
sent, of the 70 millions of taxation, 
certainly not one-tenth part is paid 
in notes,—nine-tenths being paid 
to the tax-collectors either in bank- 
cheques or in coin. And even if 
the inconvertible State-notes were 
to be for £1, still probably one-half 
of the taxation would be paid in 
cheques and coin. In fact, the 
amount of the Government taxa- 
tion is no index whatsoever to 
the amount of money (notes and 
coin) required in revenue payments: 
so that the principle upon which 
this proposal is based is wholly fal- 
Jacious. 

Secondly, It has been proposed 
that, instead of making these in- 
convertible State-issues equal in 
amount to each year’s Government 
taxation, only a fixed amount (say 
20 millions) of such notes be issued. 
Not to raise theoretic difficulties, 
we may say frankly that we have 
no doubt that such notes would 
circulate as freely as bank-notes 
convertible into specie on demand. 
Neither shall we lay stress upon the 
fact that such inconvertible issues 
would import another anomaly into 
our already sufficiently anomalous 
monetary system. The banks, 
when a depositor applied to them 
for payment of a certain sum in 
specie, would be entitled to refuse, 
and would give him simply those 
inconvertible notes, leaving him to 
provide himself with specie as he 
best could. But, putting aside 
such objections, what, after ll, 
would such a system accomplish ? 
It would be a monetary gain of so 
many millions to the State; but it 
would be of not the slightest use 
asa remedy for our monetary diffi- 
culties. 

It is quite obvious that an issue 
of inconvertible notes would effect 
a gain to the State, equal to the 
amount of those note-issues. It is 
also true that, if the amount of 
those note-issues were kept clearly 
within the amount of note-currency 
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required by the country, those 
State-notes (although not legally 
convertible into specie) would cir- 
culate as freely as the convertible 
notes now issued by the banks. 
But this gain to the State would 
be just like that upon any issue of 
inconvertible paper-money, — like 
the assignats of France, or the 
greenbacks of America, which were 
issued under the pressure of a 
great national emergency, and as a 
means of raising forced loans from 
the community. Every one knows 
how liable such a system is to 
abuse. But even supposing it were 
not abused—even supposing that 
no more State-notes were issued 
than would naturally circulate at 
par with the specie which they re- 
present, — still it is obvious that 
such again can be made only once. 
Those notes, being a legal tender, 
would take the place of coin. The 
banks would be entitled to pay 
these State-notes to their deposi- 
tors instead of specie: accordingly, 
they would keep less specie on 
hand than at present; and the 
coin so displaced would be ex- 
ported or partially absorbed in 
jewellery and ornamentation, so as 
to be rendered unavailable for fur- 
ther use ascurrency. Such a gain, 
therefore, we repeat, could be made 
only once: and hence it ought to 
be reserved (as has been the case 
with all such inconvertible State- 
issues in other countries) as a re- 
source in great national emer- 
gencies, 

This gain to the State is the 
only advantage which such a sys- 
tem could accomplish. The system 
would not diminish in the slightest 
degree the defects of our present 
monetary system. It would not 
help us in the least to meet 
the fluctuations in the supply of 
gold which constitutes the root of 
our ever-recurring difficulties. It 
would certainly let loose, once for 
all, a certain amount of gold at 
present held in the banks: but 
that gold would thereupon dis- 
appear from the circulation; and 
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thereafter we should be in no bet- 
ter plight (if not in a worse one) 
than before, when a foreign drain 
of gold took place. Hence, as a 
plan of monetary reform—as a 
means of remedying the defects of 
our present monetary system (and 
itis solely in this light that it is 
advocated),— this plan of an issue 
of inconvertible State-notes is 
wholly worthless. It is inadmis- 
sible upon the following grounds: 
—(1) The amount of each year’s 
taxation is in no way necessarily 
commensurate with the monetary 
requirements of the community ; 
it may be too much, or it may be 
too little, for the ordinary wants 
of the public. (2) Such a system 
is quite incapable of meeting the 
variations which so frequently take 
place in the requirements for cur- 
rency. So that the root of the 
evil, the chief cause of the present 
changes in the measure of value, 
remains wholly untouched. And 
as to the proposal that only a cer- 
tain fixed amount of those incon- 
vertible State-notes should be 
issued, once for all,—the issue 
being made in the form of Govern- 
ment expenditure, and the notes 
thereafter remaining in constant 
use, either circulating in the hands 
of the public, or deposited in (and 
kept as a reserve by) the banks; 
this plan is, obviously, liable to 
nearly the same objections as the 
other. In both cases there would 
be a gain to the State—and more 
or less to the community,—as these 
notes would take the place of an 
equal amount of coin; but in 
neither case would there be any 
remedy for the fluctuations in the 
value of the currency, which in 
both cases is the special object 
sought to be attained. 

Neither of these plans, we say, 
is admissible. But there is one 
way—and as it seems to us only 
one—in which a State-issue of in- 
convertible notes can be adopted 
with advantage to the country, and 
so as to insure stability in the va- 
lue of the currency. It is as fol- 
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lows:—lIn the first place, the State 
must issue these notes to the banks, 
—leaving the banks thereafter to 
issue them to the public in the 
form of loans and discounts, to an 
amount corresponding with the ac- 
tual requirements of the commt- 
nity. Secondly, the conditions of 
issue by the State should be that 
the banks, in exchange for a sup- 
ply of those notes, shall deposit 
with the State an equal (or some- 
what larger) amount of Govern- 
ment securities. The notes, since 
they would thus come to represent 
Government debt, would be receiv- 
ed by the State in payment of 
taxation, &c.;— on this ground, 
and also because their substantial 
value is secured by the State, they 
may also be made a legal tender 
throughout the community; and 
finally, in the event of a bank be- 
coming insolvent, the State will 
return to the creditors the Gov- 
ernment securities which the bank 
had deposited in exchange for the 
notes. Thirdly, all the banks 
would then hold their reserves in 
Consols, instead of by credit at 
the Bank of England. Each bank, 
in short, would then keep its own 
reserve (which is the right plan) ; 
and, moreover, they would do so 
more profitably than at present, in- 
asmuch as they would get 3 per 
cent interest upon their reserves 
(as interest on their Consols), in- 
stead of no interest at all, as is the 
case with the amount which they 
keep in reserve in the bank of 
England. 

Now let us see how such a sys- 
tem would work. 

1. The banks, as a whole, would 
hardly require to make any addi- 
tion to their stock of Government 
securities. The Bank of England 
already holds fully 25 millions of 
Government stock (15 millions in 
its Issue department, and 10 or 12 
in its Banking department); and 
the other 400 banks of the king- 
dom probably hold at least 15 mil- 
lions of Government securities ; — 
in all, fully 40 millions, which is 
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equal to the whole amount of bank- 
notes at present required by the 
community. But say that they 
keep 10 or 20 millions more in the 
form of Government securities than 
at present, as a reserve; this 
amount would suffice to meet the 
largest possible increase in the mo- 
netary requirements of the com- 
munity, and yet the gradual pur- 
chase of this amount of Consols by 
the various banks would be so 
small an affair, that it would make 
no appreciable change in the price 
of the Funds. If the National 
Debt of this country were of small 
amount, the purchase of Consols 
necessary on the adoption of the 
new system might have a consider- 
able effect on the price of the 
Funds: though only in a beneficial 
form—namely, by enhancing their 
price, by increasing the demand 
for ‘them; but this effect (which 
some persons might object to, even 
though it is beneficial to the State) 
could not be produced by the gra- 
dual purchase of the 10 or 20 mil- 
lions of Consols required by the 
banks, seeing that the amount of 
the Funds is so great (nearly 800 
millions), and also that upwards of 
200 millions of this Government 
stock are sold and bought every 
year even in ordinary times. 

2. The banks would obtain 3 
per cent interest on their stock of 
Government securities, just as any 
private person, or non-trader, would 
do. But as the banks would make 
these securities the basis of their 
trade, of their note-issues, a portion 
of this interest would be absorbed 
by the costs inseparable to such 
trade. A percentage of this reve- 
nue would be swallowed up by the 
cost of the banking establishments, 
and by the allowance which they 
would have to make for loss aris- 
ing in connection with the issue of 
the notes,—that is to say, from 
some of the bills, &c., in exchange 
for which they issued their notes, 
proving bad. Moreover, the banks 
would naturally require one per 
cent of net profit on their note- 


business. In countries where de- 
posit banking exists to but a small 
extent, as in many parts of Ame- 
rica and in other countries, and 
where nearly the whole amount of 
a bank’s profits arises from the is- 
sue of notes, one or two per cent. 
would be quite inadequate. But 
in this country the profits of all the 
banks (except the Bank of Eng- 
land) depend chiefly, in many 
cases entirely, upon their deposit 
business, irrespective of their note- 
issues. Hence, in this country, one 
per cent would probably be found 
an ample profit on the issue of 
these State-notes. Say, then, that 
(deducting one per cent for the 
cost of the establishment, &c.) the 
banks derived a net return of two 
per cent from the Consols which 
they held as a basis of their note- 
issues, and that they charged 4 
per cent on their loans and dis- 
counts, this would yield them one 
per cent more on their investments 
in Consols than the interest on 
these Consols would yield to a pri- 
vate person. In other words, the 
banks would thereby make one 
per cent of net profit on their note- 
issues; and the bank-rate would 
be 4 per cent. 

3. But, whatever might be the 
fair rate of profit on such note-is- 
sues (which would soon be settled 
by the action of free competition 
among the banks), one important 
result would be accomplished. The 
bank-rate would be jized. More- 
over, it would be fixed not arbi- 
trarily, by legislation, but naturally 
by the facts of the case. The cost 
to the banks of obtaining a supply 
of notes weuld be always the same, 
—hence their power of supplying 
these notes to the public would 
always be the same: as a natural 
consequence, their charge for the 
supply would likewise be the same 
at all times. Of course, this would 
not prevent banks charging a high- 
er rate than the ordinary one for 
risky loans,—if they chose to en- 
gage in such business: just as they 
at present charge higher terms for 








such advances than the “ bank-rate” 
or ordinary charge for banking- 
accommodation. But the ordinary 
charge, or bank-rate, under this 
new system, would be always 
steady and uniform, owing to the 
causes above stated. . 

4. As a corollary, or concomi- 
tant result of this new system, the 
amount of the currency would al- 
ways be exactly commensurate with 
the requirements of the communi- 
ty—increasing or diminishing with 
the variations in those require- 
ments, so that the measure of value 
would be fully maintained free 
from all fluctuations. Not only 
should we escape the inordinate 
rise in the measure of value which 
ever and anon affects the country 
under the present system, owing to 
the currency becoming at times in- 
adequate to the wants of the com- 
munity, but we should also escape 
the opposite tendency towards 
a redundancy of the circulation, 
which likewise results from the 
operation of the present Bank 
Acts. The Bank of England is the 
great fountain of currency — its 
power of issue is dependent upon 
the amount of gold which it holds, 
and also as it is compelled to re- 
ceive all the gold that may be 
brought to it, and it occasionally 
happens, as at present, that the 
Bank has a stock of gold far ex- 
ceeding its requirements; and upon 
which, of course, it gets no interest. 
Hence, at such times the Bank is 
induced to lower the Bank-rate to 
2 or 24 per cent, thinking it better 
to increase its note-issues, even at 
this low rate, rather than get no 
profit at all upon its surplus stock 
of gold. Hence, as in 1852, and 
again now, the Bank does its best 
to make the currency redundant; 
and although, practically, little or 
no harm is done by this process in 
itself (7. e., apart from the variations 
in the Bank-rate, which such a pro- 
cess necessarily increases, and 
which are exceedingly mischievous 
to honest trade), still it is a prac- 
tice to the adoption of which no 
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artificial inducement should be 
given. It is possible that under 
the new system the Bank-rate 
might fall to 3 per cent, owing to 
the fact, that by far the largest 
amount of the banking loans and 
discounts are made without the 
use of notes at all—only by cheques. 
But it is perfectly certain that, 
under the new system, no bank 
would ever issue more notes than 
usual at 3 per cent., seeing that it 
would only make a loss upon such 
transactions. It would not only 
make no profit on. such note-issues, 
but it would lose all the costs of 
issuing such notes (equal, say, to 
1 per cent); so that it would only 
get 2 per cent for its investment 
in Govermaent securities, whereas 
any private person or non-trader 
would get 3 per cent. 

5. Under this system the pre- 
cious metals (gold and silver) would 
resume their natural places as or- 
dinary commodities. They would 
be bought and sold just like corn, 
cotton, coal, or iron. Like these 
and all other commodities, they 
would sometimes rise in value, 
sometimes fall. But those varia- 
tions in their market price would 
no longer suffice to alter, as at pre- 
sent, the measure of value. The 
measure of value (i.. ¢., the currency) 
would then remain perfectly steady, 
and the contracts between man 
and man would be freed from the 
anomalies produced by the present 
variations of currency. Men would 
then have no more difficulty in 
providing themselves with gold or 
silver than they have at present in 
buying corn or cotton, or any other 
kind of property. 

Such is a very effective plan of 
monetary reform, upon the basis of a 
system of a State-secured inconvert- 
ible currency. Since several writers, 
both at present and in past times, 
have suggested the adoption of an 
inconvertible currency system, in 
various ways, all of which appear to 
us objectionable and unworkable, 
we propound this plan of our own, 
as one which not only renders the 
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adoption of an inconvertible cur- 
rency perfectly practicable, but, in 
many respects, most advantageous. 
At the same time, we do not believe 
that the country is ripe for such a 
system: and hence it is not in this 
form that we advocate a change in 
our present monetary laws. 

Under a system of monopoly, the 
State is not only justified in inter- 
fering with the Bank-rate, but it is 
imperatively called upon to do so 
in the interests of the community, 
This principle is fully recognised 
and acted upon in France and 
Belgium, in each of which countries 
the power of issuing notes is con- 
fined to one privileged bank. In 
those countries, the State, while 
conferring this monopoly, takes 
care to prevent its abuse. The 
Banks of France and Belgium are 
not allowed to profit by charging 
more than 6 per cent upon their 
business transactions—upon the 
loans and discounts which they 
make tothe public. If they think 
it needful for their own safety to 
charge more than this rate, they 
are perfectly at liberty to do so; 
but their shareholders are not al- 
lowed to pocket the gains made by 
this extra charge. After the crisis 
of 1857, the Bank of France for 
some years adopted the practice of 
the Bank of England, in raising its 
charge for banking-accommodation 
whenever a drain of specie occurred, 
though it never carried this practice 
to the extreme of the Bank of Eng- 
land. But experience has shown 
the fallaciousness of this system, 
and for three years past the Bank of 
France has repudiated it—nor is it 
likely that it will ever again have 
recourse to it. The Bank of France 
has found (what is also sufficiently 
proved by the experience of the 
Bank of England) that a great 
elevation of the bank-rate lias no 
effect in attracting specie from 
other countries, yet produces wide- 
spread distress at home. In fact, a 
great elevation of the bank-rate, by 
ruining traders and shaking credit, 
actually intensifies in some cases 
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the foreign drain of specie, by de- 
stroying the credit of bills, and 
thereby inducing other countries to 
demand payment from us in specie 
instead of in bills. 

A monopoly of the right of issu- 
ing banking-currency in the form 
of notes exists also in this country, 
though not to the same extent 
as in France; yet the State takes 
no means of guarding against 
the abuse of this monopoly. The 
right of issuing bank-notes is re- 
stricted to those banks which issued 
notes previous to 1844; and the 
restriction has also been made in 
such away as to give a practical 
monopoly to the Bank of England. 
No other great bank in England is 
allowed to issue notes at all: it is 
only the small banks in the pro- 
vinces which are permitted to issue 
notes; and, moreover, they are not 
allowed to extend their issues upon 
any terms beyond the average of 
their note-circulation in 1844, The 
great London banks, which alone 
could effectually compete with the 
Bank of England, are entirely pro- 
hibited from issuing notes of their 
own: they have to go tothe Bank 
of England for a supply of notes 
whenever an unusual demand for 
such currency takes place. The 
Bank of England is allowed to 
issue 15 millions of notes upon Go- 
vernment securities—a power which 
is wholly denied to all its great 
rivals, 

Such being the case, the State 
would be perfectly justified in im- 
posing a limit upon the rate of 
profit which the Bank of England 
makes upon its loans and discounts. 
And, if the present system were to 
be maintained, we think that the 
State, in the interests of the com- 
munity, ought unquestionably to 
take this course. But we look for a 
remedy in another direction. The 
system of monopoly is wholly out 
of date: it has been abolished in 
every kind of trade except banking. 
And we are confident, not only 
that the system of monopoly ought 
to be abolished in banking also, 
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but that it will be so abolished at 
no distant date. Hence, we look 
for a remedy of the great fluctua- 
tions and inordinate elevations of 
the bank-rate (which have been the 
bane of this country since 1844)—~— 
not to asystem of regulated mono- 
poly—not to a perpetuation of the 
present system of monopoly, safe- 
guarded by a limit imposed by the 
State, but to the abolition of mono- 
poly altogether, and the establish- 
ment of a system of perfect freedom 
and competition in banking, as in 
other trades. 

The advantages of a system of 
freedom and competition in the 
supply of banking-accommodation 
to the public, would not be merely 
theoretical. Such a system would 
have a most powerfal effect in 
steadying the value of the currency: 
it would greatly diminish the cease- 
less fluctuations of the bank-rate, 
and it would almost wholly put an 
end to the inordinate elevations of 
the bank-rate, which at present 
inflict such terrible calamities upon 
the community. It would do so in 
the following manner :— 

In the first place, suppose that, 
owing to an increase of trade and 
employment (which requires more 
notes in payment of wages and 
small salaries), or from any other 
cause, the internal or domestic 
requirement of bank-notes increas- 
ed. Under the present system 
this augmented demand for notes, 
even to the extent of a million or 
two, suffices to send up the bank- 
rate with fearful rapidity. But 
under the new system it would 
have no such effect. Notes are 
never taken from the banks in order 
to be cashed—they suffice perfectly 
for all the requirements of a 
home trade; and as a matter of 
fact, they are never cashed, unless 
as a means of procuring “ small 
change.” Hence, when more notes 
were needed by the public, the 
banks could meet this demand 
without any increase of the bank- 
rate. Indeed, the additional bank- 
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required by the public would bea 
pure profit to the banks. It would 
simply be an_ extension of their 
business,—which they would gladly 
make, and with ample profit to 
themselves, at the ordinary charge. 
This would be a most beneficial 
change from the present system; 
it would allow the industrial ener- 
gies of the country to develop 
themselves freely, untrammelled by 
the fetters at present imposed 
upon them,—and it would at the 
same time leave an ample profit to 
the banks upon their share of the 
business. 

In the second place, suppose an 
external drain of specie occurs,— 
in other words, an increased re- 
quirement on the part of our mer- 
chants for specie for export. This 
drain, as at present, would fall only 
upon those banks whose customers 
are connected with foreign trade. 
By the great majority of banks in 
the country such a drain would not 
be felt at all. They might con- 
tinue their loans and discounts to 
the home trade (meaning by that 
term the wants of the whole. com- 
munity, except that small portion 
of our foreign traders who required 
to export specie) upon the ordinary 
terms. Moreover, as regards the 
particular banks upon which this 
increased demand for specie would 
be made, what would be the effect 
of the new system? At present, 
when more specie is required by its 
customers, the Bank of England 
takes no steps at all to meet the 
demand. It does not stir a finger 
to supply itself with more gold. 
It simply increases its charge for 
banking-accommodation. It raises 
the bank-rate exorbitantly, and upon 
all its customers alike, whether 
they want payment of the discounts, 
&c., in specie or not. But under a 
system of freedom and competition, 
a very different practice would. be 
established. If the Bank of Eng- 
land did not choose to supply itself 
with more specie to meet the wants 
of its customers, other banks would 
do so: and since many of the Lon- 
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don banks are most powerful estab- 
lishments able to compete with the 
Bank of England, the Bank would 
soon be compelled to take means to 
supply itself with more gold from 
abroad, when more gold was needed. 

This change would go far to nul- 
lify the fluctuations and elevations 
of the Bank-rate which, under the 
present system, afflict the country 
whenever a temporary drain of 
specie occurs. But the banks con- 
nected with the foreign trade of 
the country, and all the new ones 
which might be established for this 
purpose, would keep a portion of 
their Reserves invested in the se- 
curities of Foreign Governments— 
especially in the Government stock 
of those countries to which our 
drains of specie usually flow: for 
example, at Paris, New York and 
Calcutta. And when « demand 
for specie for export occurred, the 
banks would either cash a portion 
of those foreign securities, and 
bring the specie to this country; 
or—which practically would be the 
course adopted—they would give 
their customers drafts upon the 
banks in the countries to which 
they desired to export specie, which 
draits would render any export of 
specie unnecessary. 

Hence the cost to the banks of 
cashing a portion of their foreign 
securities would constitute the only 
cause for raising the Bank-rate. 
The rise of the Bank-rate, in fact, 
would only take place to such an 
extent as to recompense the banks 
for the loss, if any, which they 
might sustain on the sale of a por- 
tion of their reserve of foreign 
stock. Now, as such sales would 
be made in countries to which 
specie was flowing, and where in 
consequence prices would be high, 
it is probable that no loss would 
accrue to our banks from such 
sales. But even say there was a 
considerable loss upon such sales. 
Say that the Bank of England were 
in need of five millions of gold, 
and that, in order to procure this 
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amount of specie, it had to incur a | 
loss of 1} per cent, or £75,000. 
This is a very high estimate of the 
loss on such operations: indeed, 
Mr. Reuben: Browning states that 
in 1825 Baron Rothschild supplied 
upwards of nine millions of specie 
to the Bank of England upon those 
terms, Well, then, a rise of the 
Bank-rate to the extent of even } 
per cent would more than cover 
the whole cost of the transaction! 
As the loan and discount business 
of the Bank of England ordinarily 
amounts to fully 20 millions ster- 
ling, a rise of 4 per cent — say 
from 4} to 5 per cent—would yield 
to the Bank £100,000 in twelve 
months, as a set-off against the 
£75,000 which it spent in supply- 
ing itself with five millions of ad- 
ditional specie. 

Such is our plan of Monetary 
Reform—a measure as_ requisite 
for the material wellbeing of the 
country as Parliamentary Reform 
is for the political wants of the 
nation. By this plan, the. whole 
note - circulation of the country 
would be placed on a solid basis, 
and at the same time the currency 
would be allowed to expand and 
contract freely with the varying 
circumstances of the community. 
Every bank would, as at present, 
be bound to pay gold for its notes 
when required, with the additional 
safeguard that all the notes would 
be secured by a more than equal 
amount of Consols, The antiquated 
and injurious system of monopoly 
would also be replaced by a system 
of perfect freedom and equality. 
And at the same time, the currency 
of this country would acquire that 
elasticity which is so greatly want- 
ed, and which would enable us to 
tide over with ease the temporary 
difficulties which thrice during the 
last twenty years, under the pre- 
sent vicious and antiquated system, 
have inflicted such terrible dis- 
asters on the trading-classes, and 
have done so much damage to the 
credit of the country. 
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In these much-travelling days 
the formal descriptions of scenery, 
which once held so great a place 
in literature, have either ceased 
entirely or died away into those 
suggestions which recall a land- 
scape to eyes which have seen it, 
but convey little idea to the stran- 
ger. ‘“ You remember?” is often 
more eloquent than pages of what 
is called word-painting, though it 
affords small information to the 
mind of the home-staying, if such 
there still be. But yet most people 
who have roamed about the love- 
liest scenes on earth take a pleas- 
ure, which it is difficult to account 
for, in every tyro’s new-recorded 
opinion of them, and like to 
see wherein his experience differed 
from their own, whether he noted 
their favourite points of view, and 
appreciated their favourite phases 
of native character or atmospheric 
influence. This feeling perhaps 
exists nowhere so strongly as among 
the crowd of Italian travellers, and 
especially among those who have 
spent some part of their lives about 
Rome and its charmed neighbour- 
hood. Even people who have 
gone there for a few weeks, as 
people begin to do in these fast 
days—even probably Ovok’s Tour- 
ists, whom that remarkable in- 
dividual carries through Italy as 
he might take them to Margate or 
to the Great Exhibition — even 
they possibly will seize, all their 
lives henceforward, upon every scrap 
of print which treats of the scenes 
of their travels, and fondly recall 
and compare and criticise the re- 
cord from that in their own me- 
mory. Not to such rapid visitors, 
however, can we address ourselves 
when we leave the great City of 
Sorrow and Decay, and turn our 
steps over the wide Campagna to- 
wards the Alban Hills. Who does 
not remember them, with the white 
towns on their slopes like a per- 
petual smile, with their villas and 


their shadowy olive-gardens, their 
blue lakes and their mouldering 
palaces, and the sun that burns on 
Monte Cavo, blazes on the classic 
heights of Tusculum, and makes 
such great poems among the clouds, 
over the Campagna, as the dullest 
eye can scarcely fail to mark? It 
is to the leisurely visitors of times 
when there were no organised ex- 
cursions — to the Forestieri, who 
have spent many a heavenly day of 
spring upon those sweet hillsides, 
and learnt their charms by heart— 
that we say, Do you remember? 
—thinking less, however, at this 
moment, of the familiar pleasant 
places than of the sudden wild 
blast of calamity and awful visita- 
tion which has of late disturbed 
their peace. 

We will not pretend to remind 
the student of all the classic me- 
mories that linger about these hills, 
for, after all, to-day is to-day, and 
a Frascati woman, majestic in her 
white veil, or an Albanese, with 
her red ribbons, and her dark little 
house and her bambini, appeals 
more closely to one’s heart at the 
present moment than Hadrian or 
Horace. Nothing is so remark- 
able in Italian scenery as that sweet 
strain of universal population that 
gives animation and a voice to 
every stretch of beautiful country 
the traveller lights upon; no doubt 
with grand exceptions, epic and 
solemn like the Oampagna, tragic 
and awful like the  Pontine 
Marshes—but still so general in 
every spot especially favoured by 
nature. As you mount the soft 
Alban slopes at the point nearest 
Rome, it is Frascati (you remem- 
ber?) that you come upon with all 
that girdle of noble villas, with that 
terrace on the wall from which (if 
you are English enough not to fear 
the sunset) you can watch such 
goings-down of the great potentate 
of the sky as perhaps are to be seen 
nowhere else on earth; when the 
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wide vault of heaven gleams with al- 
most insufferable glories, with vast 
belts and zones of every gorgeous 
colour: and the wide plain lies 
silent under the slant illumination ; 
and candid Soracte rises lonely out 
of the distance; and away to the 
left hand, in purple glooms and 
wistful light, lie the Sabine and 
the Latin Hills; and St. Peter’s in 
the golden mists stands out insig- 
nificant bat mighty, as if it stood 
alone amid the stillness of the Cam- 
pagna, and there was no such thing 
around its skirts as Rome. The 
great basilica never looks so im- 
pressive, never so grand, so small, 
so wonderful an emblem of the 
might yet insignificance of man. 
Many a human association too 
clings to the little town. To the 
English, and still mogg to the Scot- 
tish pilgrim, it has® an interest 
apart from all others. In the ca- 
thedral, sleeps Prince Charlie, call 
him Pretender if you will—no 
name can take away from the pa- 
thos and the pitifulness of his 
story; he who led the wild High- 
land bands, and held state at Holy- 
rood, and had dreams of British 
empire, and was chased through 
all the northern wilds, and died, 
dead out, life and fame, as a man 
so deeply fallen, so cursed for his 
fathers’ sake, the last of such a 
hapless race, might well do, and 
yet deserve more sympathy than 
blame. We know no two places 
upon earth which a philosophic and 
wandering Prince, if such a pilgrim 
exists, should find more full of sad 
suggestions than the terrace at St. 
Germains, on which one Stuart, ban- 
ished, wore out his heart in ficti- 
tious state; and that at Frascati, 
on which Charles Edward, with his 
sun going down amidst the con- 
fusion and wild storm-clouds of 
a lost life, must have looked out 
many a day to see the foreign 
world that thought not of him, liv- 
ing its homely life, and taking no 
account of kingdoms lost or won. 
His name is writ there in stone over 
him, with the most pitiful and 
touching of all pious falsehoods, 
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with the name and state of King 
of Great Britain and Ireland—an 
inscription which will not fail to 
fill many a wayfarer with strange 
thoughts. 

And then the road goes winding 
along the hillside through the belt 
of villas, through the sweet glim- 
mer of the olive groves, through 
the vineyards and fields of rust- 
ling corn, a mile or so on to Grotta 
Ferrata, where you all, you remem- 
ber, went to the great fair, and 
wore paper roses in your hats, and 
bought penny trumpets, and the 
bright kerchiefs of the contadine, 
and saw the great pigs roasted 
whole at every corner; and, per- 
haps, on some quieter excursion, 
visited the Dominichinos in the for- 
tified monastery which Pope Julius 
built, and which of itself is well 
worthy of note. Then is it San 
Martino that comes next, with no- 
thing curious at all about it except 
itself, a little ancient, wild, rugged, 
strong, dilapidated, lovely village, 
the sort of place where, in defiance 
of all comfort and sanitary regula- 
tions, and even of a smell or two 
caught in passing, one’s heart some- 
how takes up its abode at, seizing 
some Gothic window or cloistered 
nook to build a nest in, in defiance 
of all reason. And then the land- 
scape widens, and a gleam of blue 
strikes the eye; of sucha blue as 
never was seen before, as never per- 
haps will be seen again—bluer than 
the sky, bluer than the Mediterran- 
ean, bluer than any human eyes that 
ever shone; the Alban Lake, me- 
tallic, volcanic, shimmering under 
the sunshine in its round profound 
basin, and with the towers of Castel 
Gandolfo shining in the sun above. 
It gleams blue in the air, and it is 
water, and ought to refresh the 
eyes; and when we ride along the 
galleries, as they are called, under 
the trees, with glimpses now and 
then of the lake, and the towers 
above, and the Campagna below, 
the prospect is magical; but from 
the road, as you pass by, the sight 
of the Lake of Albano is not re- 
freshing. There is sometiing weird 
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and mystic and out of nature about 
it—voleanic, a freak of fire, some 
rude Titan’s sudden work, and not 
the slow sweet toil of nature. To 
Castel Gandolfo the Pope comes 
for his holidays when the work of 
the sacred year is over in the Vati- 
can, and it throws up a dome and 
sundry towers into the sky, which 
is nearly as blue as the lake. And 
then comes Albano, the chief town 
of all, with its miles of Roman 
causeway, making for it a sep- 
arate way out of imperial Rome, 
and its wooded slopes, and its 
narrow clamorous streets, and 
those stately gardens of the Do- 
ria villa, and the bishop’s palace, 
which has now gained a sacred 
fame. The road winds through 
it and comes upon one of the 
grandest viaducts ever made, the 
magnificent bridge which crosses 
the narrow, rugged, wooded ravine 
which once divided Albano and 
L’Ariccia. The two towns are now 
linked together by this noble link 
of stone, and through them both 
and over the bridge you go on to 
Nemi and Genzano, and the wild 
solitary way where once soldiers 
kept guard and brigands flourished 
before the railway made the road 
to Naples swift and safe. 

Such is the line which marks the 
undulations of the Alban range, 
now mounting near the clouds, now 
stooping down towards the plain. 
The English community which lives 
in Rome, and the visitors whom 
good or evil fortune detains there 
after the dangerous moment when 
wise Forestieri fly, take refuge all 
along the range from the scorching 
tropical heats of an Italian sum- 
mer, in all sorts of nooks and cor- 
ners. While we write there rises 
before us woven in with many 
memories, the great airy naked 
rooms, full of windows and lights 
and bits of fresco, and the great 
landscape of the Campagna, in the 
upper floor of the Casa Pentini at 
Frascati; and farther on, at the gates 
of tlie little town of Nemi on the 
higher side of the lake, the pretty 
painted chambers of another old 
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palace, full of wall-pictures, not 
great in point of art, but sweet in 
colour, with glimpses from every 
window sheer down into the blue, 
blue lake, and abroad upon its 
rich wooded margin, and the big 
palace on the other side—places to 
spend a summer in as different as 
can be conceived from an English 
country-house or seaside residence, 
but so quaint, so beautiful, so fall 
of memories, so strange, yet so 
home-like. There the  unaccus- 
tomed Northern lives, shut up in 
his bare stately rooms, with closed 
windows and closed. shutters, keep- 
ing out the insupportable glare and 
heat of day, until the sun sinks 
and a breeze springs up which 
bears you a whisper of the distant 
sea—the sea which you can think 
you see, a which sometimes 
flashes out in answer to the sun on 
the horizon like the silver string 
of a bow. Then the windows are 
flung open, the balmy air comes 
in, the prisoner shakes himself free 
of his fetters, and goes forth to 
watch the nightly pageants of sun- 
set and moonrise, and to hear the 
Ave Maria sound from the churches, 
and the village girls sing their 
evening hymn, and the good people 
sit round the café door babbling 
and smoking and fanning them- 
selves (according to their respec- 
tive sexes), and doing all that has 
to be done by mutual calls and 
mutual weariness in other regions, 
At every step you take in the 
Piazza there is a new picture. The 
women go past in their pretty cos- 
tumes, with the white drapery 
about their heads which makes 
them Madonnas up to middle-age, 
and weird Sybils after. The pea- 
sants from the plains or the moun- 
tains in their many-laced buskins 
and conical hats, who have been 
hanging about the steps of the 
church all day to be hired like the 
labourers in the parable, lie down 
there on the same liberal portal for 
their night’s rest. And the big 
mellow moon mounts up with 
genial eye; and tinkles of music 
are about, and voices, not softened 
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so much by the fact that it is 
Italian they speak, as by the 
magical Italian air which takes the 
jars and discords out of them, And 
the coolness, and the shade, and 
sense of refreshment steals into the 
parched traveller's soul; and the 
sight does not pass away, but re- 
mains with him for ever, a picture 
on his wall, to which he can turn 
when he pleases, years or con- 
tinents away, when the snow is 
beating on his island windows 
and the east wind cutting to his 
bones. 

Thus it used to be on the Alban 
Hills, in the old days that are dead 
and gone. But it has not been 
thus in this sad year. It is because 
we feel sure that the late catas- 
trophe at Albano must have moved 
with a special thrill of emotion 
the many people who have lin- 
gered upon those hills in the best 
moments of their lives, and received 
the image of them into one of the most 
cherished places of recollection, as 
well as for the tragic and striking 
character of the incident itself, that 
we call the attention of our readers 
to those soft Italian mountains and 
the tragedy which has been recently 
enacting there. All had gone on 
as usual in the little Alban capital 
in this present summer. The time 
of the villeggiatura had come, and 
the usual lively crowd had swarmed 
out to the hills. Romans of all 
classes—nobles and artists and 
tradesfolk, English residents and 
American visitors—they had all 
come out and established them- 
selves, glad to escape from the 
town, where the air burned like a 
furnice, where the great centenary 
festival was just over and all the 
ceremonies past; and the autho- 
rities, having now no _ particular 
reason for denying it, had reluc- 
tantly admitted that cholera had 
appeared in Rome. The Albano 
villeggiatura is never uncheerful. 
The circle is limited, yet people 
meet each other there in greater 
intimacy who have been meeting 
each other all the winter, and 
the Doria gardens in the cool 
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evenings are better than Hyde 
Park, or even Pincio. Whispers 
there might be among them of 
malady in Rome, but nobody 
feared it on the cool hillside 
where the sea-breezes came full of 
health and healing. Thus mat- 
ters went on till the beginning of 
August, Traditions already have 
grown around the day, which it is 
difficult to trace to distinct evidence, 
but which, like so*many other tra- 
ditions, have received the seal of 
popular belief. Upon that fatal 
morning it is said a sudden thun- 
derstorm burst over the hills. The 
air grew dark, a wild wind rose 
and chilled the thinly-clad inhabi- 
tants to the bone. It came upon 
them without warning, like a sud- 
den doom, and drove the village 
folks indoors, to hug their winter 
cloaks to them, and seek warmer 
clothing. It is said that, with this 
storm, there came a sudden pesti- 
lential smell, which made itself felt 
over all the neighbourhood ; and it 
is also said that the wind and the 
ill odour came from the island of 
Sardinia—a curious notion, in which 
something symbolical seems to be 
conveyed. That day there were 
seventy deaths from cholera in Al- 
bano, and all the wild incidents of 
a plague-stricken city were brought 
into immediate life in the little 
town which, but a day before, had 
been so pleasant and cheerful. The 
account we add of this most amaz- 
ing and deplorable visitation has 
been sent by aa eyewitness. The 
writer is a lady from whom the 
correspondent of the ‘Times’ re- 
ceived, as he says, some of the 
details he putlished—a woman 
of a high courage, not easily to be 
daunted, and one whom no alarm 
nor danger could prevent from help- 
ing her neighbours in trouble. We 
subjoin, without further explana- 
tion, her account of the dreadful 
scene, from the midst of which she 
has lately come. It reads like a 
chapter from Defoe’s History of the 
Plague, and it has the advantage 
over that wonderful romance of be- 
ing literally true :— 
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‘Rome, August. 

“Dear M.,—I suppose you re- 
member Albano, our favourite town 
among the Alban Hills for the sum- 
mer villeggiatura, with its long and 
uneven Corso, or High Street, and 
its generally lively and dirty ap- 
pearance; how the women invari- 
ably sat outside their doors, with 
their knitting or whatever work 
they had in hand, serving them as 
an excuse for an eternal interchange 
of village gossip, while innumer- 
able children scrambled and quar- 
relled round the maternal chair, 
every moment seeming in the most 
imminent peril of their lives from 
some one or otherof the car- 
riages, wine-carts, and donkeys 
perpetually passing? What with 
these open-air nurseries, fruit-stalls, 
itinerant haberdashers, «nd the 
stands of the frigitori and limonari, 
cobblers, coopers, and saddlers, all 
of whom pursue in summer time 
their various occupations out of 
doors, the chief street of Albano 
was a busy place enough, and a 
progress through it in any sort of 
vehicle a matter of difficulty ond a 
source of much violent language 
between drivers and foot-folk. Our 
present abode looks out upon this 
Corso, and the idler members of 
our family found a constant dis- 
traction from the occupation of the 
hour in rushing to the windows to 
witness some disturbance at the 
osteria over the way, or an arrival 
at the ‘Locanda del Chiavarino,’ 
likewise opposite, or some one of our 
neighbours engaged in a struggle 
with refractory oxen, donkeys, or 
children, or screaming after strayed 
fowls of migratory tendencies. It 
is wonderful how little would ex- 
cite one’s serious interest through 
tte slow summer days in Albano. 
But a change has come over the 
spirit of the place now, overtaken 
as it has been by sudden and un- 
expected calamity. I had been in 
Rome for a couple of days, and on 
Welnesday, 7th August, was re- 
turning to our country quarters, as 
usual by the railway, when, to my 
surprise, at the station I met about 
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fifty or more of the villeggiatura, 
all well-known Roman faces, hurry- 
ing away, some towards Velletri 
(the next station on the Naples 
line), others back into Rome, any- 
where away from the cholera- 
stricken town. Faney my horror 
on learning that this dreaded pesti- 
lence had burst like a thunderstorm 
over Albano the previous after- 
noon, and that already in twenty- 
four hours there had been seventy 
deaths and as many more new 
cases. I naturally thought of my 
own household first; but there was 
no one to give me any particulars, 
so I tried to remember that in all 
this there might be great exaggera- 
tion, and encouraged inyseif by the 
recollection of how timid and im- 
pressionable a people these Romans 
for the most part are. However, 
on reaching the town by means of 
the omnibus—which is our only 
conveyance up the three miles of 
ascent from the station—I found 
the whole aspect of the place ut- 
terly changed. No noise or con- 
fusion, no women sitting round 
their doorsteps, not a carriage of 
any kind save that which was con- 
veying us past closed shops and 
empty stalls, and here and there 
a group of solemn-eyed Albanese, 
who stared at us with astonish- 
ment on seeing people actually ar- 
riving at their town, instead of 
participating in the general flight. 
Thank God! when I reached our 
home all was well there. But 
death had been busy around us. 
Across the street lighted tapers in 
the drawing-room of our Roman 
friends the F s showed where 
a little shrouded figure lay, the 
lively boy who used to beckon to 
mine from their windows. His 
pretty young mother lay in a 
dying state in an adjoining cham- 
ber. The Locanda opposite was 
shut up with four dead bodies, 
that must be carried away ere 
the police stationed at their gates 
allowed communication from with- 
out. The ‘Insalatara’ (or vege- 
table merchant) at the corner 
of the street, our noisy neigh. 
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bour the tinsmith, the laundress, 
and mfny another of ‘the old 
familiar faces,’ all in our imme- 
diate vicinity, were all dead, and 
not an hour passed without some 
fresh announcement to fill our 
hearts with regret or compassion, 
Still I did not realise danger for 
ourselves; knowing, too, that chol- 
era had existed in Rome for the last 
two months, though not to an alarm- 
ing extent, and not knowing exactly 
where else we conld betake our- 
selves at a moment’s notice, I con- 
cluded to remain, taking every pos- 
sible precaution as to our food. The 
two other families, Anglo-Romans 
like ourselves, in villeggiatura in 
Albano, were of the same way of 
thinking, and we proposed to re- 
main, and, should the disease con- 
tinue gaining ground, then to leave 
together for Rome. That evening, 
when the Ave Maria rang out from 
the three or four churches of the 
town, down the street came little 
processions of men and women, 
barefooted, and headed by a Fran- 
ciscan friar or two, all chanting 
litanies, directing their steps to- 
wards the small church of St. Roch, 
by the Roman Gate, to pray for his 
intercession as patron-saint against 
plague and pestilence. Many of 
the shrines of the Madonna were 
lighted up with tiny lamps and 
tapers, and the people, chiefly wo- 
men and children, were on their 
knees before them, beseeching hea- 
ven’s pity. Their cry of ‘Grazia, 
grazia!’ uttered in thrilling tones, 
which were almost shrieks in their 
appeals for mercy, went to one’s 
heart. The scene was soon ren- 
dered as striking to the eye as to 
the ear, for in all the piazzas, large 
and small, huge bonfires were pre- 
sently lighted, and the sulphur that 
was every now and then thrown 
in, sent up blue flames that light- 
ed up the kneeling figures with 
a ghastly radiance. The light fell 
too on a cart here and there, of 
the commonest description—a few 
boards nailed together on wheels, 
such as are used for carrying vege- 
tables to the Roman market, which 
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now, instead, were to carry away 
the stiffening bodies of the latest 
victims. Some few were put into 
hastily-constructed coffins; others, 
and the greater number, were rolled 
up in the sheet they died on, caught 
together with a bit of twine at the 
neck and feet. In the course of 
the night one of the regular ‘ bec- 
ca-morti,’ or bearers of the dead, 
having been seized with cholera, 
the courage of these professionals 
gave out and they refused to per- 
form their duties; and many of 
the dead lay all night and next 
day in their houses, until help came 
from the company of Zouaves sta- 
tioned in Albano, who volunteered 
to perform the somewhat perilous 
office of interring the dead. 

“Next morning brought me the 
sad tidings of the seizure of one of 
the little twin boys of my friends 
the I s, and a request from the 
mother that I would come to her. 
I got up as quickly as I could, and 
stayed there till the poor child 
died, ten hours after he was first 
taken ill, and then for the first time 
realised what cholera really was. 
After much difficulty and delay we 
got a doctor, who pronounced the 
case not hopeless, left a few simple 
remedies, and promised to return 
as soon as he could. This was about 
ten o’clock in the morning, and he 
never came back at all, and at five 
in the afternoon the dear little fel- 
low was dead. To watch the sad 
change worked hour by hour, as the 
bright rosy face turned livid and 
hollow-eyed, and the round white 
limbs grew colder and more rigid 
and purple, despite our efforts to 
rub life and warmth into them 
again, was unspeakably painful, op- 
pressing our hearts with a sense of 
the inevitable end. About half an 
hour before death, came apparent 
insensibility ; the awful gasping for 
water and convulsive biting at glass 
or spoon, that indicated a suffering 
it was agonising to witness, ceased, 
and it was almost with thankfulness 
we saw the last breath leave those 
poor parched lips. 

“That night the deaths were 
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still on the increase, and a new 
phase occurred in the progress of 
things. At first, as I told you, the 
people went in crowds to the church- 
es and altars, beseeching God’s 
mercy on their unhappy city. Now 
there came through the hitherto 
empty streets troops of men and 
boys (ne’er a woman amongst them), 
with tambourines, triangles, and 
castanets, howling out wild songs, 
dancing and embracing each other, 
and stopping at the doors of each 
little drinking-cavern to call out 
those from within, to come ont and 
drink and shout with them. These 
were chiefly the poorer artisans, 
bricklayers, carpenters, smiths, and 
others of the townsfolk, who, re- 
fusing work of any kind, pawned 
whatever they found eligible for 
that purpose, and proposed to 
‘keep their hearts up’ and drink 
themselves into a state of indiffer- 
ence to cholera and death. In 
their excitement they uttered all 
kinds of blasphemy, and their cries 
of scornful defiance rang fitfully 
down the street. This Saturnalia 
was by far the most painful and 
shocking feature of the whole. To 
g2e, as we did, among these ghastly 
revellers one man whose mother 
had died that morning,—another 
whose family were one or more 
at that moment in the death-pang, 
and to know that the sounds of 
their fearful merriment were re- 
sounding in the ears of many a 
heartbroken mourner for dear ones 
snatched from them in their prime 
by a cruel and sudden death, was 
too horrible. In contrast to these 
demons, came now and again the 
dead-carts with their solemn bur- 
den, led by some half-dozen of the 
young Zouaves, whose heroic con- 
duct in this emergency must claim 
respect from all, putting party- 
spirit aside for the nonce. M. de 
Charette, their colonel, left Rome 
at once to join that portion of his 
troop which was garrisoned in Al- 
bano, to encourage them to con- 
tinue in their noble acts of self- 
sacrifice; for, unfortunately, more 
than one fell victim to the conse- 
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quences of their self-elected office 
of burying the dead. a 

“By the following morning, Fri- 
day, our courage had reached its 
lowest ebb, and we concluded to 
return at once to Rome. The great 
difficulty was about a coffin for the 
child who had died the previous 
afternoon. A lead coffin was order- 
ed and promised, but no workman 
was forthcoming, and that had to 
be given up. We then tried to find 
a carpenter to make a strong wooden 
one, to be pitched all over, the body 
having to be brought secretly into 
Rome for burial in the Protestant 
cemetery; but after much search, 
we only found one man left to un- 
dertake the work, and he asked 
and obtained a fabulous price. The 
other carpenter had fled into the 
Campagna, and had left one un- 
finished coffin in his workshop. 
The I——s and ourselves returned 
to Rome that afternoon. The 
family and brother of our Scottish 
sculptor, Lawrence Macdonald, fol- 
lowed the next day; but, as you 
may perhaps have heard, John 
Macdonald, the brother, was taken 
ill and died the next day but one 
of cholera, and was buried on the 
Wednesday morning at the Eng- 
lish cemetery. So well known aa 
old Roman will be remembered and 
regretted by most of our Roman 
visitors, especially those of the old 
times, when people came to winter 
in Rome, and learned to know the 
artist-world here, and note quaint 
ways and pecuiiarities that, in more 
busy capitals, there is no time to 
think of, nor opportunity to remark: 
formerly, I mean, when Rome was 
not considered as a fortnight’s ex- 
cursion from home—one among a 
thousand places to be visited on a 
short holiday expedition. Many 
others besides our old friend died 
in Rome within twenty-four hours 
of their arrival. Others who have 
remained actively engaged, like our 
friend Luigi Napoleoni, in offices 
of mercy and charity, have hitherto 
escaped contagion. But, perhaps, 
it is only natural that, in reckoning 
up the names of those who fell in 
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the cause of humanity and Christian 
charity, the death of the Cardinal 
Bishop of Albano, Altieri, should 
have made special impression upon 
us all. The news of the cholera hav- 
ing burst forth with such terrible 
fury among his flock reached the 
Cardinal by telegram on Tuesday 
evening, while present at an exami- 
nation in the Clementine College 
in Rome, of which his Eminence 
was director. He immediately re- 
turned to his palace, near the Gesi, 
collected what ready money he had, 
sent word to the Holy Father of his 
determination to fly to the assist- 
ance of his people, and took his 
departure from Rome with two 
doctors whom he brought away 
at his own expense. On reaching 
Albano he did not go on to his 
episcopal residente, but left his 
carriage and began at once to ex- 
hort the people to courage, and to 
give orders that every means might 
be taken to calm down the univer- 
sal terror. He then immediately 
proceeded to visit those attacked by 
cholera, to distribute alms, admin- 
ister the sacraments, and do all 
that lay in his power to relieve and 
comfort his flock. From the hour 
of his arrival till the Saturday fol- 
lowing, when he was seized by the 
fatal malady, he was occupied in 
charitable efforts to assuage the 
horrors of the pestilence. Calling 
to mind the example given by the 
Archbishop of Milan, San Carlo 
Borromeo, during the great plague 
there, the Cardinal carried about 
the Holy Sacrament, barefooted, as 
an act of penance, ‘to appease the 
divine wrath.’ He scarcely slept, 
and abandoned all idea of regular 
meals; his every thought was for 
the spiritual and corporal good of his 
people. At one o’clock on Sunday 
morning, his life being entirely de- 
spaired of, he received the last sacra- 
ment, together with the especial 
apostolical benediction sent him by 
Cardinal Sacconi from the Pope ; 
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and, an hour afterwards, he expired 
in full possession of his senses, and 
perfectly tranquil, with the crucifix 
which he still held in his hand so 
closely clasped that it was found 
impossible to remove it. Orders 
were given that his body should be 
transferred at dusk to the cemetery 
silently and without followers, as 
the sanitary edict demanded. A 
car was prepared within the palace- 
gates, to be drawn by a couple of 
horses, led by the Zouaves, who 
claimed as their privilege the re- 
moval of the corpse. But at dusk 
a crowd of people—in fact, all the 
Albanese who were in a condition 
so to do—assembled in front of the 
bishop’s palace with lighted torches 
in their hands, all ready and anxi- 
ous to accompany their beloved 
pastor to the grave. It was in vain 
to quote sanitary laws or attempt 
to dissuade the populaee from vio- 
lating them at such a time of ex- 
treme peri]. Directly the doors 
were opened, the young men crowd- 
ed in, and, detaching the horses, 
drew the car along bareheaded, 
and with a silence and decorum 
remarkable in this excitable peo- 
ple.* The remainder of the crowd 
followed, likewise all bareheaded, 
and, chanting hymns and prayers, 
accompanied the body to the grave. 
Thus died Luigi Altieri, the princes 
of whose noble house may hence- 
forward pride themselves on the 


‘cardinal of their name as the Bor- 


romeos boast of their Cardinal San 
Carlo. He was the intimate friend 
of Pius IX., as was likewise another 
illustrious victim, the late Queen- 
Dowager of Naples, Maria-Teresa, 
who took the malady while in close 
attendance on her youngest-born, 
Don Gennaro, a boy of ten years 
of age, who was among the earliest 
victims in Albano. Upwards of 
500 persons of all ranks and con- 
ditions of life have been snatched 
away in these few days, the cholera 
still continuing its ravages. After 





* A similar incident occurred many years ago in Rome, at the funeral of the 
Princess Borghen, a daughter of the noble English house of Talbot, much beloved 
and regarded as an angel of charity by the Roman people. 
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declining till the cases were not 
more than seven or eight a-day, the 
last reports showed between forty 
and fifty. Many houses are tenant- 
less, and the keys deposited at the 
police by the Zouaves or gendarmes 
till some one be found to substan- 
tiate a claim to the property of the 
dead. No shops are open, no busi- 
ness transacted; an ominous silence 
reigns over the once cheerful town. 
It used to seem like entering into 
new life when the traveller’s car- 
riage rattled in at the Porta Romana, 
and he came upon the busy exist- 
ence and active cheerful doings of 
the season of villeggiaturain Albano. 
It seems now but a dreary continu- 
ation of the long road over the de- 
solate Campagna which leads up 
to itfrom Rome .. . 
“G. M. 


“ P.S.—I have not alluded to one 
or two points which seem inevitable 
to such visitations: that, for in- 
stance, of the vultures which hover 
about the place, lying in wait for 
prey, for they were not worse in 
Albano than in other places under 
the ban of Providence. Many 
medical men of intelligence have 
been there engaged in the care of 
patients, but few, indeed, who have 
taken up the cause con amore. On 
the contrary, they do harm by their 
cowardice. Looking at the patient 
as if through a _ telescope, they 
stretch out their fingers, having 
already stretched out their bodies 
to the utmost, barely venturing to 
touch the pulse of the sufferer. I 
owe it to truth to mention that the 
priests have signalised themselves 
in watching to the last by many a 
bedside.” 


Nothing can add to the effect of 
such a simple and _ heartrending 
tale. Some of the details, especi- 
ally one of those just touched on 
in the postscript, appal the reader 
beyond all words. The wild pro- 
cessions with their flickering torches 
and barefooted penitents winding 
along the sharp and painful cause- 
way—the kneeling crowds at the 


dim shrines with those cries for 
mercy, which all who know that 
people will be able to realise to 
themselves, have still a pathos of 
helpless terror in them which ig 
human. But the horror of the 
wilder bands that followed, most 
dreadful of all the vicissitudes of 
insane panic—the revellers who, 
like the drunken sailors in a lost 
ship, would at least drown their 
own consciousness -of misery—is 
scarcely less awful than the dread 
suggestion of the vultures about 
the place. The sight of those foul 
birds alone, the frightful hint to 
the imagination given by their 
presence, the dreadful calm of the 
statement that they were “ no worse 
there than in other places,” makes 
the mind sick with horror. Such 
was the scene enacted in the month 
just past, in one of the fairest of 
earthly landscapes, a spot associ- 
ated with everything that is bright 
and pleasant to so many. The 
villeggiatura of 1867 will long be 
remembered in the little city, and 
with terrible reason. Since then 
the scourge has abated—* ceased 
entirely,” say the last accounts— 
but leaving what gaps, what terrors, 
what recollections behind it! The 
plague in London, and the plague 
in Milan, and the plague in Flor- 
ence, have all been described to us 
in the words of Genius; but a hand 
unpractised is capable of setting be- 
side them an almost equally impres- 
sive picture, truth in its intense 
reality having a force above art. 
The fate of Cardinal Altieri has, 
as is natural, been received by some 
with exaggerated plaudits and la- 
mentations, by others with the 
usual revulsion of cynicism and 
opposition to what other people 
say. Our sympathetic and liberal- 
minded press, afier recording his 
heroism and martyrdom one day, 
declares the next that it must be an 
extraordinary thing for a bishop to 
do his duty, or his act would not be 
regarded as anything out of the 
way. But the fact is that, except 
parish doctors and parish priests 
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now and then, who do the deed 
very quietly without knowing it, 
but few people nowadays die for 
the sake of their fellow-creatures ; 
and it is still true that greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend. 
He might have done it moderately, 
taken his dinner, and put on his 
shoes, say our comfortable critics. 
But then, as it happened, this bishop 
was one of the same race as those 
who shrieked Grazia at the dimly- 
lighted shrines, and danced wildly 
through the lurid streets when the 
bonfires blazed at the street-corners, 
and the carts went by with the dead. 
Moderation had no existence in the 
region or the moment, as indeed it 
has not in these quarters at any 
moment. The Italian prelate per- 
haps was not sorry, in a time so out 
of joint, to prove by the sacrifice of 
his own life that the life and soul 
of ‘old still existed in the Oburch 
of Carlo Borromeo and Francis 
Xavier. In such crises, amid such 
calamities, it is rarely, very rarely, 
the priest who fails, and most 
rarely of all the Catholic priest, 
who, according to his own belief, 
carries salvation to his penitent in 
his sacred pyx. A Protestant clergy- 
man has a less urgent impulsion to 
the deathbed of the dying, but still 
Protestant clergymen seldom fail. 
It is the doctors and the priests 
who do it with us. It was the 
priests and the soldiers at Albano. 
Everybody, or almost everybedy, of 
the educated as well as uneducated 
classes, yielded to the panic. No- 
bles, gentlefolks, artisans, all rushed 
forth in an indiscriminate crowd— 
last height of human cowardice and 
weakness. The healers of men’s 
bodies fled too, carrying with them 
all hope of human help, and the 
strongest incentive to courage and 
exertion. But the poor priests 
stood fast, and even the poor 
monks, the burly Franciscans, who 
lounge in the sun about the con- 
vent walls, and the proud scarlet 
cardinal, who never moves without 
lackeys behind him. The bishop’s 
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bare feet, we think ourselves, would 
do little to “appease the wrath of 
God ;” but what is done according 
to a man’s light and character and 
nation, especially when sealed by 
the sacrifice of his life, is not an 
offering to be sneered at. And the 
soldiers did not bear a high character 
about. There are men among them 
who wear our Crimean medal, and 
a finer brogue was never heard than 
might be heard about the slopes of 
Tusculum, when the reckless, pic- 
turesque band of Free Lances were 
quartered thereabouts. But when 
trouble came the lawless rose to the 
occasion. If the Pope’s cause is 
sinking (which we doubt) it was an 
unhoped-for piece of good fortune 
on his part to be thus enriched by 
the sacrifice of Cardinal Altieri, and 
the devotion of the Zouave troop. 

It is hard to believe that such a 
scene can have happened in our 
own day—that only yesterday, so to 
speak, little more than a month ago, 
those bonfires were flaming about. 
the streets, those tapers burning 
in the death-chambers, those wild 
eries rending the air, those vul- 
tures hovering over the plague- 
stricken town. Other places, many 
in our own country, have been 
visited with similar calamity; but 
rarely, thank Heaven, does a 
similar wild outburst of human 
selfishness and terror fall into 
the common placid tenor of mo- 
dern life. Honour, meanwhile, 
to those who have kept their post 
—to the humble priests, and the 
wild Zouaves, and such a kindly 
soul as the Avvocato, with an im- 
perial name and warm Italian 
heart, who is named in the letter 
we have just quoted. The vul- 
tures have flown away, and the 
cloud dispersed from over the 
white villas and the olive gardens; 
but it is a tragic association which 
has thus been thrown suddenly, 
without any warning, to over- 
shadow many a tender and pleas- 
ant recollection of the little towns 
and scattered villages among the 
Alban Hills. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—NEWS. 


Ir was the beginning of Septem- 
ber, as we have said, and the course 
of individual history slid aside as 
it were for the moment, and lost 
itself in the general web. Brown- 
lows became full of people—friends 
of Jack’s, friends of Mr. Brownlow, 
even friends of Sara—for ladies 
came of course to break the mono- 
tony of the shooting-party—and in 
the press of occupation personal 
matters had to be put aside. Mr. 
Brownlow himself almost forgot, 
except by moments when _ the 
thought came upon him with a 
certain thrill of excitement, that 
the six weeks were gliding noise- 
lessly on, and that soon his deliver- 
ance would come. As for Sara, she 


did not forget the agitating little 


scene in which she had been only 
a passive actor, but which had 
woven a kind of subtle link be- 
tween her and the man who had 
spoken to her in the voice of real 
passion, The sound of it had scared 
and perplexed her at first, and it 
had roused her to a sense of the 
real difference, as well as the real 
affinities, between them; but what- 
ever she might feel, the fact re- 
mained that there was a link be- 
tween them—a link which she 
could no more break than the 
Queen could—a something that 
defied all denial or contradiction. 
She might never see him again, but 
—he loved her. When a girl is 
fancy-free, there is no _ greater 
charm; and Sara was, or had 
been, entirely fancy-free, and was 
more liable than most girls to this 
attraction. When the people around 
her were stupid or tiresome, as to 
be sure the best of people are some- 
times, her thoaghts would make a 
sudden gleam like lightning upon 
the man who had said he would 


never see her face again. Perhaps 
he might have proved tiresome too, 
had he gone out in the morning 
with his gua, and come home tired 
to dinner; but he was absent; and 
there are times when the absent 
have the best of it, notwithstand- 
ing all proverbs. She was much 
occupied, and by times sufficiently 
well amused at home, and did not 
feel it in the least necessary to 
summon Powys to her side; but 
still the thought of him came in 
now and then, and gave an addi- 
tional zest to her other luxuries. 
It was a supreme odour and incense 
offered up to her, as he had thought 
it would be—a flower which she set 
her pretty foot upon, and the fra- 
grance of which came up poignant 
and sweet to her delicate nostril. 
If anybody had said as much to 
Sara it would have roused her al- 
most to fury; but still such were 
the facts of the case. 

Jack, for his part, was less ex- 
cusable if he was negligent; and 
he was rather negligent just then, 
in the first fervour of the par- 
tridges, it must be allowed—not 
that he cared a straw for the ladies 
of the party, and their accomplish- 
ments, and their pretty dresses, 
and their wiles, as poor Pamela be- 
lieved in her heart. Apart from 
Pamela Jack was a stoic, and wast- 
ed not a thought on womankind; 
but when a man is shooting all day, 
and is surrounded by a party of 
fellows who have to be dined and 
entertained in the evening, and is, 
besides, quite confident in his mind 
that the little maiden who awaits 
him has no other seductive voice 
to’whisper in her ear, he may be 
pardoned for a little carelessness 
or unpunctuality—at least Jack 
thought he ought to be pardoned, 
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which comes very much to the 
same thing. Thus the partridges, 
if they did not affect the affairs of 
state, as do their Highland breth- 
ren the grouse, at least had an 
influence upon the affairs of Brown- 
lows, and put a stop, as it were, to 
the undivided action of its private 
history for the time. 

It was during this interval that 
the carrier’s cart once more deposit- 
ed a passenger on the Brownlows 
road. She did not get down at the 
gate, which, she already knew, was 
a step calculated to bring upon her 
the eyes of the population, but was 
set down at a little distance, and 
came in noiselessly, as became her 
mission. It was a September after- 
noon, close and sultry. The sky 
was a whitish blue, pale with the 
blaze that penetrated and filled it. 
The trees looked parched and dusty 
where they overhung the road, 
The whole landscape round Brown- 
lows beyond the line of these dusty 
trees was yellow with stubble, for 
the land was rich, and there had 
been a heavy crop. The fields 
were reaped, and the kindly fruits 
of earth gathered in, and there 
seemed no particular need for all 
that blaze of sunshine. But the 
sun blazed. all the same, and the 
pedestrian stole slowly on, casting 
a long oblique shadow across the 
road. Everything was sleepy and 
still. Old Betty’s door and windows 
were open, but the heat was so great 
as to quench even curiosity; or per- 
haps it was only that the stranger’s 
step was very stealthy, and until it 
suddenly fell upon a_ treacherous 
knot of gravel, which dispersed 
under her weight and made a noise, 
had given no sign of its approach. 
Betty came languidly to her door 
when she heard this sound, but she 
went in again and dropped back 
into her doze upon her big chair 
when she saw it was but the slow 
and toiling figure of a,poor woman, 
no way attractive to curiosity. 
“Some poor body a-going to 
Dewsbury,” she said to herself; 
and thus Nancy stole on unnoticed. 
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The blind was down in the parlour 
window of Mrs, Swayne’s neigh- 
bour, and her door closed, and Mrs, 
Swayne herself was out of the way 
for the moment, seeing to the boil- 
ing of the afternoon kettle. Nancy 
crept in, passing like a vision across 
Mrs. Preston’s open window. Her 
step made no appreciable sound even 
in the sleepy stillness of the house, 
and the sole preface they had to her 
appearance in the parlour was a 
shadow of something black which 
crossed the light, and the softest 
visionary tap at the door. Then 
the old woman stood suddenly 
before the mother and the daugh- 
ter, who were sitting together dull 
enough. Mrs. Preston was still 
poorly, and disturbed in her mind. 
And as for Pamela, poor child, it 
was a trying moment for her. As 
from a watch-tower, she could see 
what was going on at Brownlows, 
and knew that they were amusing 
themselves, and had all kinds of 
pleasant parties, in which Jack, 
who was hers and no other woman’s, 
took the chief part; and that amid 
all these diversions he had no time 
to come to see her though she had 
the only right to him, and that 
other girls were by, better born, 
better mannered, better dressed, and 
more charming than her simple self. 
Would it be his fault if he were 
fickle? How could he help being 
fickle with attractions so much 
greater around him? This was 
how Pamela was thinking as she 
sat by the sofa on which her 
mother lay. It was not weather 
for much exertion, and in the 
peculiar position of affairs, it was 
painful for these two to run the 
risk of meeting anybody from 
Brownlows; therefore they did not 
go out except furtively now and 
then at night, and sat all day in the 
house, and brooded, and were not 
very cheerful. Every laugh she 
heard sounding down the avenue, 
every carriage that drove out of or in- 
to the gates, every stray bit of gossip 
about the doings at the great house, 
and the luncheon parties at the 
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cover-side, and the new arrivals, 
sounded to poor little Pamela like 
an injury. She had meant to be 
so happy, and she was not happy. 
Only the sound of the guns was a 
little comfort to her. To be sure 
when he was shooting he was still 
amusing himself away from her; 
but at the same time he was not 
near the fatal beauties whom every 
evening Pamela felt in her heart 
he must be talking to, and smil- 
ing upon, and growing bewitched 
by. Such was the tenor of her 
thoughts as she sat by the sofa 
working, when old Nancy came in 
so suddenly at the door. 

Pamela sprang up from her seat. 
Her nerves were out of order, and 
even her temper, poor child! and 
all her delicate organisation set on 
edge. ‘‘It was her again! and oh, 
what do you want?” said Pamela, 
with a little shriek. As for Mrs. 
Preston, she too sat bolt upright 
on the sofa, and started, not with- 
out a certain fright, at the sudden 
apparition, ‘Nancy Christian!” 
she said, clasping her hands to- 
gether — “‘ Nancy Christian! Is 
this you?” 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said Nancy; “I 
said I would come, and here I am, 
and I’ve a deal to say. If you 
don’t mind, I’ll take a chair, for 
it’s a long way walking in this heat, 
all the way from Masterton.” This 
she said without a blush, though 
she had been set down not fifty 
yards off from the carrier’s cart. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Preston, 
anxiously, herse]f rising from the 
sofa. ‘It is not often I lie down,” 
(though this was almost as much a 
fiction as Nancy’s), “but the heat 
gets the better of one. I remember 
your name as long as I remember 
anything ; I always hoped you would 
come back. Pamela, if there is any- 
thing that Nancy would like after 
her long walk——” 

“A cup of tea is all as I care 
for,” said Nancy. “It’s a many 


years since we’ve met, and you’ve 
changed, ma’am,” she added, with 
a cordiality that was warmer than 
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her sincerity; “but I could allays 
see as it was you.” 

“T have reason to be changed,” 
said Mrs. Preston. ‘I was young 
when you saw me last, and now 
I’m an old woman, I’ve had many 
troubles. I’ve had a hard fight 
with the world, and I’ve lost all my 
children but this one. She’s a good 
child, but she can’t stand in the place 
of all that I’ve lost—— And oh, 
Nancy Christian, you’re a woman 
that can tell me about my poor old 
mother. Many a thought I have 
had of her, and often often it 
seemed a judgment that my chil- 
dren should be taken from me. If 
you could but tell me she forgave 
me before she died!” 

Nancy made no direct answer 
to this appeal, but she looked at 
Pamela, and then at her mother, 
with a significant gesture. The 
two old women had their world to 
go back into of which the young 
creature knew nothing, and where 
there were many things which 
might not bear her inspection; 
while she, on the other hand, was 
absorbed in her own new world, and 
scarcely heard or noticed what they 
were saying. She stood between 
them in her youth, unaware of the 
look they exchanged, unaware that 
she was in the way of their confi- 
dences—thinking, in fact, nothing 
of much importance in the world 
except what might be going on in 
the great house over the way. 

‘* Pamela,” said Mrs. Preston, “go 
and see about the tea, and run 
out to the garden, dear, and get a 
breath of air; for I have a deal to 
ask, and Nancy has a deal to tell 
me; and there will be no one pass- 
ing at this time of the day.” 

“Tf they were all passing it would 
not matter to me,” said Pamela, 
and she sighed, and put down her 
languid work, and went away to 
make the tea. But she did not go 
out to the garden; though she said 
it did not matter, it did matter 
mightily. She went up-stairs to 
the window and sat down behind 
the curtain, and fixed her hungry 
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eyes upon the gate and the ave- 
nue beyond; and then she made 


little pictures to herself of the 
ladies at Brownlows, and of how 
Jack must be enjoying himself, and 
gathered some big bitter tears in 
her eyes, and felt herself forsaken. 
It was worse than the Peri at the 
gate of Eden. So long as Jack had 
come to the cottage, it mattered 
little to Pamela who was at the 
great house. In those days she 
could think, ‘They are finer than I 
am, and better off, and even pret- 
tier, but he likes me best;” but now 
this was all changed—the poor 
little Peri saw the blessed walking 
in pairs and pleasant companies, 
and her own young archangel, who 
was the centre of the Paradise, sur- 
rounded and taken possession of 
by celestial sirens—if such things 
canbe. Tobe sure Jack Brown- 
low was not much like an arch- 
angel, but that mattered little. 
What a change it was! and all 
to come about in a week or two. 
She, too, was like the flower upon 
which the conqueror sets his foot; 
and Pamela was not passive, but 
resisted and struggled. Thus she 
was not curious about what old 
Nancy could be saying to her mo- 
ther. What could it be? some old 
gossip or other, recollections of a 
previous state of existence before 
anybody was born—-talk about dead 
things and dead people that never 
could affect the present state of 
being. If Pamela thought of it at 
all, she was half glad that poor 
mamma should have something to 
amuse her, and half jealous that 
her mother could think of any- 
thing except the overwhelming in- 
terest of her own affairs. And she 
lingered at the window unawares, 
until the tea was spoilt, oblivious 
of Nancy’s fatigue; and saw the 
gentlemen come in from their 
shooting, with their dogs and guns 
and keepers, and the result of their 
day’s work, and was aware that 
Jack lingered, and looked across 
the road, and waited till everybody 
was gone; then her heart jumped 
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up and throbbed loudly as he came 
towards the house. She was about 
to rush down to him, to forget her 
griefs, and understand how it was 
and that he could not help it. But 
Pamela was a minute too late. She 
was on her way to the door, when 
suddenly her heart stood still, and 
the colour went out of her face, and 
she stopped short like one thun- 
derstruck, He was going away 
again, astonished, like a man in 
a dream, with the birds in his 
hand which he had been bringing 
as a peace-offering, And Pamela 
heard her mother’s voice, sharp and 
harsh, speaking from the door. ‘I 
am much obliged to you, Mr. Brown- 
low, but I never eat game, and we 
are both very much engaged, and 
unable to see any one to-day ;” 
these were the words the poor girl 
heard; and then the door, which 
always stood open—the fearless 
hospitable cottage door was closed 
sharply, and with a meaning. Pa- 
mela stood aghast, and saw him go 
away with his rejected offering; and 
then the disappointment and won- 
der and quick change of feeling 
came raining down from her eyes in 
big tears. Poor Jack! It was not 
his fault—he was not unfaithful 
nor careless—but ber own; and her 
mother to send him away! It all 
passed in a moment, and she had 
not time or self-possession to throw 
open the window and hold out her 
hands to him and call him back, 
but. only stood speechless and 
watched him disappearing, himself 
speechless with amazement, cross- 
ing the road backwards with his 
birds in his hand. Then Pamela’s 
dreams came suddenly to an end. 
She dried her eyes indignantly—or 
rather the sudden hot flush on her 
cheeks dried them without any aid 
—and smoothed back her hair, and 
went down flaming in youthful 
wrath to call her mother to account, 
But Mrs. Preston too was a changed 
creature. Pamela did not know 
what to make of it when she went 
into the little parlour. Old Nancy 
was sitting on achair by the wall, 
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just as she had done when she 
came in, and looking the same; 
but as for Mrs. Preston, she was a 
different woman. If wings had 
suddenly budded at her shoulders, 
the revolution could scarcely have 
been greater. She stood upright 
near the window, with no stoop, no 
headache, no weariness—ten years 
younger at least—her eyes as bright 
as two fires, and even her black 
dress hanging about her in different 
folds. Pamela’s resentment and in- 
dignation and rebellious feelings 
came to an end at this unwonted 
spectacle. She could only stand be- 
fore her mother and stare at her, and 
wonder what it could mean. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton. ‘“ Mr. Brownlow, who brought 
us some game—you know I don’t 
care for game; and then people 
change their minds about things. 
Sit down, Pamela, and don’t stare at 
me. Ihave been getting too lan- 
guid about everything, and when one 
rousés up, everybody wonders what 
one means.” 

‘* Mamma,” said Pamela, too much 
astonished to know what to answer, 
* you sent him away !” 

“Yes, I sent him away; and I 
will send any one away that I think 
mercenary and selfish,” said Mrs. 
Preston. Was it she who spoke? 
Could it be her mild uncertain lips 
from which such words came; and 
then what could it mean? How 
could he be mercenary—he who 
was going to give up everything 
for his love’s sake? No words 
could express Pamela’s consterna- 
tion. She sat down weak with 
wonder, and gazed at her mother. 
The change was one which she 
could not in any way explain to 
herself. 

“Old Mrs, Fennell was very rude 
to me,” said Mrs, Preston. ‘I fear 
you have not a very comfortable 
place, Nancy Christian; but we can 
soon change that. You that were 
so faithful to my poor mother, you 
may be sure you'll not be forgotten. 
You are not to think of walking 
back to Masterton. If I had known 
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you were coming I would have 
spoken to Hobson the carrier. [ 
never was fond of the Fennells from 
the earliest I remember; though 
Tom, you know, poor fellow—— 
But he was a great deal older than 
me.” 

“He was nigh as old as your 
mother,” said Nancy; ‘ many’s the 
time I’ve heard her say it. ‘He 
wanted my daughter,’ she would 
say: ‘her aaslip of a girl, and him 
none so much younger than I am my- 
self ; but now he’s catched a Tartar ;’ 
and she would laugh, poor old dear; 
but when she knew as they were 
after what she had—that’s what 
drove her wild you may say ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Preston— 
“yes, yes; you need say no more, 
Naney; I see it all—I see it all. 
Wherever there’s money it’s a 
snare, and no mortal that I can see 
escapes. If I had but known a 
month ago! but after this they shall 
see they can’t do what they please 
with me. No; though it may be 
hard upon us—hard upon us—— 
Oh, Nancy Christian,” she said, 
flinging up her arms into the air, 
“if you had but come to tell mea 
month ago!” 

Pamela listened to this conversa- 
tion with gradually-increasing dis- 
may. She did not know what it 
meant; but yet, by some instinctive 
sense, she knew that it concerned 
herself—and Jack. She rose up 
and went to her mother with vague 
terrors in her heart. ‘ Mamma, 
what is it? tell me what it is,” she 
said, putting two clinging hands 
round her arm. 

At these words, Mrs. Preston sud- 
denly came to herself. ‘ What is 
what?” she said. “Sit down, 
Pamela, and don’t ask foolish ques- 
tions; or rather go and see after the - 
tea. It has never come, though I 
told you Nancy was tired. Ifyou 
left it by Mrs. Swayne’s fire it will 
be boiled by this time; and you 
know when it stands too long I 
can’t bear it. Go, dear, and get the 
tea.” 

‘¢ But, mamma,” 





said Pamela, 
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still clinging to her, and speaking 
in her ear—‘mamma! I know 
there must be something. Why 
did you send him away?” 

Mrs. Preston gave her child a look 
which Pamela, driven to her wits’ 
end, could not interpret. There 
was pity in it and there was de- 
fiance, and a certain fierce gleam as 
of indignation. ‘‘Ohild, you know 
nothing about it,” she said, with 
. suppressed passion—“ nothing; and 
I can’t tell you now. Go and get us 
the tea.” 

Pamela gazed again, but she 
could make nothing of it. It was, 
and yet it was not, her mother— 
not the old, faded, timid, hesitating 
woman who had nothing in the 
world but herself; but somebody so 
much younger, so much stronger— 
with those two shining, burning 
eyes, and this sudden self-conscious- 
ness and command. f&he gave a 
long look, and then she sighed and 
dropped her mother’s arm, and went 
away to do her bidding. It was the 
first appeal she had ever made in 
vain, and naturally it filled her 
with a painful amaze. It was 
such a combination of events as she 
could not understand. Nancy’s ar- 
rival, and Jack’s dismissal, and this 
curious change in Mrs. Preston’s 
appearance. Her little heart had 
been full of pain when she left the 
room before, but it was pain of a 
very different kind. Now the lag- 
gard had come who was all the 
cause of the trouble then, and he 
had been sent away without reason 
or explanation, and what could it 
mean? “If I had but known a 
month ago! ’—What could it be 
that she had heard? The girl’s heart 
took to beating again very loud and 
fast, and her imagination began to 
work, and it is not difficult to divine 
what sort of theories of explanation 
rose in her thoughts. The only 
thing that Pamela could think of 
as raising any fatal barrier between 
herself and Jack was unfaithful- 
ness or a previous love on his part. 
This, without doubt, was Nancy’s 
mission. She had come to tell of 
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his untruthfulness; that he loved 
somebody else; perhaps had pledged 
himself to somebody else; and that 
between him and his new love, in- 
stant separation, heartbreak, and 
despair must ensue. “He need 
not have been afraid to tell me,” 
Pamela said to herself, with her 
heart swelling till it almost burst 
from her breast. All her little frame, 
all her sensitive nerves, thrilled 
with pain and pride. This was 
what it was. She was not so 
much stunned by the blow as 
roused up to the fullest consei- 
ousness. Her lip would have quiv- 
ered sadly had she been compel- 
led to speak; her voice might have 
broken for anything she could tell 
and risen into hard tones and 
shrieks of pain. But she was not 
obliged to speak to any one, and so 
could shut herself in and keep it 
down, She went about mechani- 
cally, but with nervous haste and 
swiftness, and covered the little 
table with its white cloth, and put 
bread on it, and the tea for which 
Nancy and her mother sighed; and 
she thought they looked at her with 
cruel coldness, as if it was they 
who were concerned and not she. 
As if it could be anything to any 
body in comparison to what it was 
to her! As if she must not be 
at all times the principal in such a 
matter! Thus they sat down at the 
little round table. Nancy, who 
was much in her ordinary, ate and 
drank and was very comfortable, and 
pleased with the country cream 
in her tea; but the mother and the 
daughter neither ate nor drank. Mrs. 
Preston sat, saying now and then a 
word or two to Nancy which Pamela 
could not understand, but mostly 
was silent, pondering and full of 
thoughts, while Pamela, with her 
eyes cast down, and a burning 
crimson colour on her cheeks, sat 
still and brooded over the cruelty 
she thought they were showing her. 
Nancy was the only one who “ en- 
joyed,” as she said, “ her tea.” 
“You may get adrop of what’s 
called cream in a town, but it ain’t 
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cream,” said Nancy. “It’s but 
skim-milk frothed up, and you 
never get the taste of the tea. 
It’s a thing as I always buys 
good. It’s me as lays in all the 
things, and when, there ain't a 
good cup o’ tea at my age, there 
ain’t nothing as is worth in life. 
But the fault’s not in the tea. It’s 
the want of a drop of good cream 
as does it. It’s that as brings out 
the flavour, and gives itataste. A 
cup o’ good tea’s a cheering thing; 
but I wouldn’t say as you was en- 
joying it, Mrs. Preston, like me.” 

“T have other things in my 
mind,” said Mrs. Preston; ‘‘ you’ve 
had a long walk, and you must 
want it. As for me, my mind’s all 
in a ferment. I don’t seem to 
know if it’s me, or what has hap- 
pened. You would not have come 
and told me all this if you had not 
been as sure as sure of what you 
had to say?” 

“Sure and sure enough,” said 
Nancy. “I’ve knowed it from 


first to last, and how could I go 


wrong? If you go to London, as 
you say, you can judge for yourself, 
and there won’t be nothing for me 
to tell; but you'll think on as I 
was the first—for your old mother’s 
sake——” 

“You'll not be forgot,” said Mrs. 
Preston—“ you need not fear. I am 
not the one to neglect a friend—and 
one that was good to my poor mother; 
you may reckon on me.” She sat up- 
right in her chair, and every line in 
her face had changed. Power, pat- 
ronage, and protection were in her 
tone—she who had been herself so 
poor and timid and anxious. Her 
very words were uttered more 
clearly, and with a distincter intona- 
tion. And Pamela listened with 
all her might, and grew more and 
more bewildered, and tried vainly 
to make out some connection be- 
tween this talk and the discovery 
which she supposed must have been 
made. But what could Jack’s 
failure in good faith have to do 
with anybody’s old mother? It 
was only Nancy who was quite at 
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her ease. ‘I will take another cup, 
if you please, Miss Pamela, ” said 
Nancy, “and I hope as I'll live to 
see you in your grandeur, feasting 
with lords and ladies, instead of 
pouring out an old woman’s tea— 
for them as is good children is 
rewarded. Many’s the day I’ve 
wished to see you, and wondered 
how many of you there was. It’s 
sad for your mother as there’s only 
you; but it’s a fine thing for your- 
self, Miss Pamela—and you must 
always give your mind to do what 
your mamma says.” 

“How should it be a fine thing 
for me?” said Pamela; “or how 
should I ever feast with lords and 
ladies? I suppose you mean to 
make fun of us. As for doing what 
mamma says, of course I always do 
—and she never tells me to do any- 
thing unreasonable,” the girl add- 
ed, after a momentary pause, look- 
ing doubtfully at her mother. If 
she were told to give up Jack, 
Pamela felt that it would be some- 
thing unreasonable, and she had no 
inclination to pledge herself. Mrs. 
Preston was changed from all her 
daughter’s previous knowledge of 
her; and it might be that her de- 
mands upon Pamela’s obedience 
would change too. 

“It’s nigh my time to go,” said 
Nancy. “I said to the carrier as 
he was to wait for me down the 
road. I wouldn’t be seen a-getting 
into the waggon here. Folks talks 
awful when they’re so few; and 
thank you kindly, Mrs. Preston, for 
the best cup of tea as I’ve tasted for 
ten years. Them as can get cream 
like that, has what I calls some 
comfort in this life.” 

“Pamela,” said Mrs. Preston, 
“you can walk along with Nancy 
as faras Merryfield Farm, and give 
my compliments, and if they’d put 
a drop of their best cream in & 
bottl—— It’s all I can do just 
now, Nancy Christian; but I am 
not one that forgets my friends, and 
the time may come——” 

“The time will come, ma’am,” 
said Nancy, getting up and making 
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her patroness a curtsy, “and I’m 
none. afraid as you'll forget; and 
thank you kindly for thinking 0’ 
the cream—if it ain’t too much 
trouble to Miss Pamela. If you go 
up there, as you think to do, and 
find all as I say, you'll be so kind as 
to let me know?” 

“Tl let you know, you may be 
sure,” said Mrs: Preston, in her short 
decisive tones of patronage. And 
then the girl, much against her 
will, had to put on her hat and 
go with Nancy. She did it, but it 
was with an ill grace; for she was 
longing to throw herself upon her 
mother and have an explanation of 
all this—what had happened, and 
what it meant. The air had grown 
cool, and old Betty had come out 
to her door, and Mrs. Swayne was 
in the little garden watering the 
mignonette. And it was not easy 
to pass those two pairs of eyes and 
preserve a discreet incognito. To 
do her justice, Nancy tried her 
best; but it was a difficult matter 
to blind Mrs. Swayne. 

“T thought as it was you,” said 
that keen observer. “I said as 
much to Swayne when he told me 
as there was a lady to tea in the 
parlour. I said, ‘You take my 
word it’s her as come from Master- 
ton asking after them.’ And I 
hope, mum, as I see you well. Mrs. 
Preston has been but poorly; and 
you as knows her constitootion and 
her friends——” 

“She knows nothing about us,” 
said Pamela, with indignation— 
“not now; I never saw her in 
my life before. And how can she 
know about mamma’s constitution, 
or her friends either? Nancy, 
come along; you will be too late 
for Hobson if you stand talking 
here.” 

“Tt’s never no loss of time to say 
a civil word, Miss Pamela,” said 
Nancy. “It’s years and years since 
I saw her, and she’s come through 
a deal since then. And having a 
family changes folks’ consitootions. 
f it wasn’t asking too much, I'd 
ask for a bit o’ mignonette. Town 
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folks is terrible greedy when they 
comes to the country—and it’s that 
sweet as does one’s heart good. 
Nice cream and butter and new- 
laid eggs, and a bit o’ lad’s love, 
or something as smells sweet—give 
me that, and I don’t ask for none 
0 your grandeurs. That’s the good 
o’ the country to me.” . 

“They sends all that country- 
stuff to old Mrs. Fennell, don’t 
they?” said Betty, who in the 
leisure of the evening’ had crossed 
the road. “I should have thought 
you'd been sick of all them things 
—and the fruit and the partridges 
as I see packed no later than this 
very afternoon. I should have said 
you had enough for six, if any one 
had asked me.” 

“When the partridges is stale 
and the fruit rotten,” said Nancy, 
shrugging her shoulders; “ and 
them as has such plenty, where’s 
the merit of it? I suppose there’s 
fine doings at the house, with all | 
their shootings and all the stran- 
gers as is about——” 

“They was at a picnic to-day,” 
said Betty. “Mr. John, he’s the 
one! He makes all them ladies 
leave their comfortable lunch, as is 
better than many a dinner, and 
down to the heath with their cold 
pies and their jellies and suchlike. 
Give me a bit of something ’ot. 
But they think he’s a catch, being 
the only son; and there ain’t one 
but does what he says.” 

Pamela had been standing pluck- 
ing a bit of mignonette to pieces, 
listening with tingling ears. It 
was not in human nature not to 
listen ; but she roused herself when 
Betty’s voice ceased, and went softly 
on, withdrawing herself from the 
midst of them. Her poor little 
heart was swelling and throbbing, 
and every new touch seemed to 
add to its excitement; but pride, 
and a sense of delicacy and dignity, 
came to her aid. Jack’s betrothed, 
even if neglected or forsuken, was 
not in her fit place amid this 
gossip. She went on quietly, say- 
ing nothing about it, leaving her 
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companion behind. And the three 
women gave each other significant 
glances as soon as she had turned 
her back on them. “I told ’em 
how it would be,” said Mrs. Swayne, 
under her breath—‘‘it’s allays the 
way when a girl is that mad to go and 
listen to a gentleman.” And Betty, 
though she sneered at her employers 
with goodwill, had an idea of keep- 
ing up their importance so far as 
other people were concerned. “ Poor 
lass!” said Betty, ‘‘ she’s been took 
in. She thought Mr. John was one 
as would give up everything for 
the like of her; but he has her bet- 
ters to choose from. He’s affable 
like, but he’s a deal too much pride 
for that.” 

“Pride goes afore a fall,” said 
Nancy, with meaning; “and the 
Brownlows ain’t such grand folks 
after all. Nothing but attorneys, 
and an old woman’s money to set 
them up as wasn’t a drop’s blood 
to them. I don’t see no call for 
pride.” 

“The old Squires was different, 
I don’t deny,” said Betty, with can- 
dour; “but when folks is bred 
gentlefolks, and has all as heart 
can desire——” 
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“ There’s gentlefolks as might 
do worse,” said Nancy, fiercely; 
“bat it ain’t nothing to you nor 
a ee 

“It ought to be a deal to both 
of you,” said Mrs. Swayne, coming 
in as moderator, “eating their 
bread as it were, and going on like 
that. And both of you with black 
silks to put on of a Sunday, and 
sure of your doctor and your 
burial if you was to fail ill. I 
wouldn’t be that ungrateful if it 
was me.” 

“Tt’s no use quarrelling,” said 
Nancy; “and I'll say good-night, 
for ve a long way to go. If 
ever you should want anything 
in Masterton, I’d do my best to 
serve you. Miss Pamela’s a long 
way on, and walking fast ain’t for 
this weather; so I'll bid you both 
good-night. We'll have time for 
more talk,” she added significantly, 
“next time I come back; and I'd 
like a good look at that nice lodge 
you’ve got.” Old Betty did not 
know what the woman meant, but 
those black eyes “went through 
and through her,” she said; and 
so Nancy’s visit came to an end. 


CHAPTER XXX.—WHAT FOLLOWED. 


Pamela could make nothing of 
her companion. Nancy was very 
willing to talk, and indeed ran on 
in an unceasing strain; but what 
she said only confused the more 
the girl’s bewildered faculties; and 
she saw her mount at last into the 
carrier’s cart, and left her with less 
perception than ever of what had 
happened. Then she went stray- 
ing home in the early dusk, for 
already the days had begun to 
grow short, and that night in 
especial a thunderstorm was brew- 
ing, and the clouds were rolling 
down darkly after the sultry day. 
Pamela crossed over to the shade 
of the thick hedge and fence which 
shut in the park, that nobody 
might see her, and her thoughts as 


she went along were not sweet. 
She thought of Jack and the 
ladies at Brownlows, and then she 
thought of the wish her mother 
had uttered—Had she but known 
this a month ago! and between 
the terrible suspicion of a previous 
love, and the gnawing possibility 
of present temptation, made _her- 
self very miserable, poor child. 
Either he had deceived her, and 
was no true man; or, if he had 
not yet deceived her, he was in 
hourly peril of doing so, and at 
any moment the blow might come. 
While she was thus lingering 
along in the twilight, something 
happened which gave Pamela a 
terrible fright. She was passing 3 
little stile when suddenly a man 
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sprang out upon her, and caught 
hold of her hands. She was so 
sure that Jack was dining at 
Brownlows, and yielding to tempta- 
tion then, that she did not recognise 
him, and screamed when he sprang 
out; and it was dark, so dark that 
she could scarcely see his face. 
Jack, for his part, had been so con- 
science-stricken when Mrs. Preston 
refused him entrance that he had 
done what few men of this century 
would be likely to do. He had 
gone in with the other men, and 
gulped down some sherry at the 
sideboard, and instead of proceed- 
ing to his dressing-room as they all 
did after, had told a very shocking 
fib to Willis the butler, for the bene- 
fit of his father and friends, and 
rushed out again. He might have 
been proof against upbraiding, but 
compunction seized him when Mrs. 
Preston closed the door. He had 
deserved it, but he had not ex- 
pected such summary measures; 


and “that woman,” as he called 
her in his dismay, was capable of 


taking his little love away and 
leaving him no sign. He saw it 
in her eye; for he, too, saw the 
change in her. Thus Jack was 
alarmed, and in his fright his con- 
science spoke. And he had seen 
Pamela go out, and waylaid her; 
and was very angry and startled to 
see she did not recognise him. 
“Good heavens, do you mean to 
say you don’t know me?” he cried, 
almost shaking her as he held her 
by the hands. To scream and start 
as if the sight of him was not the 
most natural thing in the world, 
and the most to be looked for! 
Jack felt it necessary to begin the 
warfare, to combat his own sense 
of guilt. 

“T thought you were at dinner,” 
said Pamela, faintly. “I never 
thought it could be you.” 

“And you don’t look a bit glad 
to see me. What do you mean by 
it?” said Jack. “It is very hard, 
when a fellow gives up everything 
to come and see you. And your 
mother to shut the door upon me! 
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She never did it before. A man has 
his duties to do, whatever hap- 
pens. I can’t go and leave these 
fellows loafing about by themselves. 
I must go out withthem. I thought 
you were going to take me for bet- 
ter for worse, Pamela, not for a 
month or a week.” 

“Oh, don’t speak so,” said Pa- 
mela. “It was never me. It must 
have been something mamma had 
heard. She does not look a bit 
like herself; and it is all since that 
old woman came.” 

“What old woman?” said Jack, 
calming down. “Look here, come 
into the park. They are all at 
dinner, and no one will see; and 
tell me all about it. So long as 
you are not changed, nothing else 
is of any consequence. Only for 
half an hour——” 

“T don’t think I ought,” said 
Pamela; but she was on the other 
side of the stile when she said 
these words; and her hand was 
drawn deeply through Jack’s arm, 
and held fast, so that it was clear- 
ly a matter of discreet submission, 
and she could not have got away 
had she wished it. “Idon’t think 
I ought to come,” said Pamela, 
“you never come to us now; and 
it must have been something that 
mamma had heard. I think she is 
going away somewhere; and I am 
sure, with all these people at Brown- 
lows, and all that old Nancy says, 
and you never coming near us, I 
do not mind where we go, for my 
part.” 

“ Asif I cared for the people at 
Brownlows!” said Jack, holding 
her hand still more tightly. ‘ Don’t 
be cruel to a fellow, Pamela. I'll 
take you away whenever you please, 
but without me you shan’t move a 
step. Who is old Nancy, I should 
like to know? and as for anything 
you could have heard Who 
suffers the most, do you suppose, 
from the people at Brownlows? 
To know you are there, and that one 
cant’t have even a look at you——” 

“But then you can have a great 
many looks at other people,” said 
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Pamela, “and perhaps there was 
somebody else before me—don’t 
hold my hand so tight. We are 
poor, and you are rich—and it 
makes a great difference. And I 
can’t do just what I like. You 
say you can’t, and you are a man, 
and older than I am. I must do 
what mamma says.” 

“But you know you can make 
her do what you like; whereas, 
with alot of fellows——” said Jack. 
“Pamela, don’t—there’s a darling! 
You have me in your power, aud 
you can put your foot upon me if 
you like. But you have not the 
heart to do it. Not that I should 
mind your little foot. Be as cruel 
as you please; but don’t talk of 
running away. You know you can 
make your mother do whatever you 
like.” 

“Not now,” said Pamela, “ not 
now—there is such a change in 
her; and oh, Jack, I do believe 
she is angry, and she will make me 
go away.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Jack, 
tenderly; for Pamela had fallen 
into sudden tears, without any re- 
gard for her consistency. And 
then the dialogue became a little 
inarticulate. It lasted a good deal 
longer on the whole than half an 
hour; and the charitable clouds 
drooped lower, and gave them 
shade and shelter as they emerged 
at last from the park, and stole 
across the deserted road to Swayne’s 
cottage. They were just in time; 
the first drops of the thunder- 
shower fell heavy and big upon 
Pamela before they gained shelter. 
But she did not,mind them much, 
She had unburdened her heart, 
and her sorrows had flown away; 
avd the ladies at Brownlows were 
no longer of any account in her 
eyes. She drew her lover in with 
her at the door, which so short a 
time before had been closed on 
him. ‘Mamma,I made him come 
in with me, not to get wet,” said 
Pamela; and both the young peo- 
ple looked with a little anxiety 
upon Mrs, Preston, deprecating her 
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wrath. She was seated by the 
window, though it had grown dark, 
perhaps looking for Pamela; but 
her aspect was rather that of one 
who had forgotten everything exter- 
nal for the moment, than of an 
anxious mother watching for her 
child. They could not see the 
change in her face, as they gazed 
at her so eagerly in the darkness; 
but they both started and looked 
at each other when she spoke. 

“T would not refuse any one 
shelter from a storm,” she said, 
“but if Mr. Brownlow thinks a 
little, he will see that this is no 
place for him.” She did not even 
turn around as she spoke, but kept 
at the window, looking out, or ap- 
pearing to look out, upon the ga- 
thering clouds, 

Jack was thunderstruck. There 
was something in her voice which 
chilled him to his very bones. It 
was not natural offence for his 
recent shortcomings, or doubt of 
his sincerity. He felt himself get- 
ting red in the darkness. ‘It was 
as if she had found me out to be 
a scoundrel, by Jove,” he said to 
himself afterwards, which was a 
very different sort of thing from 
mere displeasure or jealousy. And 
in the silence that ensued, Mrs. 
Preston took no notice of anybody. 
She kept her place at the window, 
without looking around or saying 
another word; and in the darkness 
behind stood the two bewildered, 
trying to read in each other’s faces 
what it could mean. 

“Speak to her,” said Pamela, 
eagerly whispering close to his ear; 
but Jack, for his part, could not 
tell what to say. He was offended, 
and he did not want to speak to 
her; but, on the contrary, held — 
Pamela fast, with almost a perverse 
desire to show her mother that the 
girl was his, and that he did not 
care. “It is you I want, and not 
your mother,” he said. They could 
hear each other speak, and could 
even differ and argue and be im- 
passioned without anybody else 
being much the wiser. The only 
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sound Mrs. Preston heard was a 
faint rustle of whispers in the dark- 
ness behind her. “No,” said Jack, 
“if she will be ill-tempered, I can’t 
help it. It is you I want,” and he 
stood by and held his ground. 
When the first lightning flashed 
into the room, this was how it 
found them. There was a dark 
figure seated at the window, re- 
lieved against the gleam, and two 
faces which looked at each other, 
and shone for a second in the 
wild illumination. Then Pamela 
gave a little shriek and covered her 
face. She was not much more than 
_ a child, and she was afraid. ‘‘Oome 
in from the window, mamma! do 
come, or it will strike you; and 
let us close the shutters,” cried 
Pamela. There was a moment 
during which Mrs, Preston sat still, 
as if she did not hear. The room 
fell into blackness, and then blazed 
forth again, the window suddenly 
becoming “a glimmering square,” 
with the one dark outline against it. 
Jack held his little love with his 
arm, but his eyes were fascinated by 
that strange sight. What could it 
mean? Was she mad? Had 
something happened in his absence 
to bring about this wonderful 
change? The mother, however, 
could not resist the cry that Pa- 
mela uttered the second time. She 
rose up, and closed the shutters 
with her own hands, refusing Jack’s 
aid. But when the three looked at 
each other, by the light of the 
candles, they all looked excited and 
disturbed. Mrs. Preston sat down 
by the table, with an air so different 
from her ordinary looks, that she 
seemed another woman. And Jack, 
when her eyes fell upon him, could 
not help feeling something like a pris- 
oner at the bar. 

““Mr. Brownlow,” she said, “I 
daresay you think women are very 
ignorant, especially about business 
—and so they are; but you and 
your father should remember— 
you should remember that weak 
folks, when they are put to it—— 
Pamela! sit down, child, and don’t 
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interfere; or, if you like, you can 
go away.” 

“ What have 1 done, Mrs. Pres- 
ton?” said Jack. “I don’t know 
what you mean. [If it is because I 
have been some days without com- 
ing, the reason is—— But I told 
Pamela all about it. If that is the 
reason———” 

“That!” cried Mrs. Preston, and 
then her voice began to tremble; 
“if you think your coming or—or 
going is—any—anything——” she 
said, and then her lips quivered so 
that she could articulate no more. 
Pamela, with a great cry, rushed to 
her and seized her hands, which 
were trembling too, and Jack, who 
thought it was a sudden “stroke,” 
seized his hat and rushed to the 
door to go for a doctor; but Mrs. 
Preston held out her shaking hands 
to him so peremptorily that he 
stopped in spite of himself. She 
was trembling all over—her head, 
her lips, her whole frame, yet keep- 
ing entire command of herself all the 
time. 

“Tam not ill,” she said: “there 
is no need for a doctor.” And then 
she sat resolutely looking at him, 
holding her feet fast on the floor 
and her hand flat on the table to 
stop the movement of her nerves. 
It was astrange sight. But when 
the two who had been looking at 
her with alarmed eyes, suddenly, 
in the height of their wonder, 
turned to each other with a glance 
of mutual inquiry and sympathy, 
appealing to each other what it 
could mean, Mrs. Preston could not 
bear it. Her intense self-command 
gave way. All at once she fell into 
an outbreak of wailing and tears. 
“You are two of you against me,” 
she said. ‘ You are saying to each 
other, What does she mean? and 
there is nobody on earth—nobody 
to take my part.” The outery went 
to Jack Brownlow’s heart. Some- 
how he seemed to understand better. 
than even Pamela did, who clung 
to her mother and cried, and asked 
what was it—what had she done? 
Jack was touched more than he 
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could explain. The thunder was 
rolling about the house, and the 
rain falling in torrents; but he 
had not the heart to stay any 
longer and thrust his happiness into 
her face, and wound her with it. 
Somehow he felt ashamed; and yet 
he had nothing to be ashamed about, 
unless, in presence of this agita- 
tion, and pain, and weakness, it was 
his own strength, and happiness, and 
youth. 

“T don’t mind the storm,” he 
said. ‘Iam sure you don’t want 
any one here just now. Don’t let 
your mother think badly of me, 


Pamela. You know I would do 
anything—— and I can’t tell what’s 
wrong; and I am going away. Good 
night.” 


* Not till the storm is over,” cried 
Pamela. ‘Mamma, he will get 
killed—you know he will, among 
those trees.” 

“Not a bit,” said Jack, and he 
waved his hand to them and went 
away, feeling, it must be confessed, 
a good deal frightened—not for the 
thunder, however, or the storm, but 
for Mrs. Preston’s weird look and 
trembling nerves, and his poor lit- 
tle Pamela left alone to nurse her. 
That was the great point. The 
poor woman was right. For her- 
self there was nobody to care much. 
Jack was frightened because of Pa- 
mela. Ilis little love, his soft little 
darling, whom he would like to 
take in his arms and carry away 
from every trouble—that she should 
be left alone with sickness in its 
most terrible shape, perhaps with 
delirium, possibly with death! 
Jack stepped softly into Mrs, 
Swayne’s kitchen, and told her 
his fears. He told her he would 
go over to Betty’s lodge and wait 
there, in case the doctor should be 
wanted, and that she was not to 
let Miss Pamela wear herself out. 
As for Mrs. Swayne, though she 
made an effort to be civil, she 
scoffed at his fears. When she had 


heard what he had to say she 
showed him out grimly, and turned 
with enjoyment the key in the door. 
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“The doctor!” she said to herself 
in disdain—“a fine excuse! But 
I don’t hold with none o’ your doe- 
tors, nor with gentlemen a-coming 
like roaring lions. I ain’t one to 
be caught like that, at my time of 
life; and you don’t come in here no 
more this night, with your doctors 
and your Miss Pamelas.” In this 
spirit Mrs. Swayne fastened the 
house up carefully, and shut all the 
shutters, before she knocked at the 
parlour door to see what was the 
matter. But when she did take 
that precaution, she was not quite 
so sure of her own wisdom. Mrs. 
Preston was lying on the sofa, shiv- 
ering and trembling, with Pamela 
standing frightened by her. She 
had forbidden the girl to call any 
one, and was making painful efforts 
by mere resolution to stave it off. 
She said nothing, paid no attention 
to anybody, but with her whole 
force was struggling to put down 
the incipient illness, and keep dis- 
ease at bay. And Pamela, held 
by her glittering eye, too fright- 
ened to ery, too ignorant to know 
what to do, stood by, a white image 
of terror and misery, wringing her 
hands. Mrs. Swayne was fright- 
ened too; but there was some truth 
in her boast of experienee. And, 
besides, her character was at stake. 
She had sent Jack away, and dis- 
dained his offer of the doctor, and 
it was time to bestir herself. So 
they got the stricken woman up- 
stairs and laid her in her bed, and 
chafed her limbs, and comforted 
her with warmth. Jack, wait- 
ing in old Betty’s, saw the light 
mount to the higher window and 
shine through the chinks of the 
shutters, until the storm was over, 
and he had no excuse for staying 
longer. It was still burning when 
he went away, and it burned all 
night through, and lighted Pamela’s 
watch as she sat pale at her 
mother’s bedside. She sat all 
through the night and watched her 
patient—sat while the lightning still 
flashed and the thunder roared, and 
her young soul quaked within her; 
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and then through the hush that suc- 
ceeded, and through the black hours 
of night and the dawning of the 
day. It was the first vigil she 
had ever kept, and her mind was 
bewildered with fear and anxiety, 
and the confusion of ignorance. She 
sat alone, wistful and frightened, 
afraid to move lest she should dis- 
turb her mother’s restless sleep, 
falling into dreary little dozes, wak- 
ing up cold and terrified, hearing 
the furniture, and the floor, and 
the walls and windows—everything 
about her, in short—giving out 
ghostly sounds in the stillness. 
She had never heard those creaks 
and jars before with which our in- 
animate surroundings give token 
of the depth of silence and night. 
And Mrs. Preston’s face looked grey 
in the faint light, and her breathing 
was disturbed; and by times she 
tossed her arms about, and mur- 
mured in her sleep. Poor Pamela 
had a weary night; and when the 
morning came with its welcome 
light, and she opened her eyes after 
a snatch of unwitting sleep, and 
found her mother awake and look- 
ing at her, the poor child started 
up with asharp cry, in which there 
was as much terror as relief. 

“ Mamma!” she cried. “I did 
not mean to go tosleep. Are ycu 
better? Shall I run and get you 
a cup of tea?” 

“Come and speak to me, Pa- 
mela,” said Mrs. Preston. “I am 
quite well— at least I think I am 
well. My poor darling have you 
been sitting up all night? ” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Pa- 
mela; “it will not hurt me; but I 
was frightened. Are you sure you 
are better? Poor mamma, how ill 
you have been! You looked —I 
cannot tell you how you looked. 
But you have your own eyes again 
this morning. Let me go and get 
you some tea.” 

“T don’t want any tea,” 
Mrs. Preston. 
you. 


said 
“T want to speak to 
Iam not so strong asI used 


to be, and you must not cross me, 
Pamela. 


I have something to do 
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before I die. 


It upset me to hear 
of it, and to think of all that might 
happen. But I must get well and 


do it. Itis all for your sake; and 
you must not cross me, Pamela. 
You must think well of what I 
say.” 

“No,” said Pamela, though her 
heart sank a little. “I never did 
anything to cross you, mamma; 
but Mrs, Swayne said you were not 
to talk; and she left the kettle by 
the fire that you might have some 
tea.” 

“T do not care for tea; I care 
for nothing but to get up and 
do what has to be done,” said her 
mother. “It is all for your sake. 
Things will be very different, Pa- 
mela, from what you think; but 
you must not cross me. It is all 
for you—all for you.” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t mind me,” 
said Pamela, kissing her grey cheek. 
“T am all right, if you will only be 
well; and I don’t know anything 
youcan have to do. You are not 
fit for anything but to lie still. It 
is very early yet. I will draw the 
curtains if you will try to go to 
sleep.” 

“T must get up and go,” said 
Mrs. Preston. ‘This is no time to 
goto sleep; but you must not cross 
mé—that isthe chief thing of all; 
for, Pamela, everything will be 
yours — everything; and you are 
not to be deceived and taken in, 
and throw it all away.” 

“Oh, mamma dear, lie still and 
have a little more rest,” cried Pa- 
mela, ready tocry with terror and 
distress. She thought it was deli- 
rium, and was frightened and over- 
whelmed by the unexpected calami- 
ty. Mrs. Preston, however, did not 
look like a women who was raving; 
she looked at the old silver watch 
under her pillow, drawing it out 
with a feeble hand, which still 
trembled, and when she saw how 
early it still was, she composed 
herself again as with an effort. 
“Oome and lie down, my poor dar- 
ling,” she said. ‘We must not 
spend our strength; and my Pa- 
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mela will be my own good child 
and do what I say.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the poor 
child, answering her mother’s kiss; 
but aJl the while her heart sank in 
her breast. What did it mean? 
What forin was her submission to 
take? What was she pledging her- 
self to? Shelay down in reluctant 
obedience, trembling and agitated ; 
but she was young and weary, and 
fell fast asleep, in spite of herself 
and all her fears. And the morn- 
ing light, as it brightened and filled 
the little room, fell upon the two 
together, who were so strange a 
contrast—the young round sweet 
face, to which the colour returned 
as the soft sleep smoothed and 
soothed it, with eyes so fast closed, 
and the red lips a little apart, and 
the sweet breath rising ard fall- 
ing: and the dark, weary counte- 
nance, worn out of all freshness, 
now stilled in temporary slumber, 
now lighting up with two big dark 
eyes, which would wake suddenly, 
and fix upon the window, eager 
with thought, and then veil over 
again in the doze of weakness. 
They lay thus till the morning had 
advanced, and the sound of Mrs, 
Swayne’s entrance made Pamela 
wake, and spring ashamed from her 
dead sleep. And finally, the cup 
of tea, the universal cordial, was 
brought. But when Mrs. Preston 
woke fully, and attempted to get 
up, with the eager look and chang- 
ed manner which appalled her 
daughter, it was found to be im- 
possible. The shock, whatever it 
was, had been too much for her 
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Neither the next day, however, 
nor the next again, was Mrs. Pres- 
ton able tomove. The doctor had 
to be brought at last, and he en- 
joined perfect quiet and freedom 
from care. If she had anything on 
her mind it was to be exorcised 
and put eway, he ordered, speak- 
ing to Mrs. Swayne and Pamela, 
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strength. She fell back again up- 
on her bed with a look of anguish 
which went to Pamela’s heart. “J 
can’t do it —I can’t do it,” she said 
to herself, in a voice of despair, 
The convulsive trembling of the 
previous night was gone; but she 
could not stand, could not walk, 
and still shook with nervous weak- 
ness. “I can’t do it—I can’t do 
it,’ she said over and over, and 
in her despair wept; which was a 
sight overwhelming even to Mrs, 
Swayne, who was standing looking 
on. 
“Hush, hush,” said that surprised 
spectator. “ Bless your poor soul, 
don’t take on. If you can’t do it 
to-day, you'll do it to-morrow; 
though I don’t know no more than 
Adam, what she’s got to do, Miss 
Pamela, as is so pressing. Don’t 
take on. Keep still, and you'll be 
better to-morrow. Don’t go and 
take no liberties with yourself. 
You ain’t fit to stand, much less to 
do anything. Bless you, you'll be 
as lively as lively to-morrow, if you 
lie still and takea drop of beef-tea 
now and again, and don’t take on.” 

“Yes, I'll doit to-morrow. It'll 
do to-morrow; a day don’t signi- 
fy,” said Mrs. Preston; and she re- 
covered herself, and was very quiet, 
while Pamela took her place by the 
bedside. Either she was going to 
be ill, perhaps to die, or something 
had happened to change her very 
nature, and turn the current of her 
life into another channel. Which 
of these things it was, was beyond 
the discrimination of the poor girl 
who watched by her bedside. 


—SUSPICION. 


who had not a notion what she had 
on her mind. As for the patient, 
she made her effort to rise every 
morning, and failed, and turned 
upon her watchers such looks of 
despair as bewildered them, Every 
morning Jack Brownlow would 
come to ask for her, which was the 
only moment of the day in which 
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Pamela found a little comfort; but 
her mother found it out instine- 
tively, and grew so’ restless, and 
moaned so pitifully when her child 
left her, that even that sorrowful 
pleasure had to be given up. The 
young people did not know what 
to think. They persuaded them- 
selves sometimes that it was only 
the effect of illness, and that a 
fancy so sudden and unexplainable 
would, when she was better, vanish 
as unreasonably as it came; but 
then, what was it she had to do? 
When she had lain for several days 
in this state of feebleness, always 
making vain efforts after strength, 
another change came over Mrs. 
Preston. The wild look went out 
of her eyes. One- morning she 
called Pamela to her with more 
than her usual energy. “I am 
going to be very quiet and still for 
a week,” she said; “if I am not 
better then, I will tell you what 
you must do, Pamela. You must 
send for the Rector and for Nancy 
Christian from old Mrs, Fennell’s 
in Masterton. This is Tuesday, 
and it is the 30th; and I will try 
for a week. If I am not better 
next Tuesday, you must send for the 
Rector. Promise me to do exactly 
what I say.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Pamela; 
“but oh! what for?—if you would 
only tell me what it is for! You 
never kept anything secret from 
me.” 

Mrs, Preston turned a wistful 
look upon her child. “I must not 
tell you,” she said—“I cannot tell 
you. If I did you would not thank 
me. You will know it soon enough. 
Don’t ask me any questions for a 
week. I mean to try and get well 
to do it myself; but if I don’t get 
well, no more time must be lost. 
You must not cross me, Pamela. 
What do you think I should care if 
it was not for you?” 

“And perhaps if I knew I should 
not care,” cried the poor little girl, 
wringing her hands. She did not 
know what it was; but still it be- 
came as clear as daylight to her 
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that it 
Jack. 
“You would tell it to him,” Mrs. 
Preston said, with a deep sigh. 
Perhaps Pamela did not hear her, 
for the words were spoken almost 
under her breath; but the girl 
heard the sigh, and divined what | 
it meant. It was bitter to her, 
poor child, and hard to think that 
she could not be true to both— 
that her mother was afraid of trust- 
ing her—and that Jack and Mrs, 
Preston were ranged on different 
sides, with her love and faith, asa 
bone of contention, between them. 
Perhaps it was all the harder that 
she could not cry over it, or get 
any relief to her soul. Things by 
this time had become too serious 
for crying. The little soft crea- 
ture grew without knowing into a 
serious woman. She had to give 
up such vain pleasures as that of 
tears over her trouble. No indul- 
gence of the kind was possible to 
her. She sat by her mother’s bed- 
side all day long, and, with her 
mother’s eye upon her, had to 
feign composure when she little 
possessed it. Mrs, Preston was un- 
reasonable for the first time in her 
life as regarded Pamela. She for- 
got what was needful for the child’s 
health, which was a thing she had 
never done in her life before. She 
could not bear her daughter out of 
her sight. If she went down-stairs 
for haJf-an-hour to breathe the 
fresh air, her mother’s eyes would 
follow her to the door with keen 
suspicion and fear. Pamela was 
glad to think that it must be her 
illness, and that only, which had 
this effect. Even Mrs. Swayne was 
more considerate. She was ready 
to come as often as it was possible 
to watch by the sick-bed, and let 
the poor little nurse free; but Mrs, 
Preston was not willing to let her 
free. As it happened, however, 
Mrs. Swayne was in the room when 
her lodger gave Pamela instruc- 
tions about calling the Rector if 
she were not better in a week, and 
it startled the curious woman. She 


something against 


was 
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told it to her neighbour and ten- 
ant in the next house, and she told 
it to old Betty; and the thing 
by degrees grew so patent to the 
parish that at last, and that no 
later than the Friday, it came to Mr. 
Hardeastle’s ears. Naturally it had 
changed in the telling. Whereas 
Mrs. Preston had directed him to 
be sent for in a certain desperate 
case, and as a last resource, the 
Rector heard that Mrs. Swayne’s 
inmate was troubled in her mind, 
and was anxious to confide some 
secret to him. What the secret 
was was doubtful, or else it would 
not have been a secret; but all 
Dewsbury believed that the woman 
was dying, and that she had done 
something very bad indeed, and 
desired the absolution of a priest 
before she could die in peace. 
When he heard this, it was equally 
natural that Mr. Hardcastle should 
feel a little excited. He was dis- 


posed towards High Church views, 
though he was not a man to com- 
mit himself, and approved of people 


who wanted absolution from a 
priest. Sometimes he had even a 
nibble at a confession, though un- 
fortunately the people who confessed 
to him had little on their minds, 
and not much to tell. And the idea 
of a penitent with a real burden on 
her conscience was pleasant. Ac- 
cordingly he got himself up very 
carefully on the Saturday, and set 
out for Mrs. Swayne’s. He went 
with the wisdom of a serpent and 
the meekness of a dove, not pro- 
fessedly to receive a confession, but 
to call, as he said, on his saffering 
parishioner ; and he looked very im- 
portant and full of his mission when 
he went up-stairs. Mrs. Swayne had 
gone astray after new lights of Dis- 
sent, and up to this moment the 
dwellers under her roof had received 
no particular notice from Mr. Hard- 
castle, so that it was a little difficult 
to account for his solicitude now. 
“T heard you were ill,” said 
the Rector; “indeed I missed you 
from church. As you are a stran- 
ger, and suffering, I thought there 
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| be something that we could 
Qaopnanes ? 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs, 
Preston; and then she looked as- 
kance both at Mrs. Swayne and Pa- 
mela, keenly searching in their eyes 
to see if they had sent for him. And 
as Pamela, who knew nothing about 
it, naturally looked the guiltiest, her 
mother’s heart was smitten with a 
sharp pang at the thought that she 
had been betrayed. 

“* Not kind at all,” said Mr. Hard- 
castle, with animation. “It is my 
duty, and I am never tired of doing 
my duty. If you have anything to 
say to me now——” 

Once more Mrs. Preston cast a 
keen glance at her daughter. And 
she asked slowly, ‘“‘ What should I 
have to say?” looking not at the 
Rector, but suspiciously into Pamela’s 
face. 

** My dear friend, how can I tell?” 
said Mr. Hardcastle. ‘I have seen 
a great deal of the world in my time, 
and come through a great deal. 
I know how suffering tries and 
tests the spirit. Don’t be shy of 
speaking to me. If,” the Rector 
added, drawing a little nearer her 
pillow, “you would like me to send 
your attendants away——” 

“Am I dying?” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, struggling up upon her bed, and 
looking so pale that Pamela ran to 
her, thinking it was so. ‘“ Am Iso 
ill as that?—do they think I cannot 
last out the time I said?” 

“ Mamma, mamma, you are a great 
deal better—you know you are a 
great deal better. How can you say 
such dreadful things? ” said Pamela, 
kneeling by the bed-side. 

“Tf lam not dying, why do you 
forestall my own time?” said Mrs. 
Preston. ‘ Why did you trouble 
Mr. Hardcastle? It was soon enough 
on the day I said.” 

“My dear friend,” said the Ree- 
tor, “I hope you don’t think it is 
only when you are dying that you 
have need of good advice and the 
counsel of your clergyman. I wish 
it was more general to seek it al- 
ways. What am [here for but to 
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be at the service of my parishioners 
night and day? And every one 
who is in mental difficulty or dis- 
tress has a double claim upon me. 
You may speak with perfect free- 
dom— whatever is said to me is 
sacred.” 

“Then you knew I wanted to 
speak to you?” said Mrs. Preston. 
“Thank you, you are very kind. I 
am not ungrateful. But you knew 
I wanted to ask your assistance? 
somebody sent for you, perhaps? 

“T cannot say I was sent for,” 
said Mr. Hardscastle, with a little 
confusion, “ but I heard—you know, 
in a country place, the faintest wish 
you can express takes wings to it- 
self, and becomes known every- 
where. I understood—I heard— 
from various quarters—that if I 
came here—I might be of use to 

’ 

All the answer Mrs. Preston made 
to this was to turn round to the 
head of the bed where Pamela stood, 
half hidden, in the corner. “That 
you might have something to tell 
him a little sooner! ” she said. Her 
voice, though it was very low, so 
low as to be inaudible to the visitor, 
was bitter and sharp with pain, and 
she cast+a glance full of reproach 
and anguish at her only child. She 
thought she had been betrayed. 
She thought that, for the lover’s 
sake, who was dearer than father 
or mother, her own nursling had 
forfeited her trust. It was a bitter 
thought, and she was ill, and weak, 
and excited, and her mind distort- 
ed, so that she could not see things 
in their proper light. The bitterness 
was such that Pamela, utterly inno- 
cent as she was, sank before it. She 
did not know what she had done. 
She did not understand what her 
mother’s look meant; but she 
shrank back among the curtains 
as if she had been really guilty, and 
it brought to a climax her sense of 
utter confusion and dismay. 

“T will tell you what the case 
is,’ Mrs. Preston added quickly, 
the colour coming back to her 
cheek. “I am not in very good 
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health, as you see, but I have some- 
thing very important to do before 
Idie. It concerns the comfort of 
my child. So far as I am involved, 
it would not matter—it would not 
matter—for I shall not live long,” 
she added, with a certain plaintive 
tremor of self-pity in her voice. “It 
is all for Pamela, sir—though Pa- 
mela—— But lately I grew fright- 
ened, and thought myself worse ; 
and I told them—I told her--that 
if I was no better next Tuesday, 
they were to send for you. 1 would 
not trouble you if I were well 
enough myself. It was in case I 
should not be able, and I thought 
of asking your help; that is how 
it was. I suppose it was their 
curiosity. Curiosity is not a sin; 
but—they say I am not worse—they 
say I am even a little better. So 
I will not trouble you, Mr, Hard- 
castle. By that time I shall be 
able for what I have to do.” 

“You must not be too sure of 
that,” said the Rector; and he 
meant it kindly, though the words 
had but a doubtful sound; ‘and 
you must not think I am prying 
or intrusive. I was not sent for; 
but I understood—that—I might 
be of use. It is not giving me 
trouble. If there is anything I 
can do for you—if you have no 
friends——” 

“We shall soon have plenty of 
friends,” said Mrs. Preston, quickly, 
with a certain mocking tone in her 
voice — “plenty of friends. We 
have not had many hitherto; but 
all that will soon change. Yes, I 
shall be able for what I have to 
do. I feel quite sure of it. You 
have done me a great deal of good. 
After it is done,” she said, with 
that desolate look which Pamela 
felt to the bottom of her heart, 
but. could not understand, “ there 
will be time enough to be ill, and 
to die too, if God pleases. I will 
not mind it much when I leave her 
with many friends.” 

“Mamma!” cried Pamela, with 
a mingled appeal and reproach ; 
but though she bent over her 
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she could not catch her mother’s 
eyes. 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Preston. 
“T was like to break my heart 
when I thought how old I was, 
and that I might die and leave you 
without anybody to care for you; 
but now you will have many friends 
—plenty of friends. And it don’t 
so much matter.” She ended with 
such a sigh as moved even the 
heart of the Rector, and touched 
Mrs. Swayne, who was not of a very 
sympathetic disposition, to tears. 

“You must not talk of leaving 
your child without a protector,” 
said Mr. Hardcastle—“ if you knew 
what it was to have a motherless 
girl to bring up, you would not 
speak of it lightly. That is my 
case. My poor little Fanny was 
left motherless when she was only 
ten. There is no misfortune like 
it to a girl, Nobody knows how 
to manage a young creature but a 
mother. I feel it every day of 
my life,” said the Rector, with a 
sigh. It was very very different 
from Mrs. Preston’s sigh. There 
was neither depth in it nor despair, 
like that which breathed in hers. 
Still, its superficial sadness was 
pathetic to the women who lis- 
tened. They believed in him in 
consequence, more perhaps than he 
believed in himself, and even Mrs. 
Swayne was affected against her 
will. 

“ Miss Fanny has got them as is 
father and mother both in one,” 
she said; “but bless you, sir, she 
ain’t always like this. It’s sickness 
as does it. One as is more fond of 
her child, nor prouder of her child, 
nor more content to live and see 


her ’appy, don’t exist, when she’s 
in her ordinary. And now, as the 
Rector has come hisself, and ’as 
comforts at hand, you'll pluck up a 


spirit, that’s what you'll do. Miss 
Pamela, who’s as good as gold, 
don’t think of nothing but a-nursing 
and a-looking after her poor dear 
mamma; and if so be as you'd 
make good use o’ your time, and 
take the Rector’s advice——” 
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Mrs. Preston closed her lips tight 
as if she was afraid that some words 
would come through against her 
will, and faced them all with 
an obstinate resolution, shaking her 
head as her only answer. She 
faced them half seated on her bed, 
rising from among her pillows as if 
they were all arrayed against her, 
and she alone to keep her own 
part. Her secret was hers, and 
she would confide it to nobody; 
and already, in the shock of this 
intrusion, it seemed to her as if the 
languid life had been stirred in her 
veins, and her forces were muster- 
ing to her heart to meet the emer- 
gency. When she had made this 
demonstration, she came down from 
those heights of determination and 
responded to the Rector’s claim 
for sympathy as he knew well every 
woman would respond. “A girl is 
the better of her mother,” she said, 
“even when she don’t think it. 
Many a one is ungrateful, but we 
are not to look for gratitude. Yes, 
I know a mother is still something 
in this world. Pamela, you'll re- 
member some day what Mr. Hard- 
castle said; and if Miss Fanny 
should ever want a friend—— 
But I am getting a little tired. 
Good-bye, Mr. Hardcastle; perhaps 
you will come and see me again. 
And after a while, when I have 
done what I have to do——” 

“Good-bye,” said the Rector, 
after waiting vainly for the close of 
the sentence; and he rose up and 
took his leave, feeling that he had 
been dismissed, and had no right to 
stay longer. ‘If you should still 
want assistance—though I hope you 
will be better, as you expect——” 

Mrs, Preston waved her band in 
reply, and he went down-stairs 
much confused, not knowing what 
to make of it. The talk he had 
with Mrs. Swayne in the passage 
threw but little light on the matter. 
Mrs. Swayne explained that they 
were poor; that she thought there 
was “something between ” Miss Pa- 
mela and Mr. John; that she herself 
had essayed strenuously to keep 
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the young people apart, knowing 
that nothing but harm would come 
of it; but that it was only lately, 
very lately, that Mrs. Preston had 
seemed to be of her opinion. A 
week ago she had received a visit, 
and had shut the door upon the 
young man, and fallen ill immedi- 
ately after. “And all this talk 
o’ something to do has begun since 
that,” she added; “she’s never 
had nothing to do as long as 
she’s been here. There’s a bit of 
a pension as is paid regular, and 
there never was no friends as I 
know of as could die and leave her 
money. It’s some next-of-kin busi- 
ness, that’s my idea, Mr. Hardcastle 
—some o’ that rubbish as is in the 
papers—folks of the name of Smith 
or suchlike as is advertised for, and 
something to come to their advan- 
tage. But she’s awful close and 
locked up, as you may say, in her 
own bosom, and never said a ra- 
tional word to me.” 

“You don’t think it’s this?” said 
Mr. Hardcastle, putting his hand 


significantly tg his forehead. 
‘Oh, bless you, it ain’t that,” said 


Mrs. Swayne. ‘She’s as clear as 
clear—a deal clearer, for the matter 
of that, than she was afore; the first 
time as.she had the sense to turn 
Mr. John from the door was the night 
as she was took. It ain’t that. She’s 
heard o’ something, you take my 
word, and it’s put fancies in her 
head ; and as for that poor Pamela, 
she’s as jealous of every look that 
poor child gives; and I don’t call it 
no wonder myself, if you let a 
girl see a deal of a gentleman, that 
she should think more of him than’s 
good for her. It should have been 
stopped when it began; but nobody 
will ever listen to me.” 

Mr. Hardcastle left the house with 
altogether a new idea in his mind. 
He had lectured his neighbour 
about young Powys and Sara, but 
he had not known anything of this 
still more serious scandal about 
Jack. He murmured to himself 
over it as he went away with a great 
internal chuchotement. Poor Mr. 
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Brownlow! both his son and his 
daughter thus showing low tastes. 
And he could not refrain from say- 
ing a few words about it to Jack, 
whom he met returning with his 
shooting party—words which moved 
the young man to profound indigna- 
tion. He was very angry, and yet 
it was not in nature that he should 
remain unmoved by the suggestion 
that Pamela’s mother was either 
mad cr had something on her mind. 
He had himself seen enough to 
give it probability. And to call 
Mr. Hardcastle a meddling parson, 
or even by some of those stronger 
and still less graceful epithets 
which sometimes follow the course 
of a clergyman’s beneficent career, 
did but little good. Jack was furi- 
ous that anybody should have dared 
to say such words, but the words 
themselves rankled in his heart. 
As soon as he could steal out after 
dinner he did so, and went tothe 
gate and saw the glimmering light 
in Mrs. Preston’s' window, and 
received Mrs. Swayne’s ungracious 
report. But Pamela was not to be 
seen. She was never to be seen. 
“They will kill her with this 
watching,” he said to himself, as 
he stood and watched the light, 
and ground his teeth with indigna- 
tion. But he could do nothing, 
although she was his own and 
pledged to him. He was very near 
cursing all mothers and fathers, as 
well as interfering priests and un- 
gracious women, as he lingered up 
the avenue going home, and sucked 
with indignation and disgust, at his 
extinguished cigar. 

Poor little Pamela was no better 
off up-stairs. She was doubted, 
suspected, feared—she who had 
been nothing but loved all her life. 
The child did not understand it, 
but she felt the bitterness of the 
cloud into which she had entered. 
It made her pale, and weighed upon 
her with a mysterious depth of dis- 
tress which would not have been 
half so heavy had she been guilty. 
If she had been guilty she would 
have known exactly the magnitude 
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of the offence, and how much she 
was suspected of, but being utterly 
innocent she did not know. Her 
sweet eyes turned deprecating, be- 
seeching, to her mother’s, but. they 
won no answer. The thought that 
her child) had conspired against 
her, that she had planned to en- 
trap her secret from her and be- 
tray it to her lover, that she was 
a traitor to the first and tenderest of 
affections, and that the new love 
had engrossed and swallowed up 
everything—was the bitter thought 
that filled Mrs. Preston’s mind, 
and hid from her the wistful in- 
nocence in Pamela’s eyes. When 
the girl arranged her pillows or 
gave her medicirie, her mother 
thanked her with formality, and an- 
swered her sharply when she spoke. 
“ Dear mamma, are you not 
tired?” the poor child would say; 
and Mrs. Preston answered, “ No, 
you need not think it, Pamela; 
people sometimes balk their own 
purpose. I shall be able after all. 


Your Rector has done me good.” 
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“He is not my Rector, mamma,” 
said Pamela. ‘I never spoke to 
him before. Oh! if you would 
only tell me why you are so angry 
with me.” 

“T am not angry. I suppose it 
is human nature,” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, and this was all the answer 
she would give. So that Pamela, 
poor child, had nothing for it but 
to retire behind the curtains and 
ery. This time the tears would 
well forth. She had been used to 
so much love, and it was hard to 
do without it; and when her mo- 
ther repulsed her, in her heart she 
cried out for Jack. She cried out 
for him in her heart, but he could 
not hear her, though at that very 
moment he was no further off 
than in the avenue, where he was 
lingering along very indignant 
and heavy-hearted, with his cigar 
out, though he did not know. It 
might not be a very deadly trouble 
to either of the young sufferers, 
but it was sharp enough in its 
way. 


¥ 


CHAPTER XXXIi.—THE REAL TRAITOR. 


While these things were going on 
at the gate of Brownlows, a totally 
different scene was being enacted 
in Masterton. Mr. Brownlow was 
at his office, occupied with his busi- 
ness and the people in his house, 
and the hundred affairs which 
make up a man’s life. And as he 
had little time to brood over it, it 
had very much gone out of his 
mind how near he was to the 
crisis of his fate. An unexperi- 
enced sailor when he sees the port 
near is apt to be lulled into a 
dream of safety, though the warier 
seaman knows that it is the most 
dangerous moment. Mr. Brown- 
low was not inexperienced, but yet 
he allowed himself to be deluded 
into this sense of security after all 
his terrors. Young Powys came to 
business every day, and was very 
steady and regular, and a little dis- 
consolate, evidently having nothing 


in his mind which could alarm his 
employer. When Mr. Brownlow 
looked up and saw the young fel- 
low going steadily and sadly about 
his business, it sometimes gave him 
a sense of compunction, but it no 
longer filled him with fear. He 
had come to think the youth was 
harmless, and with the base in- 
stinct of human nature no longer 
cared for him. At least he cared 
for him in a different way; he pro- 
mised to himself to make it all up 
to him afterwards—to be his pro- 
vidence, and look after him and 
establish him in the world—to give 
him no reason to repent having in- 
trusted his fortunes to his hands. 
This was how Mr. Brownlow was 
thinking; and he had succeeded in 
making himself believe that this 
course was far the best for Powys. 
As for justice, it was rarely to be 
had under any circumstances. This 
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young fellow had no more right 
to it than another; probably if 
mere justice had been dealt to him 
it would have been the ruin of 
him, as well as the ruin of other 
people. His veal advantage after 
all was what Mr. Brownlow studied. 
Such thoughts by dint of practice 
became easier and more natural. 
The lawyer actually began to feel 
and believe that for everbody 
concerned he was taking the best 
course; and the September days 
wore on, blazing, sultry, splen- 
did, with crack of guns over the 
stubble, and sound of mirth in- 
doors, where every room was full 
and every association cheerful. It 
would only have been making 
Powys uncomfortable (Mr. Brown- 
low reflected) to have invited 
him at that moment among so 
many people, even if the acci- 
dent with Sara had not prevented 
it. By-and-by, when all was safe, 
* Sara should go away in her turn to 
visit her friends, and Powys should 
be had out to Brownlows, and 
have the remains of the sport, and 
be received with paternal kind- 
ness. This was the plan Mr. 
Brownlow had for:ned, and in 
the mean time he was cheerful and 
merry, and no way afraid of his 
fate. 

Things were so when one morn- 
ing he received a sudden message 
from old Mrs. Fennell. He had 
not been to see her for a long time. 
He had preferred, as far as possible, 
to ignore her very existence. His 
own conduct appeared to him in a 
different light when he saw her. It 
was blacker, more heinous, altoge- 
ther vile, when he caught the re- 
flection of it as in a distorted mir- 
ror in the old woman’s suggestions, 
And it made Mr. Brownlow very 
uncomfortable. But this morning 
the summons was urgent. It was 
conveyed in a note from his mo- 
ther-in-law herself. The billet was 
written on a scrap of paper, in a 
hand which had never been good, 
and was now shaky and irregular 
with old age. “I want to speak 
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to you particular.” Mrs. Fennell 
wrote. “It’s about Nancy and 
her goings on. There’s something 
astir that is against your advantage 
and the children. Don’t waste any 
time, but come to me;” and across 
the envelope she had written Jmme- 
diate in letters half an inch long. 
Mr. Brownlow had a momentary 
thrill, and then he smiled to him- 
self in the imbecility of self-delu- 
sion. “Some fancy she has taken 
into her head,” he said. Last time 
she had sent for him her fears 
had come to nothing, and Ais fears, 
which were exaggerated, as he now 
thought, had worn out all his capa- 
bilities of feeling. He took it quite 
calmly now. When he had freed 
himself of his more pressing duties, 
he took his hat, and went leisurely 
across the market-place, to his 
mother-in-law’s lodgings. The door 
was opened to him by Nancy, in 
whose looks he discovered nothing 
particular; and it did not even 
strike him as singular that she 
followed him up-stairs, and went 
in after him to Mrs. Fennell’s 
sitting-room. The old lady herself 
was sitting in a great chair, with 
her foot upon a high footstool, and 
all her best clothes on, as for an 
occasion of solemnity. Her head 
was in continued palsied motion, 
and her whole figure trembling 
with excitement. She did not 
even wait until Mr. Brownlow 
had taken the chair which Nancy 
offered him with unusual polite- 
ness. “Shut the door,” she cried. 
“Nancy, don’t you go near Mr. 
Brownlow with your wiles, but 
shut the door and keep in your 
own place. Keep in your own 
place—do; and don’t fuss about a 
gentleman as if that was to change 
his opinion, you old fool, at your 
e ” 


“I’m but doing my duty,” said 
Nancy ; ‘“‘it’s little change my wiles 
could make on a gentleman—never 
at no age as I know on—and never 


with Mr. Brownlow wg 


“Hold your peace,” cried Mrs, 
Fennell. “I know your tricks. 
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You’re old, and you should know 
better; but a woman never thinks 
as it’s all over with her. John 
Brownlow, you look in that wo- 
man’s face and listen tome. You've 
given her food and clothes and a 
roof over her head for years and 
years, and a wage that I never 
could see the reason for; and here 
she’s been a-conspiring and a- 
treating with your enemies. I’ve 
found her out, though I am old 
and feeble. Ne’er a one of them 
can escape me. I tell you she’s 
been conspiring with your enemies. 
I don’t say that you’ve been over- 
kind to me; but I can’t sit by and 
see my Bessie’s children wronged ; 
and I’ve brought you here to set you 
face to face, and hear what she’s got 
to say.” 

Mr. Brownlow listened to her 
without changing countenance; he 
held his breath hard, and when 
she ceased speaking he let it go 
with a long respiration, such as a 
man draws after a great shock. 
But that was the only sign of emo- 
tion he showed; partly because he 
was stunned by the unexpected 
blow ; partly because he felt that 
her every word betrayed him, and 
that nothing but utter self-command 
could do him any good. 

“What dogs this mean?” he 
said, turning from Mrs. Fennell to 
Nancy. “Who are my enemies? 
If you have anything to say against 
Nancy, or if Nancy has anything to 
say——” 

“ She’s a traitor,” cried Mrs. Fen- 
nell, with a voice which rose almost 
toascream. ‘She’s a real traitor; 
—she eats your bread, and she’s be- 
trayed you. That’s what I mean, 
and it’s as clear as day.” 

All this time Nancy stood steadi- 
ly, stolidly by, with her hand on 
the back of a chair, not defiant 
‘but watchful. She had no wish to 
lose her place, and her wages, and 
her comforts; but yet, if she were 
sent away, she had a claim upon the 
other side. She had made herself 
a friend like the unjust steward. 
And she stood and watched and 
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saw all that passed, and formed her 
conclusions. 

Therefore she was no way dis- 
turbed when Mr. Brownlow turned 
round and looked her in the fage, 
He too was very steady and self- 
possessed, yet she saw by the way 
that he turned round on his chair, 
by the grasp he took of the back of 
it, by the movement of his eyelids, 
that every word had told upon him. 
“You must speak a little more 
plainly,” he said, with an attempt 
ata smile. ‘ Perhaps you will give 
me your own account of it, Nancy. 
Whom have you been conspiring 
with? Who are my enemies? I 
think I am tolerably at peace with 
all the world, and I don’t know.” 

Nancy paused with a moment- 
ary hesitation, whether to speak 
the simple truth, and see the earth- 
quake which would ensue, which 
was a suggestion made by the 
dramatic instinct within her—or 
whether to keep on the safe side 
and deny all knowledge of it. If 
she had been younger, probably she 
would have preferred the former 
for the sake of the excitement; 
being old she chose the _ latter, 
She grew me2k under Mr. Brown- 
low’s eyes, so meek that he felt 
it an outrage on his good sense, 
and answered softly as became a 
woman anxious to turn away 
wrath. 

“Nor me, sir,” said Nancy, “J 
don’t know. If I heard of one as 
was your enemy, it would be rea- 
son enough to me for never look- 
ing nigh him. I’ve served you and 
yours for long, and it’s my place to 
be faithful. I’ve been a-seeing 
of some old friends as lives a little 
bit out o’ Masterton. I’m but a 
servant, Mr. Brownlow, but I’ve 
some friends; and I never heard 
as you was one to think as poor 
folks had no hearts. It was -& 
widow woman, as has seen better 
days; it ain’t much I can do for 
her, but she’s old, and she’s poor, 
and I go to see her a bit times 
and times. I hope there ain’t no- 
thing in that that displeases you. 
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If I stayed longer than I ought last 
time 4 

“ What is all this to me?” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “Who is your 
widow woman? Do you want me 
to do anything for her? has she a 
family? There are plenty of chari- 
ties in Masterton if she belongs to 
the place. But it does not seem 
worth while to have brought me 
here for this.” 

“ You know better than that, John 
Brownlow,” said Mrs. Fennell, in a 
kind of frenzy. “If it was any 
poor woman, what would I have 
cared? Let ’em starve, the hussies, 
as brings it all on themselves. 
There’s but one woman as would 
trouble me, and you know who it 
is, John Brownlow; and that old 
witch there, she knows, and it’s 
time to put a stopto it all. It’s 
time to put a stop to it all, I say. 
She’s a-carrying on with that wo- 
man; and my Bessie’s children will 
be robbed before my very eyes; 
and I’m a poor old creature, and 
their own father as ought to take 
their part I tell you, it’s that 
woman as she’s a-carrying on with; 
and theyll be robbed and ruined, 
my pretty dears, my Bessie’s chil- 
dren! and shell have it all, that 
wretch! I'd kill her, I'd strangle 
her, I’d murder her, if it was me!” 

Mrs. Fennell’s eyes were blood- 
shot, and rolled in their sockets 
wildly—her head shook with pal- 
sied rage—her voice stammered and 
staggered—and she lifted her poor 
old lean hands with wild incoherent 
gestures. She was half-mad with 
passion and excitement. She, who 
was so terribly in earnest, so eager 
in her insane desire to save him, 
was in reality the traitor whom he 
had most to fear; and Mr. Brown- 
low had his senses sufficiently about 
him to perceive this. He exerted 
himself to’calm her down and 
soothe her. ‘I will see after it—I 
will see after it,” he said. “I will 
speak to Nancy—don’t excite your- 
self.” As for Mrs. Fennell, not his 
persuasion, but her own passion 
wore her out presently, and reduced 
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her to comparative calm; after a 
while she sank into silence, and the 
half-doze, half-stupor of extreme 
age. When this reaction, had come 
on, Mr. Brownlow left the room, 
making a sign to Nancy to follow 
him, which the old woman did with 
gradually-rising excitement, feeling 
that now indeed her turn had come. 
But he did not take her apart, as 
she had hoped and supposed, to 
have a desperate passage of arins. 
He turned round on the stair, though 
the landlady stood below within 
hearing ready to open the door, and 
spoke to her calmly and coldly. 
“Has she been long like this?” he 
said, and looked Nancy so steadily 
in the face that, for the first time, 
she was discomfited, and lost all 
clue to his meaning. She stood 
and stared at him for a minute, not 
knowing what to say. 

“Has she been long like this?” 
Mr. Brownlow repeated a little 
sharply. ‘I must see after a doc- 
tor at once. How long has it last- 
ed? Isuppose no one can tell but 
rou?” 

** Tt’s lasted——but I don’t know, 
sir,” said Nancy—‘I don’t know; 
I couldn’t say, as it was nothing the 
matter with her head. She thinks 
as there’s a foundation. It’s her 
notion as I’ve found out——” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “I have no curiosity about 
your friends. It is your mistress’s 
health I am thinking of. I will 
call on Dr. Bayley as I go back; 
and you will see that she is kept 
quiet, and has every attention. I 
am grieved to see her in such an 
excited state. And, by the way, 
you will have the goodness not to 
leave her again. If your friends 
require your visits, let me know, 
and I will send a nurse. If it 
has been neglect that has brought 
this on, you may be sure it will 
tell on yourself afterwards,” Mr. 
Brownlow added, as he went out. 
All this was said in the presence 
of the mistress of the house, who 
heard and enjoyed it. And he went 
away without another look at her, 
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without another word, without 
praying for her silence, or pleading 
with her for her secret, as she had 
expected. *Nancy was confounded, 
notwithstanding all her knowledge. 
She stood and stared after him with 
a sinking heart, wondering if there 
were circumstances she did not 
know, which held him harmless, 
and whether after all it had been 
wise of her to attach herself to the 
cause of his adversaries. She was 
disappointed with the effect she had 
produced—disappointed of the pas- 
sage of arms she had expected, and 
the keen cross-examination which 
she had been prepared to baffle. 
She looked so blank that the land- 
lady, looking on, felt that she 
too could venture on a passing 
arrow. 

“You'll take my word another 
time, Nancy,” she said. “I told 
you as it was shameful neglect to 
go and leave her all by herself, and 
her so old and weakly, poor soul! 
You don’t mind the likes of us, 
but you'll have to mind what your 
master says.” 

“He ain’t no master of mine,” 
said Nancy, fiercely, “nor you asin’t 
my mistress, Lord be praised. You 
mind your own business, and I'll 
mind mine. It’s fine to be John 
Brownlow, with all his grandeur; 
but pride goes before a fall, is what 
I says,” the old woman muttered, 
as she went back to Mrs. Fennell’s 
room. She had said so at Brown- 
lows, looking at the avenue 
which led to the great house, and 
at the cozy little lodge out of 
which she had already planned to 
turn old Betty. That vision rose 
before her at this trying moment, 
and comforted her a little. On the 
one side the comfortable lodge, and 
an easy life, and the prospect of 
unbounded tyranny over a new 
possessor, who should owe every- 
thing to her; but, on the other 
side, dismissal from her present 
post, which was not unprofitable, 
cnendof her good wages and all 
her consolations. Naney drew her 
breath lard :t the contrast; the 
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risk seemed to her as great almost 
as the hope. 

Mr. Brownlow left the door com- 
posed and serious, as a man does 
who has just been in the presence 
of severe perhaps fatal illness, and 
he went to Dr. Bayley, and told that 
gentleman that his mother-in-law’s 
brain was, he feared, giving way, 
and begged him to see her immedi- 
ately ; and then he went to the office, 
grave and silent, without a touch 
of apparent excitement. When he 
got there, he stopped in the outer 
office, and called Powys into his 
own room. “We have not seen 
you at Brownlows for a long time,” 
he said. ‘Jack has some young 
fellows with him shooting. You 
had better take a week’s holiday, 
and come up with me to-night. I 
shall make it all right with Wrin- 
kell. You can go home and get 
your bag before the dogeart comes.” 

He said this quickly, without 


any pause for consideration, as if he 
had been giving instructions about 
some deed drawing out; and it was 


some time before Powys realised the 
prospect of paradise thus opening 
before him. ‘1, sir—do you mean 
me?” hecried, in his amazement. 
“To-night?” And Mr. Brownlow 
appeared to his clerk as if he had 
been an angel from heaven. 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile, 
“to-night. I suppose you can do 
it? You do not want much pre- 
paration for pleasure at your age.” 

Then poor Powys suddenly turn- 
ed very pale. Out of the first 
glow of delight he sank into de- 
spondency. “I don’t know, sir— 
if you may have forgotten—what I 
once said to you—about—about— 
my folly,” faltered the young map, 
not daring to look into his em- 
ployer’s face. 

* About——?” said Mr. Brown- 
low ; and then he made as though he 
suddenly recollected, and laughed. 
“Oh, yes, I remember,” he said. 
“T suppose all young men are fools 
sometimes in that respect. But 
I don’t see it is any business of 
mine. You can settle it between 
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you. Be ready for me at six 
o'clock.” 

And thus it was all arranged. 
Powys went out to get his things, 
not knowing whether he walked or 
flew, in such asudden amaze of de- 
light as few men ever experience; 
and when he was gone Mr. Brown- 
low put down his ashy face into 
his clasped hands. Heaven! had 
it come to this? At the last mo- 
ment, when the shore was so near, 
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the tempest wellnigh spent, deliver- 
ance at hand, was there no resource 
but this, no escape? All his precau- 
tions vain, his wiles, his struggle 
of conscience! [lis face was like 
that of a dead man as he sat by 
himself and realised what had hap- 
pened. Why could not he fly to 
the end of earth, and escape the 
Nemesis? Was there nothing for it 
but, like that other wretched father, 
to sacrifice his spotless child? 





WORK AND MURDER. 


Tuere should be no connection 
between honest work and foul 
murder; but recent disclosures 
seem to show that in some parts of 
England, and in some trades, the 
connection is but too close. There 
may, however, arise the question 
whether any work that has to do 
with murder can be considered 
honest? The peculiarity of the 


case is, that great numbers of men, 


who think they are honest, do not 
look upon murder as the greatest 
of crimes, provided it be committed 
in the interest, real or supposed, of 
the particular kind of work to 
which they have been educated, 
and by which alone they can earn 
their daily bread. When, in May 
last, we wrote on the general sub- 
ject of “Strikes and Trades- 
Unions” (vide Maga for June), the 
fearful confessions extorted from 
the professional assassins of Shef- 
field had not been given to the 
world, and the names of Broad- 
head, Crookes, and Hallam had 
scarcely been heard beyond the 
limits of the town which the pre- 
sence of such men polluted, and 
even within those narrow bounds 
were only familiar to the members 
of their own trade. We propose, 
therefore, in view of the great 
social, if not political, importance 
of the subject, to recapitulate the 
facts that have been recently 
brought to light, not only in Shef- 
field, but. in Manchester, and to 


draw from them such instruction 
and warning as we may. It is for 
the interest of all classes, and most 
of all of the working classes, that 
the whole truth should be made 
known. From what has already 
been divulged, it is clear that a 
very large proportion of the me- 
chanics and labourers of England, 
blinded to their real interest, and 
to their most sacred duty as mgn 
and Christians, by supposed Trade 
necessities, have been made the 
victims, as well as the agents, of 
very horrible crimes, and an all but 
incredible tyranny; and that they 
have yet much to learn on the most 
elemental matters of public and 
private liberty, and Christian con- 
duct, before they can be accepted 
as good men or good citizens. It 
is to be feared also that the think- 
ing classes, who feel that, in conse- 
quence of these revelations, the 
fair fame of the British people has 
been tarnished, and a flagrant scan- 
dal inflicted upon our civilisation, 
have yet much to do before the 
taint can be removed, or the scan- 
dal forgotten. 

No man, it has often been said, 
knows himself—not even the wis- 
est. After the Sheffield disclosures, 
if they are the worst we may ex- 
pect, which is not quite certain, 
considering what we already know 
of the Manchester Brickmakers, the 
same may be said of the British 
people. We do not know ourselves, 
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Neither the Church nor the law 
tries, or if it tried would be able, 
to discover the hidden depths of 
our depravity. Philosophy cannot 
account for the abnormal pheno- 
mena that daily present themselves 
in the moral condition of the 
people; while statesmanship, scarce- 
ly able to punish, confesses itself 
wholly unable to prevent the con- 
tinually recurring wrong that, in 
new and unexpected shapes, be- 
trays itself among us. Our civili- 
sation, vaunt it as loudly as we 
will, is full of unclean mysteries ; 
yet we go on boasting of the mate- 
rial and scientific triumphs of our 
age, as if these were all in all, and 
never bestow a thought upon the 
moral shortcomings that render our 
civilisation, however advanced it 
may be, the merest mockery of 
what it should be, if our wealth 
and our virtue kept pace with each 
other. Thirty or forty years ago, 
when Captain Sleeman published 
his work on the Thugs,* and told 
us that there existed in India a 
refigious sect all the members of 
which considered it a holy duty to 
rob and murder travellers, the peo- 
ple of England held up their hands 
in horror, and called for the imme- 
diate extirpation of the assassins 
by the strong arm of British power. 
If any one had said at that time 
that a system almost as atrocious, 
founded not upon the mysteries of 
a so-called religion, but on those of 
a particular trade, existed in Eng- 
land, he would have been laughed 
to scorn, or scouted as a lunatic 
and a slanderer of his countrymen. 
Yet such a system was in existence, 
as we now know, and its devotees 
thought, like the Thugs, that they 
did no wrong. At any time within 
living memory, when Irish land- 
lords, bailiffs, and  land-agents 
have been openly murdered by the 
decree of a secret Vehmgericht of 
small farmers and cotters, and it 
was impossible for the law, either 
by terror or promise of reward, to 
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lay hold of the assassin, though 
every man and every woman in 
every town and village of the dis- 
trict was familiar with his name 
and whereabouts, the enlightened 
British people blessed God that 
such things could not be done on 
their side of the Channel. But 
after the Sheffield and Manchester 
disclosures the British people will 
doubtless find reason to qualify 
their self-complacency, and to own 
that there may be, not only motes, 
but beams in their own eyes, as 
well as in those of their neighbours, 
whether in India or in Ireland. 
When Trades-unions were first 
legalised, the members of those 
societies, which multiplied very 
rapidly all over the country, never 
sufficiently remembered that there 
are unlawful methods of doing law- 
ful things. It is lawful, for in- 
stance, to go to church ; but it is 
not lawful to batter down the 
church-door to procure admittance. 
It is lawful for John Smith to de- 
cline to work for less than six shil- 
lings a-day; it is lawfal for him to 
persuade John Brown, if he can, to 
imitate his example, and refuse 
five-and-sixpence; but it is not 
lawful for Smith to break Brown’s 
head if his attempts at persuasion 
be ineffectual. It is upon this rock 
that the Trades-unions have split. 
Not contented with the law of the 
land, they have made a law of their 
own, and enacted various pains and 
penalties against those who trans- 
gress it—pains and penalties vary- 
ing from pecuniary fine to wound- 
ing and maiming, and, in obstinate 
cases, to the extreme penalty of 
DeatH. Working men _ gaining 
their daily bread by the exercise of 
any trade or handicraft, skilled or 
unskilled, and having neither the 
means, the opportunity, nor per- 
haps the inclination to change that 
craft for any other, naturally, when 
they enter into an association for 
mutual support and protection, do 
their best to keep up the respecta- 





* ‘The Ramasecana, or Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language of the Thugs.’ 
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bility of the trade, and to fix a 
minimum of wage below which no 
man should work. In this respect 
they but follow the example set by 
the learned professions, the mem- 
bers of which draw up for their 
guidance certain rules to be observ- 
ed, and establish a minimum of fee, 
or honorarium, less than which no 
member can accept without forfeit- 
ure of social and professional posi- 
tion. So far the trades and the 
professions “row in the same 
boat;” but, as Douglas Jerrold 
said on an occasion by no means 
parallel, “with what a difference 
of skulls!” If a physician were to 
accept a shilling instead of a guinea 
fee, and so brought himself under 
the ban of the medical profession, 
it would be considered very extra- 
ordinary and very wrong, even by 
the members of Trades-unions, if 
other physicians were to “picket” 
him, and “ratten” his medical 
books; and if, persisting in his 
unprofessional practices, they were 
to hire ruffians to pour gunpowder 
down his chimney, or shoot him, if 
convenient opportunity presented, 
as he went to visit his patients, 
Yet this is the practice of the 
Trades-unionists of Sheffield and 
other places, who consider that by 
so doing they uphold the dignity 
of Labour, and merit the approba- 
tion of all true friends of the work- 
ing classes. 

Eighty years ago, a working man, 
Robert Burns, the most illustrious 
of his class, declared to his brother 
Gilbert that he could not conceive 
a more mortifying picture of human 
life than an honest man seeking 
work in vain. Clothing this thought 
with immortal verse, he drew the 
picture of such a man as he ima- 
gined :— 


“See yonder poor o’erlaboured wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil. 

And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful though a weeping wife 
And helpless children mourn.” 
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Though not intended to apply to 
Trades-unions, but possibly to some 
individual, real or imaginary, who 
had refused work to a_ peasant, 
these lines, with the single excep- 
tion of the epithet “lerdly,’ de- 
scribe in terms as correct as they 
are pathetic the conduct of the 
Trades-unionists to men of their 
own class. A man in our days 
must ask “leave to toil,” not from 
his superiors in rank, station, and 
fortune, but from his equals; and 
his equals too commonly ‘“ spurn ” 
the poor petition, and sometimes 
prevent him from starving, by the 
expeditious process of blowing his 
brains out. 

In London, as far as is known, 
the Trades have never proceeded 
to such extremities as have dis- 
graced Sheffield and Manchester, 
and, if report do not grossly belie 
them, Leeds, Birmingham, and the 
Black Country. “ Rattening ” and 
“picketing,” with such minor 
forms of intimidation and social 
persecution as refusal to work in 
the same shop with a man who has 
disobeyed the sacred edicts of the 
Union, have been the worst pen- 
alties, as far as published, that the 
leaders of the London Trades have 
deemed it politic, or safe, to in- 
flict. Whether it be that the men 
of the metropolis, being always in 
an overheated and impure atmo- 
sphere, are less hardy, robust, and 
energetic than the men of the Mid- 
land Counties and the North — 
whether they, asa rule, are better 
educated — or whether men, like 
the tailors, who do what ought to 
be woman’s work, are rendered 
effeminate by their employment — 
are subjects that might not be un- 
profitably discussed, if time and 
space allowed. Whatever the causes 
may be, it is certain that the Lon- 
don workpeople, whether tailors or 
others, have shown less brutality 
and committed fewer acts of vio- 
lence than their compeers in the 
farther North; the worst cases yet 
proved against them having amount- 
ed to nothing more heinous than 
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the frightening of a tailor’s wife 
by aparty of angry and drunken 
Unionists, and the hustling in the 
streets by the “pickets” of the 
Trade of a few poor fellows who 
exercised their undoubted right of 
working for such wages as they 
could get rather than not work at 
all. The illegality of the picket 
system having been tried at the 
Central Criminal Oourt and de- 
cided against the tailors, it is pos- 
sible that the outrages resulting 
from this system will cease, and 
that the London Trades, for a time at 
least, will conduct their strikes with 
some regard to the liberty of men 
who have as much right to accept 
work as the strikers have to refuse it. 

Among the various trades of 
Sheffield, those connected with the 
manufacture of saws, and more 
especially the saw-grinders, have 
earned for themselves a painful 
notoriety for the ruthless ferocity 
with which they enforced what 
may be called the by-laws of their 
craft, both as against their offend- 


ing fellow-labourers and their em- 


ployers. The Saw-grinders’ Union, 
in affiliation with the Unions of other 
Trades in the town and throughout 
England generally, appear, from 
the examination of the various wit- 
nesses by the Commission appoint- 
ed for the purpose, to have had two 
codes of laws, one for the men and 
one for the masters. The offences 
of the men were, as far as we can 
make them out, fourfold: first, 
refusal to join the Union and sub- 
scribe to its funds; second, work- 
ing with Non-unionists; third, 
refusal to join in a strike when 
ordered by the Union; fourth, 
working for an employer who had 
broken any of the Trade rules. 
In like manner, the offences of the 
masters appear to have amounted 
to four: jirst, employing men who 
had not joined the Union; second, 
keeping a greater number of ap- 
prentices in proportion to the 
adult hands than the Union pre- 
seribed ; third, using any machin- 
ery not approved by the Union, 
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especially machinery that was like- 
ly, in the opinion of the Union, 
to simplify labour and diminish 
the number of the labourers; and, 
JSourth, locking out, or closing their 
establishments, rather than submit 
to the demands of Unionists. 

The ordinary penalties for the 
breach of any of these laws by the 
men were severe enough, though 
such as the law of the land could 
not well lay hold of. The offender 
became a marked man among his 
fellows, nobody would consent to 
work with him, and no master who 
did not want to be ruined would 
give him employment. If the man 
were a strong man, had a will of 
his own, and would not submit 
to dictation, there were but three 
courses open to him—to beg his 
bread, to change his trade, or to 
emigrate to some happier land 
where there was less competition 
and more liberty. To beg was but 
a@ poor resource, and brought the 
beggar face to face with a stronger 
law than that of the Trades-unions, 
the law of the land. To change 
his trade, was perhaps, impossible ; 
and, if possible, only a change of 
one set of tyrants for another, for 
all the Trades are banded together, 
though they are not all so savage 
as the saw-grinders. To emigrate 
was his best policy, if he had the 
means; and there can be no doubt 
that many a fine fellow who, had 
he been permitted to enjoy his 
liberty at home—the liberty which 
the law allows him, but which his 
brethren in toil deny—might have 
risen to high position and emu- 
jated the Watts and the Stephen- 
sons of a bygone age, has been 
driven to the United States or 
Canada, to the enrichment of the 
New World and the loss of his 
own country. If in ‘an extreme 
case, such a man happened to find 
an employer to stand by him, the 
results were bad for both; all the 
other workers struck, and a notifi- 
cation of the fact was made to all the 
members of the trade throughout the 
three kingdoms, forbidding any one 
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to accept work with and from the 
offenders, however tempting might 
be the amount of the wages offered. 
If master aad man, joined possibly 
by some discontented Non-unionists 
or brave hearts who did not choose 
to become slaves in a free coun- 
try, persisted in carrying on their 
work and business, the machinery 
of war was set in motion. It be- 
came unsafe fur such men to show 
themselves in the streets; they 
were insulted, beaten, kicked, and 
maimed. Infernal machines were 
put down the chimneys of their 
dwellings or their workshops, to 
blow them up, and cowardly ruf- 
fians with air-guns, or perhaps re- 
volvers, Jurked in dark corners to 
shoot them as they passed. Such 
was the decree of the Union; and 
money to pay for these outrages 
and murders, and assassins to ac- 
cept the wages of blood, or ‘do the 
job,” as they called it, were never 
deficient. 

These things were notorious in 
Sheffield long before the appoint- 
ment of the Ovommission of In- 
quiry; but such was the terrorism 
of the Unions, that no one, whether 
workman or employer of work- 
men, dared to say a word, or point 
a finger at the suspected organisers 
and agents of the wrong. It was 
only after the Commission had held 
a few sittings, and a promise of 
free pardon had been given to any 
and every witness who should tell 
the whole truth, as far as he knew 
it, that the principal criminal was 
brought to light, and placed in the 
witness-box, in the person of one 
Broadhead, treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Saw Trades, and of the 
National Association of Organised 
Trades, secretary of the Saw-grind- 
ers’ Union, and keeper of a public- 
honse, in which the members of the 
Union were accustomed to hold 
their meetings. It is to be regret- 
ted that, in the interests of society, 
and for the purpose of eliciting the 
truth, it was found necessary to 
promise the protection of the law 
to this chief of English Thugs; but 
the fact must be accepted as it 
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stands. Two of his bravos, Hallam 
and Orookes, had already made 
confessions that imperilled his neck, 
not without betraying the most ab- 
ject awe lest they should have 
thereby incurred a greater danger 
than if they had boldly confronted 
the worst that public justice could 
inflict. Broadhead, convinced that 
the only chance of saving his mis- 
erable life, which he had doubly 
and trebly forfeited, appears to 
have made a clean breast of it, and 
to have answered the questions put 
to him frankly, and without eva- 
sion. 

Ten years ago there lived in 
Sheffield, a poor saw-grinder named 
Linley, with whom Broadhead had 
no personal quarrel, but who had 
come into their Trade from another 
—set all the rules of the Society at 
defiance, and taken a greater num- 
ber of apprentices than the Trade 
allowed. Asall remonstrances with 
this man were unavailing—as all 
social persecution failed to make 
him dismiss his apprentices, or pay 
the contributions demanded by the 
Union—it was resolved that he 
should be shot; not exactly that 
he should be killed, although death 
might result from his wounds, but 
that he should be maimed so effec- 
tually that he could never do any 
more work—at saw-grinding or 
anything else. The instruments for 
the deed were not far to seek. 
Broadhead knew exactly where to 
find them, and the precise sum for 
which their services could be bought. 
Crookes was the first man spoken 
to, and was,to receive £15 for the 
“job.” Orookes, however, did not 
manage the “job,” though he tried 
hard to earn his money, and lay in 
wait for his victim with as much 
zeal and assiduity as any other 
Thug would have done. But the 
unfortunate Linley was doomed; 
and two assassins undertook the 
murder, which the one had failed, 
for want of opportunity, not of 
will, to accomplish. On _ being 
asked *why he authorised a second 
attempt on Linley, after the failure 
of the first, Broadhead replied :— 
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“Well, I had begun to dismiss that 
thing from my mind, but one day I went 
to the Eagle Works for the purpose of 
collecting the contributions, and Hallam 
came up to me, as he was about leaving 
the wheel, and he said something to this 
effect, ‘ What about Linley? It can be 
done for £15.’ I think that was the 
sum he named. I then paused. It 
came upon me as an unpleasant subject. 
Something was said about the mischief 
and the injury he was doing, and after 
considering for some time, I said to 
Hallam, ‘I will consider about it.’ I 
then left him. The subject, as I before 
sta‘ed, was a painful one ; but I felt that, 
for the salvation of the Society, it was 
necessary that something must be done. 
But it crossed my mind that Hallam 
was not a man to be trusted, and I 
reflected upon it several days, until 
Crookes came to me up-stairs, when he 
mentioned the subject to me again. He 
said he had come to see me about the 
matter I and Hallam had talked over, 
and I felt myself more at liberty to be 
free with him, I asked him what he 
proposed to do, and he detailed what he 
proposed. 

“ Did he tell you he proposed to shoot 
him ?—Yes, but not to kill him, 

“He said, then, he should shoot him ? 
Was nothing said as to where he should 
be shot?—No; it was not intended to 
be a vital part. I cannot say whether 
any particular part was mentioned, only 
I can speak distinctly to this, that the 
understanding was that he was to wound 
him and not to kill him, I-had confi- 
dence in him, both as to his nerve and 
as to his being a marksman. With this 
understanding, and with very great pain 
(derisive titters), I assented, 

“ But if you had so much pain, why 
did you assent to it?—Because I felt the 
necessity for it, or otherwjse the Union 
would be destroyed, knowing that there 
was no legal protection for the Union, 
and viewing it, wrongly if you will, as 
an absolute necessity.” 


Crookes and Hallam dodged their 
victim from publie-house to public- 
house for five or six weeks, by night 
and by day, before they could get 
a shot at him. Ultimately Crookes 
earned his blood-money by shoot- 
ing Linley with an air-gun, and in- 
flicting wounds of which thé poor 
man died. Broadhead was “ sorry,” 
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it appears, at this mischance, but 
paid the two villains their cash, and 
he and they kept the secret for ten 
years, and might have kept it until 
the day of Judgment, if the suppos- 
ed interests of the Trade had not 
craved so many victims from year 
to year as to render the very name 
of Sheffield an abomination, and to 
compel, sooner or later, a thorough 
investigation. 

Among other confessions made 
by this suborner of murder were the 
following:—He gave Hallam and 
Crookes £15 by instalments to blow 
up with gunpowder the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Wheatman & Smith, 
because they had introduced a ma- 
chine for grinding straight saws in 
defiance of the Union. After the 
deed was done, and done but too 
effectually, he published a letter in 
a local journal, in which he hinted 
that other than Trade reasons might 
perhaps have instigated the crime. 
In his letter he called the blowing- 
up a “hellish deed.” He did this to 
divert suspicion from the Union, 
* hoping the end would justify the 
means.” 

He had within the last ten years 
employed, for fees varying in 
amount, between one and two hun- 
dred persons to ‘‘ratten” the tools 
or machinery of men and masters 
who had broken the rules of the . 
Trade. These hundred or two hun- 
dred persons did not want any 
pressing or solicitation, but volun- 
teered for the “job,” and he paid 
them. He had never authorised 
or paid for any “rattening” on ac- 
count of private malice, but always 
“for the good of the Trade.” 

He hired Dennis Olarke to “ blow 
up” with gunpowder one Helle- 
well, who had been brought into 
the Trade against rule, and paid 
him either £3 or £5 for the “ job,” 
he had forgotten which. 

He paid three, if not four men, 
who came to him after the deed 
was done, and told him that they 
had hamstrung a horse belonging 
to Elisha Parker. The offence 
committed by this man was, that 
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he, though a Unionist himself, per- 
sisted in working at a wheel with 
two Non-unionists. Parker’s horse 
was hamstrung in 1853, and in 1864 
he was still obnoxious to the Union. 
In March of 1864, an attempt was 
made to blow up his house with 
gunpowder, but little damage was 
done. Three men were engaged in 
this outrage. On Whitsunday in 
the same year, between twelve and 
one o’clock at night, Parker, being 
alarmed at the rattling of some 
slates on the roof of his house, 
thought that another attempt was 
to be made to blow him up by the 
pouring of gunpowder down the 
chimney, got out of bed, seized a 
gun, unloosed his dog, and went in 
search of the enemy. As soon as 
he appeared at the door he was 
shot at. Turning in the direction 
from which the shot came, he was 
shot at a second time, the shot 
lodging in his neck. A third shot 
was fired, which wounded him in 
the arm. His assailants all escaped. 
Broadhead hired all these men. 
One of them, named Peace, was ex- 
pressly hired “to do something to 
stop Parker from working.” Broad- 
head and Peace took a Sunday 
walk in the fields, and agreed upon 
the “ something” that was to be 
done. To Peace and the other 
two men between £20 and £30 
were paid for this “job.” 

He employed Crookes in 1859 
to “blow up” the house of Joseph 
Wilson, and paid him “ probably ” 
£10. The offence committed by 
Wilson, for which he brought this 
penalty upon himself, was that he 
““set the Society at defiance,” and 
“kept aloof from the Trade.” 

He paid Crookes to blow up 
the house of a Mr. Holdsworth, for 
employing men not belonging to 
the Union. 

He paid Crookes £5 or £6 to 
blow up the wheel.of one Reaney 
—i.e., to put gunpowder among the 
emery used by saw-grinders. He 
denied that he wanted to blow up 
Reaney’s house. There was a tariff 
of prices —from £5 to £6 for a wheel, 
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from £15 to £20 for a house. 
Crookes and others were paid ac- 
cording to the difficulties they had 
to encounter in completing the 
“job.” Reaney’s offence was em- 
ploying Fernehough. 

He paid Crookes £15 for blowing 
up the house of Fernehough in Oc- 
tober 1866, and had no quarrel with 
Fernehough except on Trade mat- 
ters. 

He employed Crookes, before the 
assassination of Linley, to throw a 
can of gunpowder down the chim- 
ney of one Pool, with whom Linley 
was lodging. The object was not 
to harm Pool, but to frighten Lin- 
ley, although Pool and his wife and 
family might have been killed by 
the explosion. 

He employed Crookes to throw a 
can of gunpowder down the chim- 
ney of Samuel Baxter’s house, be- 
cause Baxter held aloof from the 
Trade, and would not pay up or 
conform to the rules. 

He wrote anonymous letters to 
various obnoxious individuals in 
Sheffield, some of them signed 
“Tantia Topee,” warning them 
that they might expect to be shot 
if they did not conform to Trade 
rules. At the same time he wrote 
letters in his own name to the pub- 
lic journals, deploring the outrages, 
stigmatising particularly those on 
Linley and Fernehough, both of 
which he described as “ worthy of 
the utmost abhorrerce.” 

These are a few specimens of 
Broadhead’s work, Broadhead’s 
tools, and Broadhead’s ideas. The 
Committee of the Trade knew of 
every outrage that was committed, 
and why it was committed. The 
sums paid for these “jobs” were 
entered in the books of the Society 
as “payments for services rendered 
to the Trade.” Every committee- 
man knew whatthis meant. Broad- 
head owned that he had stood up in 
committee to protest against these 
outrages (the old case of the devil 
rebuking sin), though the commit- 
tee knew as well as he did that he 
was the prime mover and paymas- 
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ter on behalf of the Trade. Why 
this piece of hypocrisy was perpe- 
trated there is no evidence to show, 
—possibly to blind some new or 
green” committee-man not yet ini- 
tiated into all the holy mysteries 
of saw-grinding Thuggery ; or possi- 
bly for the purpose of deceiving the 
public at some meeting of the Trade 
to which reporters were invited, and 
to put public opinion on the wrong 
scent. This prince of villains wept 
once or twice during his examina- 
tion—not, we may not uncharitably 
believe, for remorse at what he had 
done, but for vexation that the truth 
should be wrung out of him. 

We have called Broadhead a 
Thug; and the more we consider 
his character, and the secret springs 
and impulses of his conduct, the 
more like a Thug he appears. The 
only difference is that a Thug acts 
in obedience to the supposed ne- 
cessity of his Religion, while Broad- 
head acted in obeaience to the sup- 
posed necessities of his ‘‘ Trade.” 
It is recorded by Captain Sleeman 


that ‘a Thug of polished manners, 
being asked whether he never felt 
compunction in murdering innocent 
people, replied with a smile that he 


did not. ‘Does any man,’ said 
he, ‘feel compunction in following 
his trade ? and are not all our trades 
assigned us by Providence?’ He 
was then asked how many people 
he had killed in the course of his 
life. ‘I have killed none,’ was 
the reply. ‘What! and have you 
not been describing a number of 
murders in which you were con- 
cerned?’ ‘True; but do you sup- 
pose that J committed them? Is 
any man killed by man’s killing? 
Is it not the hand of God that kills? 
and are we not the mere instru- 
ments in the handsof God?’” Ifin 
the last sentence the word “ Trade” 
were substituted for “God,” the 
Sheffield Thugs might adopt the 
very argument and phraseology of 
their Indian brother—‘* Do you sup- 
pose that J committed the murders? 
Is it not the hands of the Trapg 
that kills? And are we not all in- 
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struments in the hands of the 
TRADE?” 

Captain Sleeman relates that up- 
on another occasion Sahib, an ap- 
prover, being asked if he had never 
felt any pity or compunction at 
murdering old menor young chil- 
dren, or persons with whom he had 
sat and conversed, and who had 
told him, perchance, of their pri- 
vate affairs—their hopes and their 
fears, their wives and their little 
ones?—replied unhesitatingly that 
he never did. From the time that 
the omens were favourable, the 
Thugs considered all the travellers 
they met as victims thrown into 
their hands by their divinity to be 
killed. “If we did not kill them,” 
said Sahib, “the goddess (the 
Trapve) would never again be pro- 
pitious to us, and we and otir fami- 
lies would be involved in misery and 
want.” 

Here again we find the very prin- 
ciple of Trades-unionism, as repre- 
sented by such high priests of the 
mystery as Broadhead and the in- 
struments of his gloomy and selfish 
superstition. Nothing in their opin- 
ion is to be compared in holiness to 
saw-grinding; and if justice, hon- 
cur, law, charity, and mercy point 
in one direction, and the supposed 
welfare of the saw-grinding busi- 
ness in another, the saw-grinder 
must forget justice and mercy, and 
commit murder as a duty. 

If it were possible to imagine 
a greater villain than Broadhead, 
he might be found in the person of 
his faithful Crookes—the man of 
nerve, the good marksman, the 
man “ who did not do much in rat- 
tening, because rattening was not 
worth bothering about”—the man 
who preferred “to do the greater 
jobs” —the zealous executeur des 
hautes wuvres of saw-grinders’ jus- 
tice—the Jack Ketch who perform- 
ed the last offices upon the crimi- 
nals convicted in the court of 
Judge Broadhead of attempting to 
earn their daily bread by their hon- 
est industry in a manner that did 
not please their fellow-workmen. 
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A more extraordinary confession 
than the one made by this ineffable 
scoundrel never broke upon human 
ears. The following extract, partly 
confirmatory of Broadhead’s revela- 
tions, and partly referring to cases 
on which Broadhead does not appear 
to have been examined, but in which 
it is very probable he was concerned, 
shows what manner of man is pro- 
ducible in the world, if there be a 
market for his services: 

“Besides having shot Linley twice, I 
attempted to blow him up at a time 
when he was lodging at a butcher’s, 
Early one morning I thrust powder into 
the cellar grate, lit the fuse, and let 
things take their chance. J did not 
know much about what family the butcher 
had. When asked what he received 
for that job, he said he thought it was 
£15, but he could not say. He had had 
so many cases that he could not well re- 
member. One of his cases was Samuel 
Baxter, of Loxley. He blew him up by 
dropping powder down the chimney. 
That was another of the jobs he did for 
Broadhead, and for which he got about 
the regular thing, £15. Thomas Need- 
ham assisted him in doing Baxter. 
When asked what reason he had for 
blowing up Baxter, he said he had no 
reason except that Broadhead had ordered 
him to do it, He never asked for a reason, 
He also blew up Joseph Wilson, in 
Headford Street, and got £15 again from 
Broadhead. He attempted, on Broad- 
head’s instructions, to blow up Reaney’s 
wheel, but did not succeed. Still he 
received his £15. He had nothing to 
do with blowing up Firth’s boiler, but 
wished to explain something. He re- 
ceived orders to do it from Broadhead, 
and went to put some powder down the 
chimney, but he could not get it down. 
He carried a ladder from a place just 
below, where they were building some 
houses; but when he got to Firth’s 
place he found that it (the ladder) was 
8o heavy that he could not rear it against 
the chimney. He then tried to thrust 
the powder in at the window, but he 
could not, because of iron bars. He 
then placed it on the sill, and fastening 
it to some of the bars, only managed to 
blow in the window-frame. So he had 
nothing to do with blowing up the boiler. 
He believed he got the £15 for that job 
too, but he had some difficulty about it. 
Broadhead saw that he had not done 
much damage, and did not think he 
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deserved the money. In order to get 
money from Broadhead the more freely, 
he was in the habit of saying that he 
had engaged ‘Nunks,’ or some other 
body, who was really fictitious, to assist 
him, and that he was bound to pay 
him. Of course, with Broadhead a 
bargain was a bargain ; but in many 
cases, if the thing had not done any harm, 
there was a shuffling about the pay. It 
was then that he used to tell him he 
had engaged another man, and had to 
pay him. Of course that was all false ; 
but it suited his end. On one occasion 
witness attempted to shoot John Helle- 
well, at Firth’s, and in that job was 
assisted by, Hallam. Their instructions 
were to hurt and not to kill him. The 
They went 
down—witness and Hallam—one night 
just before Christmas. The place was 
lit up, and they saw two men, named 
Woodhead and Joe Woollen, working. 
When they first looked through the 
window they thought Woodhead was 
Hellewell, and would have shot him if 
they had not found out their mistake. 
They never had a chance at Hellewell. 
They had the Wheatman and Smith 
job on at the same time, and Broadhead 
told them that it was the most important. 
He was not aware that they got anything 
for the Hellewell job, not having ‘ done 
it.’ They did not get money that easy. 
He denied having shot Elisha Parker, 
but confessed to going to Derby to see 
Needham to make him all square if any 
one should question him about the out- 
rage in which he had been concerned. 
He got the money for that from Thomp- 
son, the secretary of the scythe-grinders. 
The same man also gave him money for 
Needham’s wife whilst he lay in prison. 
He helped Needham in one job, putting 
powder down a chimney at Dronfield. 
Witness then referred to the Hereford 
Street outrage. Joseph Copley assisted 
at that, and Broadhead paid. He did 
not know that the secretaries of other 
societies were concerned in that case, ° 
With respect to Harry Holdsworth, 
he said that Broadhead hired him to 
blow him up, because he had outlaws 
working for him. Witness put powder 
down his chimney. That was another 
£15 job, but he did not always get paid 
up. Money was sometimes deducted for 
‘Natty,’ which he contrived always to 
keep a little in arrear. He had to con- 
fess to being concerned in Sutcliffe’s case, 
although Hallam had not implicated 
him. They had each a life-preserver, 
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and each struck him. The price paid 
for that was £7. He also had to do 
with blowing up Crookes and Roberts. 
It was for some Trade reason, but he did 
not remember what.” 


The cunning, the coolness, the 
audacity, the perseverance, and the 
fidelity of this Thug to his odious 
principles are unique. In the one 
respect of courage he is superior to 
his employer; for Broadhead never 
took any personal risk, or exposed 
his miserable body to the chance of 
a shot, or the danger of being in- 
volved in the explosion of his own 
gunpowder. Compared with Crookes, 
his comrade Hallam is but a poor 
creature—a mean sneak—a servitor 
in the outer court of the Temple of 
the great Goddess of the Saw-Grind- 
ers—and not like such dignitaries 
as Crookes and Broadhead, high 
priests at her altar. The confes- 
sions he made were confirmatory 
of those of his colleague, and need 
no recapitulation. It appears that 
since the Inquiry he has been ship- 
ped off to America, under an as- 
sumed name. But the mark of 
Cain is on his brow, and it may 
possibly fare badly with him_in his 
new home if his identity be dis- 
covered, 

A remarkable case, in which 
Broadhead was concerned, but in 
which Crookes and Hallam were 
not the agents, deserves record. 
It appears that in 1862 a person 
named Hoole, a manufacturer of 
stoves, grates, and fenders, rendered 
himself obnoxious to the associated 
Trades for employing Non-unionists, 
and that Broadhead, who was not 
only secretary of the Saw-grinders’ 
Union, but treasurer of the National 


. Association of Organised Trades, 


thought it his duty, in the latter 
capacity, to inquire into the matter. 
It is not stated that any attempt 
was made to blow up Hoole’s pre- 
mises, but the Non-unionists in his 
employ, and the Unionists who con- 
sented to work with them, were 
subjected to every kind of insult 
and annoyance. The men were 
beaten and bruised by gangs of 
Unionists as they went to or re- 


turned from their work; and the 
foreman, going home on a dark 
foggy night, was waylaid by two 
men, and severely injured. The 
principal vengeance of the Union- 
ists, and of Broadhead on their be- 
half, was directed against one George 
Wastnidge. The first attempts 
that were made against this man 
were persuasive rather than violent, 
Broadhead invited him to a public- 
house, and, having treated him to 
beer, asked him ina friendly man- 
ner what sum of money he would 
accept to leave his work at Hoole’s? 
Wastnidge refused to accept money, 
but offered to leave Hoole’s and 
join the Union if Broadhead or the 
Union would find him another place, 
Nothing came of this negotiation, 
though Broadhead and another 
Unionist visited him on the sub- 
ject two or three times afterwards. 
As he would not leave his place 
till he could get another as good, 
and as no other offered, it was at 
last resolved to make an example 
of him for his obstinacy. We give 
the rest of the story in the vic- 
tim’s own words—unfortunately 
not the only victim, as the sequel 
shows :— 


“One night in November I was at- 
tacked by several men in the street. On 
the night of the 23d of that month, I 
and my wife went to bed about eight or 
nine o’clock. We had a child, and all 
three slept in the garret, whilst in the 
zvoom below slept a Mrs. O’Rourke. 
About midnight we heard a noise as if 
something had come through one of the 
windows. Mrs. O’Rourke, rather fright- 
ened, got up and went down stairs. 
Mrs. Wastnidge followed immediately, 
and found Mrs. O’Rourke standing with 
something inher hand. It proved to be 
a canful of powder, with a lighted fuse 
attached. Mrs. Wastnidge told her to 
throw it through the window; instead 
of doing that, she handed it to my wife, 
and just as she did so it exploded. My 
wife was in her night-dress, and it 
caught fire. Mrs. O’Rourke had her 
clothes burned off, and was taken to the 
infirmary, where she died. Mrs. Wast- 
nidge ran up-stairs, where I tore the 
burning garment from her. She was 
also taken to the infirmary, where she 
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lay blind for a fortnight. She did 
recover, but her injuries were so se- 
vere that she is permanently lame, and 
still bears about her fearful scars and 
burns.” 


The hired assassin, who unin- 
tentionally murdered poor Mrs. 
O’Rourke, and who, if he had no 
desire to murder Wastnidge, his 
wife, and family, took means that 
were well adapted to that end, was 


aman named Renshaw. His im-: 


mediate employer was not Broad- 
head, who on this occasion kept in 
the background, but one Samuel 
Cutler, better known to the Trade 
as “Old Swell.” Renshaw, who, 
on promise of a certificate of im- 
munity, made as clear a breast of 
it as the other villains who had pre- 
ceded him in the witness-box, was 
asked to meet “Old Swell” and a 
man named Baylis at a public-house. 
He accepted the invitation, and, 
over a social mug of beer, was 
sounded by Cutler whether it were 
possible that he would consent “to 
knock a man on the head for ten shil- 
lings.” Either the price was too 
small or the danger too great, and 
Renshaw refused; but, after some 
talk, it was agreed among the trio 
that “it was a deal better to ‘do a 
man at home’ than to hammer him 
in the street.” Outler thereupon 
gave Renshaw ten shillings to buy 
gunpowder. Renshaw bought the 
powder accordingly, and proceeded 
very coolly to execute his task. 
Finding a can, he put 1 lb. of pow- 
der in it, and having taken it home, 
he went to the theatre to amnse 
himself—perhaps with a tragedy, 
to be the better prepared for his 
work. When the play was over, 
he went home for the powder-can, 
and threw it in at Wastnidge’s 
window. “As soon as he had done 
that, he went and lay in a chapel- 
yard which chanced to be near. 
He heard lots of folk come up to 
the house, attracted by the noise of 
the explosion which followed his 
act. He saw policemen come up. 
After a bit he left his hidiag-place, 
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and was just in time to help Mrs. 
O’Rourke out of the buildling. He 
was sorry to see her hurt so much. 
He received first £3 and then £2 
for that job. Cutler paid him. 
Nobody was concerned in the job 
but himself.” 

A man named Joseph Thompson, 
who had obeyed the edict of Broad- 
head and the Union by leaving his 
work at Hoole’s, and who had been 
employed by Cutler to waylay and 
assault Hoole’s foreman, was sus- 
pected of this diabolical outrage, 
and arrested for the murder of the 
unfortunate Mrs. O’Rourke, and 
brought to trial. The Union sub- 
scribed between £60 and £70 for 
the expenses of his defence. Some 
of the leading Unionists subscribed 
£1 apiece for the same object, and 
his wife was maintained by the 
Union, and by a public-house sub- 
scription among the Trade, during 
the time her husband was in prison. 
He was acquitted of the charge; 
but “Old Swell,” who knew per- 
fectly well that Renshaw and him- 
self were alone guilty, declared on 
oath before the Commission “ that 
if Thompson had been convicted 
and sentenced to death, he must 
have gone to the scaffold!” In 
other words, the Union would have 
kept Renshaw s secret, even though 
its non-divulgence should have led 
to the judicial murder of an inno- 
cent man. As Napoleon said of 
himself, “The greatest of us are 
never long missed;” and if any- 
thing had happened to the great 
Broadhead, and if the law and the 
hangman had got hold of him, a 
successor to his vacant throne would 
have been ready in the person of 
“Old Swell.” The new king 
would doubtless have served the 
Union with as much zeal and as 
little regard for the sanctity of 
human life as his more eminent 
predecessor. 

These disclosures, as they ap- 
peared in the newspapers from day 
to day, naturally excited what it is 
the fashion to call a “sensation.” 
And when all decent and respect- 
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able people had eased their con- 
sciences by expressing their wonder 
that such things could be, and their 
abhorrence of the perpetrators of 
such crimes, done to order and on 
system, the next feeling that took 
possession of men’s minds was one 
of curiosity to know whether the 
working classes as a body would 
take any steps to “clear their skirts ” 
from the suspicion that they sym- 
pathised with or approved of such 
deeds. The mob of Sheffield showed 
its horror by hooting at Broadhead 
when he emerged the second time 
from the witness-box, and by mak- 
ing such threatening demonstra- 
tions against his life, when he left 
the court, as rendered it necessary 
for the police to escort him home 
in a cab. Various meetings were 
held in the town to protest against 
the injustice of the belief —too 
prevalent throughout the country 
—that all the Trades were equally 
guilty with the saw-grinders, and 
that Trades-unionism and the sub- 
ornation of murder were convertible 
terms. It cannot be asserted, how- 
ever, even by the persons who 
toady the working classes to get 
into Parliament by their votes, that 
the denunciation of the Sheffield 
Unionists was either so general 
or so hearty as it might have 
been; and in all the speeches made 
and resolutions passed at public 
meetings, there was an undercur- 
rent difficult to define, but easy to 
see, of sympathy with the Union- 
ists, and the greatest anger felt 
against them was anger that they 
should have been so abominably 
stupid as to be found out. The 
London Trades, who seven months 
previously had sent a Commission 
of their own to inquire into such 
minor Sheffield outrages as “rat- 
tening” and “blowing up,” and 
had learned to suspect that Broad- 
head was in some manner—they 
knew not how—connected with 
them, and who, for political rea- 
sons, desired to stand well with the 
public, summoned a meeting in 
Exeter Hall to disavow connivance 
or sympathy with these crimes. The 
summons was obeyed by a large and 
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highly respectable assemblage, in 
which the principal Trades of the 
metropolis were represented. All 
the-persons who spoke (with one 
exception) spoke as honest men 
should speak; and the meeting 
passed a series of resolutions expres- 
sive not only of their abhorrence of 
Broadhead and his accomplices, but 
of their surprise “that the dele- 
gates who composed the Council of 
Organised Trades at Sheffield should 
not have discovered for so great a 
length of time such an unparalleled 
system of crimes.” The exception 
to the good sense, the good taste, 
and the gvod feeling of the meet- 
ing, was the speech, not of a Trades- 
unionist, not of a mechanic, not of 
a labourer, but of a man of the 
social status of a gentleman—a Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory in the University of London, 
and bearing a name only too sug- 
gestive of a mistake in the spelling. 
This person hinted that rather too 
much fuss had been made about 
the Sheffield outrages, and said 
plainly that “now that the Unions 
had once for all protested against 
them, enough had been done.” He 
also declared his opinion (happily 
for the credit of the University of 
London, he is not a Professor of 
Logic or of Moral Philosophy) “that 
a murder committed by a Trades- 
unionist was neither worse nor 
better than a murder committed by 
any one else.”’ This, in other words, 
means that murder cool, planned, 
systematic, done to order, and paid 
for, is not more heinous in the sight 
of God and man than a murder 
committed on sudden impulse, and 
in the heat of passion, from love, 
jealousy, or revenge. And this 
Professor, who seems as incompe- 
tent to teach history as to inculcate 
morality, was base enough to drag 
in the name of Governor Eyre, and 
hold it up to execration as that of 
a greater murderer than Broadhead. 
He owned that during the last 
twelve months he had been one of 
the persors who had been hunting 
Mr. Eyre to death, though he did 
not confess that it was for an act of 
unquestionable patriotism, but of 
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questionable legality [and in great 
and vital crises legality has not to 
be considered ;—who, for instance, 
if he saw a man putting a torch to 
a gunpowder-magazine would wait 
for a magistrate’s warrant to arrest 
him?], by which this brave but un- 
fortunate gentleman not only saved 
a colony to the British crown, but, 
in all probability, preserved the 
lives of all the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica. With a meanness for 
which we are utterly at a loss to 
account, except on the supposition 
that Mr. Beesley had ulterior de- 
signs upon their votes, he attempt- 
ed to show that the working classes 
were juster than the aristocratic 
classes, inasmuch as the working 
men of London, and of England 
generally, had repudiated the mur- 
derer Broadhead, whereas the upper 
‘classes had screened and protected 
the murderer Eyre. The vileness 


of this charge was too much for 
the stomach of the honest working 
man, and the Beesley Professor (the 
t omitted) was assailed with cries 


of “Question!” and, in the current 
slang of the day, was forced to 
“shut,up.” Beesley has not since 
been heard of, except in the indig- 
nant comments of the Press. It 
seems, as far as we know, to have 
been his first appearance in public 
life. Let us charitably hope ‘that 
it will be his last. 

Although the public opinion of 
Sheffield—as manifested in the 
hootings and violence of the mob 
—is clear against Broadhead, there 
is still a large class in the town 
who countenance and support him, 
and throng his beer-shop—or 
tavern, whichever it may be—to 
consume his liquor. His custom, 
in fact, has largely increased, partly 
perbaps from curiosity, partly, there 
can be little reason to doubt, from 
sympathy with the cause of Trades- 
unionism, which he advocated, 
not wisely, but too well. The 
magistrates of the town have, how- 
ever, refused to renew his licence. 
His legal representative argued that 
it would be unjust to refuse Broad- 
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head the licence, inasmuch as he 
had received a certificate of in- 
demnity, or free pardon, from the 
Commission. The licensing magis- 
trate did not see the matter in this 
light, or think that, because the 
British Government had appraised 
Broadhead’s evidence at a higher 
value than his neck, he was a fit 
person to keep a public-house. In 
consequence of this very proper 
refusal, Broadhead will either have 
to betake himself to other means 
of livelihood, or imitate the ex- 
ample of his miserable subordinate 
Hallam, and fly to the New World 
and hide his shame under an as- 
sumed name. The ‘“Saw-grind- 
ers,” for whom he has done so 
much, and suffered so little, do not 
take so serious a view of his offences, 
but look upon him as a martyr to 
the holy religion of Saw-grinding. 
On his return home from a recent 
meeting of the Saw-grinders’ Union 
he was waited upon by a deputation 
of Non-society Saw-grinders, appar- 
ently anxious to emulate the doings 
of the Society men, in the interest 
of their goddess “ the Trade,” and to 
secure the services of such a redoubt- 
able chief. Their supposition was, 
that in the interests of the old So- 
ciety, and asa “tub to the whale” 
of public opinion, he would be ex- 
pelled. In this expectation they 
applied to him to take the lead in 
the formation of a new Society. 
“Broadhead,” says a local paper, 
“ declined the honour of taking part 
in a new organisation, stating his 
opinion to the parties who waited 
upon him that no good could result 
from splitting up the Trade into 
factions; and that they ought to 
wait patiently until there was an 
opportunity of uniting all the Saw- 
grinders into one-body.” For this 
act of public virtue he has received 
the thanks of the parent Society, 
and possibly—who knows?—may 
yet find that there is room for him 
in Sheffield. 

Turning from Sheffield to Man- 
chester, we find the same system of 
Trade Thuggery in full operation, 
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conducted and organised by people 
quite as heartless, determined, 
and remorseless as Broadhead. 
The Inquiry was commenced on 
the 5th of September, and is not 
concluded at the time we write, 
so that the public is not yet in a 
position to take a complete survey 
of all the mysteries and iniquities 
of Manchester Trades-unionism. 
Enough, however, has been elicited 
to show that the Brickmakers of 
Manchester, and their affiliated 
Trades, are quite as ferocious and 
tyrannical as their Sheffield breth- 
ren, and that they adopt the very 
same methods of coercion against 
masters who offend them, and 
fellow-labourers who break their 
rules. The first witness examined 
on the first day of the Inquiry, said 
quite enough to prove that Sheffield 
has no monopoly of murder. This 
witness, named Meadows, was a 
miaster- bricklayer at Stockport, 
employing about a hundred men, 
at wages varying from thirty to 
fifty shillings a-week. In June 
1864 he made an alteration in the 
shape of. the bricks he manu- 
factured, so that they might fit a 
hand machine. By this alteration 
he was able to effect a saving of 
tenpence per thousand in the man- 
ufacture. The Union heard of the 
alteration, and by way of showing 
him a particular kindness, gracious- 
ly consented that the improve- 
ment might be made, provided he 
distributed the tenpence per thou- 
sand among the men. He thought 
this rather hard, and refused com- 
pliance; but on _ reconsideration— 
knowing full well that his men 
might strike, and seriously injure, 
if not ruin, his business—he offered 
to divide sixpence per thousand 
among them, if he might be al- 
lowed to keep the other fourpence 
for himself. The Union decreed 
that this offer was inadmissible, 
and that the men should have the 
full tenpence or strike. Mr. Mea- 
dows refused absolutely, but still 
offered the sixpence. The Union- 
ists immediately struck; but before 
the end of five weeks, three men, 


one of whom was named Thomas 
Wild, returned to their work, and 
thereupon drew down upon them- 
selves and upon Mr. Meadows the 
vengeance of the Trade. The ven- 
geance fell more particularly upon 
poor Wild, who thus told his story 
before the Commissioners :— 


“In 1864 he was employed by the 
witness Meadows, and was a ‘contribu- 
tion man’ in the Stockport Brickmakers’ 
Union—that was to say, he paid 1s. per 
week, but received no benefit from the 
Union. Remembered leaving when the 
men turned out in consequence of the dis- 
pute about the 10d. per thousand. Wit- 
ness was paid 6s. a-day, and had nothing 
to do with the price per thousand. He 
was out about five wecks, and went in 
again with two men named Child and 
Fallows. On the night of the 2d August 
witness was at the kiln, and about twelve 
o’clock he was attacked by six men. , 
Before the assault one of the men had 
asked if he and his mate might lie down 
for an hour or two, and witness said 
‘yes,’ and went to show him where to 
go. Slater was the men who spoke 
first, and witness directly afterwards 
recognised Cheetham. The other four 
came round them from an adjoining 
building. Cheetham then took up a 
lump of wood, and struck witness with 
it. Slater pulled witness down, and 
the others joined in the attack, the re- 
snit of which was that witness’s right 
arm was broken in several places, and 
his leg and face were injured. Witness 
was in Stockport Infirmary for about six 
months after the assault. Cheetham 
and Slater were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude, 
He was assaulted because he had gone 
back to work before the remainder of 
the Union men,” 


After the conviction of Slater 
and Cheetham, a deputation of 
the Union waited upon Wild, and 
offered him £20 if he would sign 
a memorial praying for a com- 
mutation of the sentence on the 
ground that the convicts had no 
personal malice against him, and 
that he might perhaps be mis- 
taken in their identity. This he 
consented to do for fear he should 
get into a “‘ worse hobble ” with the 
Trade, though he never had a doubt 
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as to the identity of the two men. 
The sentence was ultimately com- 
muted, and Slater immediately on 
his release from prison was elected 
president of the Union. 

On the second day Slater him- 
self was examined, and denied 
that he was one of the six men 
who assaulted Wild. He admitted, 
however, that he was present at 
the Council of the Union when it 
was agreed that Wild should ‘“ have 
a beating,” and that £10 out of 
the Union funds should be paid 
for the “job.” In other respects 
he observed that he knew all the 
secrets of the Trade, supported all 
its outrages, paid out money to the 

erpetrators, and was as bad as 

roadhead. Let us do him justice ; 
not quite so bad as Broadhead, 
for he took personal risks, and was 
a common soldier as well as a 
general in the army of the Brick- 
makers. 

Wild’s case might have been 
fatal. That it was not so was a 
mere accident, for which the per- 
petrators of the outrage are not 
entitled to the most infinitesimal 
amount of credit. It is by no 
means the worst of the crimes for 
which the Brickmakers’ Union, 
collectively or individually, must 
be held accountable at the great 
bar of public opinion, if not at 
that of outraged law and justice— 
crimes of which the mean cowardice 
is only surpassed by the barbarity. 
It is the custom in the Trade, as 
admitted by more than one un- 
willing witness, to put needles into 
the clay with which bricks are 
made, in order to wound or tor- 
ture the unsuspecting workmen, or 
force them to abandon their work. 
This device is resorted to for the 
punishment of Non-unionists, and 
of Unionists who persist in work- 
ing with “ outlaws”—as the Union 
designates the men who refuse to 
yield it allegiance. It is also the 
custom to destroy the bricks of 
the manufacturer who employs 
such “ outlaws,” and to depute 
gangs of four, six, or sometimes as 
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many as eight men, to carry this 
decree of the Union into effect. 
As the masters endeavour to pro- 
tect their property by the employ- 
ment of the police, or of armed 
watchmen, bloody collisions some- 
times ensue, and murder is per- 
petrated by the aggressors. It is 
also the custom to “ bottle” an 
offender, whether he be labourer 
or master—by which is meant 
to throw a glass or stone bottle, 
filled with gunpowder, naphtha or 
other explosive liquid, and some- 
times loaded with slugs, into the 
cellars of a house to set it on fire, 
or into the window of the sleeping 
apartment, at dead of night, where 
the man who has given offence to 
the Trade may be reposing, with 
his wife and infant family, uncon- 
scious of danger. This last act is 
even more dastardly than the shoot- 
ing and maiming which was so 
especially to the taste of Broad- 
head. One story of brick-destrue- 
tion, and of a murder that grew 
out of it, and another of “ bottling,” 
as detailed by a “bottler,” must 
suffice at present for a true picture 
of Manchester Trades-unionism as 
painted by itself. On the fourth 
day of the Inquiry, one Frederick 
Hipwell, a brickmaker, was placed 
in the witness-box, and promised 
indemnity for his own crimes, how- 
ever black they might be, on the 
sole condition that he would tell 
the truth. He stated that, in the 
summer of 1862, a Mr. Clifford, a 
brickmaker, of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
had incurred the displeasure of the 
Union of that town, and that, at a 
regular weekly meeting of the club, 
at which the witness was present, 
“it was determined that something 
should be done” to compel him to 
turn off the Non-unionists and take 
on Unionists in their place. Every 
one present knew what this “ some- 
thing” meant, three previous at- 
tempts having been made on Mr. 
Clifford’s premises and bricks be- 
fore this new, and as it was to be 
hoped final and more successful, 
measure was agreed on. Eight 
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men were selected for the job, the 
witness being one. <As it was 
known that the place was watched, 
it was deemed advisable that some 
at least of the party should be 
armed with pistols or revolvers, in 
case an attack were made on them 
by a superior force. Three of the 
men, named Ward, Burke, and En- 
shall, provided themselves with 
loaded pistols, while the others 
carried heavy sticks and bludgeons, 
and proceeded at midnight, some 
of them with masks over their 
faces, to execute their task. They 
reached the brick-kiln unobserved, 
and succeeded in destroying a 
large quantity of green or unbaked 
bricks, when a police inspector 
named Harrop and a police con- 
stable named Jump suddenly broke 
in upon them. A fight ensued— 


the bludgeons and the fire-arms 
of the eight men were employed 
against the two—policeman Jump 
was shot dead, and police inspec- 
tor Harrop was wounded in the 
face, though not fatally, by a stray 


shot, and had his arm nearly bro- 
ken by a blow from a bludgeon. 
This outrage naturally excited a 
great sensation in the town; and 
the witness—one of the bludgeon 
men—and Burke and Ward, who 
had used fire-arms, were arrested 
on the charge of murdering the 
unfortunate policeman. Enshall, 
who was to pay the men for this 
job, got frightened, and, with an- 
other of the conspirators, managed 
to escape from the country, so that 
the witness never received any 
money for his share in this bloody 
business. This “job” was, how- 
ever, @ very expensive one to the 
Trade. The Ashton - under - Lyne 
Union, to which all the criminals 
belonged, paid £200 towards the 
cost of their defence; and the affi- 
liated Unions of Manchester, Stock- 
port, Oldham, Liverpool, St. Helens, 
Birkenhead, Wigan, and last, but 
not least, Sheffield, contributed 
liberally. Hipwell and another 
urrested at a later stage were fortu- 
nate enough to escape conviction 
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for want of legal proof; but Ward 
and Burke were found guilty of 
murder, and sentenced, the first to 
be hanged, and the second to penal 
servitude for life. None of the wit- 
nesses who spoke to this case be- 
fore the Commissioners appeared to 
regard it with any especial horror, 
but treated it as if at the worst it 
was but the unfortunate and regret- 
able result of a proper and well- 
devised project. The witness Hip- 
well deposed to various other acts 
of brick-destruction in which he 
had been engaged, sometimes re- 
eciving £1 from the Union, and 
sometimes £2, 10s., for his ser- 
vices. In these expeditions, the 
man Ward—who is, as far as we 
know, the only Unionist of recent 
times who has met his proper fate 
upon the gallows—was his constant 
companion. They varied their oc- 
cupations occasionally by shooting 
at watchmen, by hamstringing the 
horses of their Trade eneinies, and 
by the highly exciting amusement 
of * bottling.” 

The principal case of “ bottling” 
as recorded before the Commis- 
sion, and which may serve as & 
specimen of all the rest, was perpe- 
trated in 1861, against a Mr. Tet- 
low, who had committed the un- 
pardonable sin of employing Non- 
unionists. Hipwell, with his friend 
and associate Ward [who has gone 
to his account, whither it is a 
public sorrow and loss that several 
more such zealous Unionists have 
not followed him], and five other 
men, were engaged in the “job,” 
by authority of the Trade. They 
met at a public-house on the Ash- 
ton Old Road, at nine o’clock ona 
dark night of November, and re- 
mained in deliberation, drinking 
their beer and smoking their pipes, 
until eleven, when they started 
towards Mr. Tetlow’s house, at a 
place called Hurst. Hipwell details 
the subsequent proceedings of the 
gang so succinetly and tersely, that 
it would impair the simplicity of 
the narrative to give it in other 
words than his own :—, 
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“ Witness and three or four others had 
a bottle each. They were stone bottles, 
and their contents were in some cases 
naphtha, and in others blasting powder 
and slugs. The bottles containing 
powder had fusees in their necks. The 
men carried sticks, and some of them 
might have carried pistols, They all 
got to Mr. Tetlow’s house about twelve 
o'clock at night. The family had gone 
to bed, and the house was in darkness. 
One of the party threw a bottle through 
what was supposed to be Mr. Tetlow’s 
bedroom, and another bottle was thrown 
in directly afterwards. Witness threw 
a naphtha bottle through a window 
down-stairs, with the object of setting 
the house on fire. Believed another 
naphtha bottle was thrown down-stairs. 
Heard the two bottles thrown into the 
bedroom explode ; but could not say what 
was the effect of the naphtha, as they 
all made off at once. The fusees of the 
explosive bottles were lit from a dark- 
lantern which one of the party carried.” 


Another witness named Thomas 
Barlow described the part he took 
in this outrage, which may be 
aptly designated as infernal, and 
added some darker bits of colour 
to his companion’s picture :— 


“Witness was also concerned in the 
outrage at the house of Mr. Tetlow. 
Scholefield and Charles Barlow were not 
there. They went to beat Mr. Tetlow, 
if they could find him. Four or five 
bottles were filled with gunpowder, and 
one or two with naphtha. The gun- 
— bottles contained slugs. Witness 

ad a bottle of naphtha, which he threw 
down-stairs. Enshall, Hipwell, Ryan, 
and Ward threw bottles of gunpowder 
into Mr. Tetlow’s bedroom ; at least En- 
shall said that was the room in which 
Mr. Tetlow slept. Had Mr. Tetlow been 
struck by the contents of one o the gun- 
powder bottles he might have been killed. 
Witness received 10s. for the job from 
Enshall.” 


Though no murder was committed 
upon the Tetlow family, there is 
no credit due to the Union or its 
agents for the bloodlessness of a 
crime which the slightest unfore- 
seen accident might have suddenly 
converted into an appalling tra- 
gedy. The implements used were all 
murderous—the animus was fiend- 
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ish—and murder was in the heart 
of every one of these men, if not in 
his purpose. 

Whether worse than this remains 
to be divulged at Manchester we 
cannot say, but the indications are 
only too strong that the climax has 
yet to be reached; and that when 
the Commissioners direct their in- 
quiries to other Trades, and espe- 
cially to those connected with the 
various departments of building, 
floods of light will be thrown upon 
a very ghastly subject, humiliat- 
ing alike to the working men and 
to the civilisation which produced 
them. We cannot believe, how- 
ever, that all the working men of 
England are such as these. The 
Trades of London, for instance, if 
tyrannical, are not bloodthirsty, 
like the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
men, whose deeds glow blood-red 
upon the page of contemporary 
history. The very fact that there 
are such large numbers of Non- 
unionists in the country, proves 
unmistakably that a considerable 
portion of the working men 
of Great Britain respect them- 
selves and their own indepen- 
dence, and scorn to ask for leave 
to toil from the self-elected officials 
who think it pleasanter to receive 
Union pay as secretaries and treas- 
urers, than to do the harder work 
which is the lot of their fellows. 
The wonder is that any body of 
ordinarily intelligent men should 
so foolishly and lazily act the part 
of sheep, and allow such mangy 
curs as the Unionist leaders to 
marshal them into order with yelp 
and growl, and prescribe to them 
the pastures were they shall or 
shall not feed. It is a hopeful 
sign, however, that the timid peo- 
ple in a large number of towns all 
over the country have begun to 
pluck up courage, and have invited 
an extension of the inquiry into 

laces not hitherto suspected of 

rades-unionism. As the inquiry 
cannot be ailowed to cease until 
we know the very worst, it is cer- 
tain that the wishes of these peo- 
ple will be gratified, and that the 
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full extent of the disease will be 
ascertained. Then, and not till 
then, will it be time for the collec- 
tive wisdom of this nation to con- 
sider the remedies for, or the pre- 
ventatives of, this virulent desease 
in the body politic—a disease that, 
if unchecked, may not only demo- 
ralise and ruin the working pop- 
ulation, but strike a fatal blow 
at the trading and manufacturing 
supremacy of Great Britain, and 
transfer to other lands, where the 
population is wiser and more vir- 
tous, the wealth and enterprise 
that now makes us the foremost 
people of the world. 

We are convinced, by the study 
of Trades-unionism from the earliest 
times to the present, that it is in 
vain to expect from legislation 
either a cure or a preventative of 
such evils as have been recently 
laid bare. The true remedy must 
come from the working men them- 
selves, and from the progress of 
education among them—not only 
such educition as is understood by 
school teaching, but such education 
in economic and social truth as men 
of sense pick up in their progress 
though life, or have driven into 
them by sorrow and suffering, and 
the hard lessons of experience. If 
the law .were to try to prohibit 
Trades-unions, they would, in spite 
of the law, continue to exist, as 
long as the working men considered 
them necessary for the protection 
of their real or supposed interests— 
with this difference, that they would 
be organised as secret societies with 
secret oaths and passwords, and 
that, being secret and illegal, they 
would be more bloodthirsty in their 
vengeance against their employers 
and against their own class, than 
they are ever likely to be under a 
system of comparative legality and 
publicity. The law doesno more 
than justice to working men in 
permitting them to combine—either 
to work or to refuse to work, to 
diminish the hours of toil, or to 
augment their wages, or to take all 
peaceable means for the promotion 
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of their own interest or comfort in 
their relations towards each other, 
to their employers and to society, 
It is only when they step beyond 
the limits of the law, and authorise 
such atrocities as Broadhead paid 
for, and Crookes, Hallam, Ward, 
Hipwell, and others were zealous to 
commit, that they become perni- 
cious to society, and have to be 
dealt with accordingly. The work- 
ing men who disapprove of these 
horrors, seem to consider that if the 
law would protect their funds, as 
it does those of properly enrolled 
Benefit Societies, a great step would 
be taken towards the prevention of 
Trades outrages of the Broadhead 
and Hipwell type. In this opinion 
they may be, to a certain extent, 
correct; but before the Jaw can 
throw the shield of its protection 
over the funds which working 
men raise for Trade purposes, the 
law must know exactly what those 
purposes are, or it may lend itself 
to the perpetration of gross injus- 
tice by the men against the masters, 
or by the men against each other, or 


by Unionists against men as good, 
as honest, and as industrious as 
themselves, who have ideas of their 
own about the advantages of Union- 
ism, and who, in the exercise of the 
private judgment which is every 
man’s privilege, may decline to have 


anything to do with it. If it be 
the law of a Union that a master- 
bricklayer shall not lay a brick, or 
shall not employ a man not belong- 
ing to the Union; or if a Union of 
tailors, offended with a poor fellow 
who has a wife and large family 
dependent on him, and will not 
strike work with the rest, is to 
spend a portion of its funds in no- 
tifying to the Trade all over the 
country that such man is a black 
sheep, and that all other tailors are 
forbidden to work with him,— how 
can the aid of the law be reasonably 
required to protect funds raised for 
the enforcement of such wrong? 
Law itself would become a party 
to the oppression of honest men, 
and a sharer in a crime against the 
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natural right of every man to sell 
his labour to whom, and on what- 
soever terms his pleasure, his judg- 
ment, or his necessity may com- 
mand, if it placed such funds under 
the same safeguard as those of Ben- 
efit Societies. In anticipating that 
the great remedy for the abuses of 
Trades-unionism will be found in 
the gradual enlightenment of the 
working classes, and their more fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the truths 
of social science—truths that will 
convince them that labour and ca- 
pital are not necessarily enemies, 
and that Trades-unionism, by de- 
grading every labourer to the lowest 
level of his trade, prevents a man 
who is once a labourer from ever be- 
coming anything else—we are justi- 
fied by the fact that no such outrages 
as have covered the saw-grinders and 
brickmakers with infamy, have been 
committed by members of what 
may be called the educated trades, 
or handicrafts that acquire skill and 
ingenuity. Saw-grinders and brick- 


makers perform the roughest and 


rudest kinds of work, and their 
minds appear to partake of the na- 
ture of their employment; and 
brickmakers, although their occu- 
pation is less prejudicial to health 
than that of the saw-grinders, and 
they work for the most part in 
the open air, employ about as 
small an amount of skill and in- 
tellect as can well be exacted 
from human beings. The skilled 
and educated artisan or mechanic, 
engaged in the manufacture of a 
watch, a steam-engine, a ship, a 
pianoforte, a piece of jewellery, or 
inlaid cabinet-work, who decorates 
houses and apartments, who sets up 
an author’s manuscript in a print- 
ing-office, or is engaged in any of the 
countless departments of industry 
that require taste, intellect, judg- 
ment, and delicacy of manipulation, 
are to a certain extent men of cul- 
ture, and gentlemen as compared 
with those who perform the com- 
mon kinds of labour, where little 
beyond bodily strength is required. 
For this reason we do not hear that 
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they either sanction or commit acts 
of coarse and brutal violence in the 
enforcement of their Trade rules, 
however stringent these may be. 
It is to these men that society 
will look to take more decided 
steps than any they have yet taken, 
the Exeter Hall meeting included, 
to show their reprobation of the 
Sheffield and Manchester horrors. 
If such trades will truly, honestly, 
and fearlessly, throughout every 
town and city in the country, pub- 
licly and privately, disavow all fel- 
pcg 5 and even connection, with 
any Union of any Trade that has 
systematically devoted any portion 
of its funds to pay for breaches 
of the law, they will do far more 
than the law itself can do to elevate 
the character of the working classes, 
and to prevent the recurrence of 
the atrocities which have too long 
been eanctioned, or apparently sanc- 
tioned, by their apathy and silence. 
It is also time that the Non-union- 
ists of all the trades, who must be 
a large and powerful body, if we 
may judge by the violence and ob- 
stinacy of the war which the Un- 
ionists have so long waged against 
them, should combine so as to show 
their strength to their enemies, and 
resist by every legal means the 
tyranny sought to be imposed upon 
them. A combination of the Non- 
unionists against the Unionists 
would have the whole force of pub- 
lic opinion on its side, in itself 
an inestimable advantage; and if 
legally and successfully conducted, 
would help to liberate the working 
white slaves of Great Britain from 
their debasing thraldom to the idlest, 
stupidest, and most brutal of their 
own class. It, is the workman’s 
inhumanity to the workman that, in 
the words of Robert Burns, “makes 
countless thousands mourn;” and 
as soonas the workmen thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the fact 
in all its ramifications, they will 
wonder at the long delusion under 
which they have suffered, and vin- 
dicate that great right of free la- 
bour which ought to be, but is not, 
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the legitimate and necessary result 
of free thought, free speech, and 
free trade in a free country. 

Very opportunely, and in the 
very midst of these disheartening 
and humiliating disclosures, a large 
body of independent working men 
have stood before the world to 
proclaim their own triumph over 
Trades-unionism, to detail the va- 
rious incidents of the long strug- 
gle they had with it before their 
final conquest of the evil thing; 
and to draw, in marked contrast, 
two pictures, the one of their un- 
happy condition under Unionism, 
and that of their happy condition 
after they had succeeded in liberat- 
ing themselves. A few days before 
the commencement of the Man- 
chester Inquiry, a meeting of men 
engaged in coal-mining and the 


manufacture of iron, at Staveley, in 
Derbyshire, was held in that thriv- 
ing village, in order to present a 
silver claret-jug, salver, and ink- 
stand, for which all the workmen, 
without exception, had subscribed 


their sixpences and shillings, to 
the manager of the Staveley Coal 
and Iron Company, as a substantial 
mark of their gratitude for the 
valuable support and assistance he 
had afforded them, in enabling them 
to free themselves from the dicta- 
tion of the Union. The Union of 
the Trade, a powerful body, some 
time ago sent their delegates to 
Staveley to enrol members, collect 
subscriptions, and dictate to the 
men the terms on which alone they 
were to work. The delegates sum- 
moned meetings, and their paid 
lecturer, with a salary of $150 
a year, delivered lectures on the 
tyranny of capital, the rights of 
working men, the necessity and the 
advantages of protecting the Trade, 
and the sacred duty of striking 
work whenever the Union com- 
manded. The formerly peaceful 
village was speedily in an uproar, 
opinions were divided on the sub- 
‘ect, disputes arose between the 
men and the masters, and between 
one section of the men and another. 
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Trade slackened, the confidence of 
the capitalists interested in the 
works was shaken, men were dis- 
charged, the butcher and the baker 
did less business and the pawn- 
broker more; women and children 
starved and went in rags, and the 
sturdy miners, and iron hammerers 
and puddlers, looked glum and dis- 
contented, blaming the tyranny of 
capital for all the mischief if they 
were adherents of the Union, and 
blaming the Union if they thought, 
as large numbers of them did, that 
the Union and its delegates had 
no business in Staveley, and ought 
to be driven out of it. Of this 
last opinion, there happened to be 
several men who had once been 
Trades-unionists in other places, 
and who knew the evil as well as 
the good of the system. These 
men placed themselves at the head 
of their fellow-workmen, got up a 
counter-agitation against the Un- 
ionists, enlisted the manager in 
their cause, and carried on the war 
so vigorously that the delegates 
and their lecturer had to decamp, 
and all the men who had enrolled 
themselves as members withdrew 
their names, withheld their sub- 
scriptions, and set the laws and 
rules of the Society at defiance. 
The men had a grievance, and they 
stated it openly to their employers. 
They wished the hours of labour 
to be reduced to ten—more, they 
said, for the sake of the young lads 
in the trade, whose assistance was 
necessary to the older hands, than 
for their own. The point was de- 
bated in a friendly manner on both 
sides, and cheerfully conceded. In 
a few months things wore a diffe- 
rent appearance at Staveley. Fresh 
capital was put into the works; 
additional hands were taken on; 
wages were raised; the pawnshops 
yielded up the little home valuables 
and adornments with which it is 
so hard for the wife to part; the 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer 
did as good or a better trade than 
before; the children returned to 
school with the weekly pence in 
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their hands, which could not be 
spared when work was scanty or 
not to be had; and no man went 
supperless to bed in Staveley un- 
less for want of will or appetite to 
partake of it. Mr. William Jack- 
son, the member for North Derby- 
shire, who has perhaps, at one time 
or other of his useful life, employed 
more men in various departments 
of labour than any other “ organ- 
iser of industry ” in England, was 
present at the meeting, and pithily 
described the results of Trades- 
unionism, and its heartless dicta- 
tion, “as bankruptcy for the mas- 
ter, the workhouse for the man, 
and the trade of England for the 
foreigner.” The example set by 
the men of Staveley, if widely fol- 
lowed, as it might be if the Non- 
unionists would but pluck up heart 
of grace to put the labour question 
on its proper footing, would greatly 
help the efforts of all who desire to 
see the liberation of industry, and 


the elevation, social and moral, of 


the working man, and very greatly 
simplify the action of the Legisla- 
ture when the subject of Trades- 
unionism comes formally under its 
notice. What is wanted is not to 
prohibit Trades-unions, but to con- 


fine them within legal bounds, so 
that the person, the property, and 
the life of all dissentients from 
their by-laws and trade rules may 
be safe from attack, or if attacked 
by bad men, employed by the Un- 
ions, and paid out of Union funds, 
the actual offenders, as well as the 
secret suborners, may be brought 
to justice as speedily and as effec- 
tually as any other murderers and 
robbers, bound or unbound by 
rules of their own making. No 
sensible man, no true friend of 
the working classes, wishes to abo- 
lish Trades-unions, or put them 
hors la loi. It is right that men 
should combine to resist oppres- 
sion, whether of their employers or 
of their equals’; but it is not right 
that, in resisting oppression that 
may be imaginary, they should 
commit oppression that is only too 
real. Let the working classes con- 
fide in Mr. Tidd Pratt rather than 
in Mr. Broadhead (we apologise to a 
very excellent gentleman, and very 
sound lawyer, for bringing his 
name into the same sentence with 
that of the great Thug of Sheffield), 
and means may be found for ren- 
dering Trades-unions not only 
harmless, but beneficial. 
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POSTSCRIPT.—THE AMERICAN DEBT, AND THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 
OF THE UNION. 


We learn from along letter in 
the ‘Times’ of the 2d September, 
signed ‘‘David A. Wells, Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, Treasury 
Department of tie United States,” 
that our article of July last on 
“The American Debt, and the Fi- 
nancial Prospects of the Union,” 
has given this gentleman offence, 
and that he attributes to the writer 
a deliberate intention to injure the 
credit of his country. At the very 
outset of our reply we must deny in 
the most positive manner any such 
intention — covert or overt. The 
commercial relations of the two 
countries are most intimate and 
extensive—American prosperity is 
British prosperity ; and if America 
suffers from bad seasons or the de- 
pression of trade, the British feel 
the recoil, and suffer also. It is 
not alone the interest and the 
duty, but the pleasure of our peo- 


ple to cultivate the most amicable 
relations with the Government and 
people of the United States; and 
we but express what every sen- 


sible and educated Englishman 
feels, that even a political estrange- 
ment between the two countries is 
a@ serious evil, and that a war be- 
tween them—were such a misery 
ever to befall-—-would not only be 
a scandal to our blood and civilisa- 
tion, and a special disgrace to the 
country that wilfully provoked, 
and did not exhaust all possible 
modes of preventing it, but the 
most frightful and unnatural cala- 
mity of modern times—not even 
excepting the great civil war be- 
tween the North and the South. 
And while such are the real feelings 
of our people, it is to be regretted 
that an underbred and over-sensi- 
tive class of Americans—-of whom Mr. 
Wells seems to be one—should take 
the comments of the British press 
on American affairs, if they happen 
to be either premonitory or disap- 
probatory, as deliberate insults, in- 
tended to stir up national diffi- 


culty and ill-will. In the little we 
have to say in rejoinder to Mr. Wells, 
we desire to treat him with the ut- 
most respect, notwithstanding the 
fact that the foolish violence of his 
language does not entitle him to 
any courtesy at our hands. We 
honour patriotism, even when it 
compels the patriot to shut his 
eyes to unpleasant facts, or his 
ears to disagreeable arguments; 
and although we do not admit the 
strict morality of the maxim some- 
times heard in America (und else- 
where), “My country, right or 
wrong,” we can understand how Mr. 
Wells, in his official position, while 
travelling amongst us, should stand 
forth as the champion of his 
country if he thinks that British or 
any other criticism has been unjust 
or erroneous, more especially upon 
that particular question of finance, 
which he represents in his mission 
to Europe. But as the over-sensi- 
tiveness to which we have alluded 
as displayed throughout his whole 
letter, and which breaks forth vio- 
lently at its conclusion, warps his 
whole judgment, we desire, before 
proceeding to discuss the points at 
issue between him and ourselves, 
to set him right on the great preli- 
minary question of hostile animus, 
whether as manifested by ourselves 
or other writers. He says :— 


“In the course of an official visit of 
some weeks in England during the pre- 
sent season, no one thing has more im- 
pressed me than the all but universal 
expression, on the part of those in 
public and private station with whom 
I have been brought in contact, of a 
desire that the most friendly and inti- 
mate relations should be maintained 
and preserved between the United 
States and Great Britain. This expres- 
sion I am sure the great majority of my 
countrymen are prepared to reciprocate ; 
and yet it is ‘difficult for an American 
to reconcile the private expressions of 
kindly feelings referred to with the fre- 
quent appearance (and shall we say, 
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countenance by the British public?) of 
such attacks on the United States as 
are contained in the article in ‘ Black- 
wood,’ which we have noticed. And of 
one thing further we may be certain, 
that if it is the object and aim of influ- 
ential parties on either side of the At- 
lantic to produce ill-will, distrust, and 
jealousy between Great Britain and the 
United States, to ripen possibly at some 
future time into reciprocal injurious 
legislation or actual war, continued 
misrepresentation and abuse will most 
likely effect the desired result.” 


What seems so strange to such an 
obvious novice in the ways of the 
polite world as Mr, Wells is not 
strange to any English gentleman. 
Asa nation, we are not accustomed 
to drag politics, especially the un- 
pleasant parts of them, into the 
private intercourse of society, even 
among one another, unless after 
dinner when the ladies have re- 
tired, and we are quite certain that 
we are all of the same party and 
opinion. When foreigners visit us, 
we may seek information from 
them, but we do not enter into 
disputations with them. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that in society 
Mr. Wells should have heard exactly 
what he says he heard, and that he 
should have the impression—which 
is certainly a correct one—that the 
feelings of Englishmen are friendly 
to his country. But it is also 
just as natural, though it does not 
appear so to Mr. Wells, that our 
public journals, which are accus- 
tomed to discuss the affairs of their 
own country, and those of the whole 
civilised world, with the utmost 
freedom, and generally with the 
greatest fairness and ability, should 
also discuss those of America with 
nearly as much copiousness and fre- 
quency. America interests us too 
much, financially, commercially, so- 
cially, and politically, not to attract 
a larger share of our attention as a 
people or a Government than any 
other country of the world. Mr. 
Wells should remember that our 
journals are accustomed to speak 
their minds plainly. They never 
spare the errors of their own states- 


men, legislators, and officials, or 
hesitate to lay bare to the gaze of 
the world many things in English 
life and society, high and low, which 
it might be desirable to conceal, 
if we were half as sensitive to 
the opinions of our neighbours as 
come foolish Americans appear to 
be. And certainly none of them 
that we have ever seen have said 
severer things about the United 
States than they have said and are 
constantly saying of their own 
country. And if our eyes do not 
deceive us, the American journals 
are even more outspoken than ours, 
and are accustomed to speak of 
Great Britain and of British insti- 
tutions in a manner by no means 
respectful, and to draw contrasts 
between their country and ours 
which are anything but compli- 
mentary to the dwellers on this 
side of the Atlantic. But no man 
in England ever thinks of taking 
offence, or of looking at such ut- 
terances as provocatives to war. 
If the attacks are very violent or 
very silly, we wonder at and forget 
them, perhaps with the passing 
thought that they are not really 
written by Americans, but by ex- 
patriated Fenians, of whom we are 
well quit. If they are very ignor- 
ant, we pass them by, unless they 
happen to be, as they sometimes 
are, very amusing, when we laugh 
and forget, and bear no rancour. 
An Englishman is as free in his 
wit and humour as in his politics. 
He caricatures John Bull; he en- 
joys Lord Dundreary, and has not 
the remotest idea that Brother 
Jonathan can be offended if he is 
represented, as he sometimes is, 
in ‘Punch’ or on the stage, as a 
great gawky boy who has outgrown 
his trousers, and thinks himself 
big enough to “whip all creation.” 
The truth is that we are a good-hu- 
moured and good-natured people, 
who can give and take, and bear a 
great deal in the way of deprecia- 
tory criticism without getting into 
a passion, or imputing bad motives, 
like Mr. Wells and too many of his 
countrymen. We wish the Ameri- 
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cans were more generally of the 
same disposition, and believe that 
the more frequent intercourse which 
of late years has taken place be- 
tween the two kindred nations will 
teach both of them to form a truer 
estimate of each other’s strength 
and virtue than either has yet done, 
and lead the Americans more espe- 
cially to reflect upon the fact that if 
we criticise their affairs and their in- 
stitutions with more keenness than 
we do those of other countries, it is 
because we take a greater interest 
in them, and that it very greatly 
concerns us to study the politics of 
a people of the same race, speaking 
the same language, and having the 
same history as ourselves. 

Having said thus much to extract 
the intended sting from the tail of 
Mr. Wells’s epistle, we proceed to 
prove the substantial justice and 
fairness of the article to which he 
takes exception. 


by quoting the observation of a 
Western American orator, who de- 
fined the chief requisite for the 


making of a good stump speech, 
to be an entire ignorance of the 
subject under discussion, asserting 
that, as far as our article is con- 
cerned, the same standard of quali- 
fication has been adopted. We can 
match the Western aphorism — 
which, after all, is of much older 
date than Mr. Wells’s “* Western ora- 
tor,” and appeared in Joe Miller 
when the West was a wilderness— 
by an Eastern one, not quite so 
hackneyed, to the effect that, if you 
dislike the chief facts and argu- 
ments of an opponent, and can- 
not satisfactorily refute them, you 
should carefully pick out all the 
little unimportant mistakes into 
which he may have fallen, and ex- 
pose them, with the hope, not al- 
ways unfounded, that his proved 
errors in small things may lead 
the bystanders to believe that he 
is equally erroneous in the greater 
matters on which you do not care 
to meet him. This describes very 
exactly the plan pursued by Mr. 
Wells in his reply to our unwel- 
come article, which appears to have 
had, in this eyes, the fatal demerit 
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of being but tootrue. The principal 
assertions which we made in the 
article which Mr. Wells endeavours 
to impugn, amounted to seven, 

First, That the American war debt 
was extravagantly and recklessly in. 
curred ; and that the Government, in 
the hour of its greatest distress and 
peril, was infamously swindled by 
jobbers and contractors, both in 
high and low places, and by men 
who called themselves “ eminent 
patriots.” 

Second, That so much alarm was 
excited by the magnitude of the 
debt, and so much disgust at the 
dishonesty and corruption which 
had caused its unnatural inflation, 
that even before it had reached one- 
half of its present amount it was 
publicly threatened with repudia- 
tion, not by obscure newspaper 
writers, but by well-known states- 
men and leaders of party. 

Third, That in its urgent need of 
money, and in its alarm lest the 
large amounts of inconvertible paper 
(greenbacks) which it threw into 
circulation should lead to a ruinous 
depreciation of its value as compar- 
ed with gold, and every article that 
gold could buy, the Government 
devised a system of taxation, of 
which the three main divisions were 
internal revenue (inclusive of a 
tax on whisky and alcoholic liquors, 
and a tax on photographie portraits 
and trade-circulars), an income and 
property tax, with differential du- 
ties of five, seven, and ten per cent, 
and customs duties on foreign 
goods and manufactures; that this 
scheme in its details was crude and 
unworkable, and grossly evaded; 
that it.did not answer the expecta- 
tions formed of it; and that after an 
experiment of eighteen months, it 
was superseded by another some- 
what different in its details, which 
has been as much evaded as the 
first, and that in the new scheme 
the old protective duties upon for- 
eign goods were not lowered as they 
should have been, and would have 
been, if revenue had been their sole 
object, and not protection to the 
native manufacturer. 

Fourth, That there was no proof, 
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official or unofficial, before the Brit- 
ish public at the time at which we 
wrote that a sum equivalent to forty 
millions of pounds sterling had been 
applied to the diminution of the debt 
within the previous sixteen months ; 
and that if the fact were as stated, 
the modus operandi had not been 
publicly divulged. 

Fifth, That in addition to the re- 
cognised debt of the United States, 
estimated in round numbers at 
2500 millions of do)lars, there was 
a local, state, and municipal debt, 
estimated, but not officially, at 
1500 millions, wholly incurred in 
the prosecution of the war, and 
chiefly in the payment of immense 
bounties to mercenary, and in many 
cases, dishonest foreigners, who 
could not otherwise be induced to 
fight for the Union. 

Siath, That the debt contracted by 
the Southern States, and ordered by 
the victorious North to be wholly 
repudiated, was probably about as 
great as the debt of the United States, 
and certainly half as great, at the 
lowest estimate. 

Seventh, That notwithstanding ma- 
ny serious drawbacks and causes 
of apprehension, the undoubted 
wealth and resources of North and 
South were so mighty, that if Con- 
gress and the Northern people 
would in all cordiality and sin- 
cerity hold out the right hand of 
goodfellowship to the South, so 
that the Southern people, relieved 
from military despotism and the 
fear of confiscation, might betake 
themselves once more to the culti- 
vation of their estates, the debt, in 
all its divisions and subdivisions, in 
spite of the factious cry of Repudia- 
tion, by whomsoever raised, would 
be rendered as secure as the debt of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Wells takes partial, and, in 
some respects, either careless or dis- 
honest, exception to the third, 
fourth, and fifth of these statements, 
and leaves the other four wholly— 
and prudently—unnoticed. In re- 
gard to the third, he says'there is no 
differential income-tax in the United 
States, but a uniform rate of five per 


cent; that no tax is now levied on 
cartes-de-visite or photographic por- 
traits; and that there never was a 
taxon trade-circulars. If Mr. Wells 
had read our article attentively be- 
fore undertaking to answer it, as 
every honest or competent disputant 
would have done, he would have 
found that we stated distinctly that 
the first scheme of taxation, inclu- 
sive of the graduated scale of in- 
come-tax, was found unworkable, 
and that it was repealed and super- 
seded by another, after eighteen 
months’ trial. In the new scheme 
the income-tax was modified, and 
the tax on album-portraits and 
many others as unproductive and 
vexatious were abandoned. So far 
our statements are correct, and Mr. 
Wells might have saved himself the 
trouble of replying to them. In 
the matter of trade-circulars, we 
only know that in the first scheme 
of taxation it was proposed to tax 
these documents ; that the item ap- 
peared in the original schedule as 
published in the New York and 
Washington journals; and that we 
were not aware that it was subse- 
quently struck out. On this point— 
a not very important one—we yield 
the victory to Mr. Wells, and give 
him liberty to make the most of it. 
As regards the fourth point, or 
the second of Mr. Well’s objections, 
while we are not in a position to 
deny that the Federal Government 
has paid off forty millions sterling 
of its debt in the sixteen months 
as stated, we must reiterate that 
we have seen no proof of the fact, 
and that the letter of Mr. Wells 
does not afford any. Mr. Wells 
states that our remarks on this 
subject amounted “to a mean in- 
sinuation that when the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the 1st of July, 
1867, furnished a statement show- 
ing by comparison that the public 
debt of the United States had been 
reduced during the preceding twelve 
months to the extent of 83,730,600 
dollars, or, counting in the surplus 
cash in the Treasury, 121,792,850 
dollars, he did not mean to convey 
the idea of actual payment, but 
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lent himself to further a gigantic 
national deception.” Considering 
that our article was published on 
the Ist of July, when we could not 
have seen the Secretary’s state- 
ment, only published in New York 
on that day, and that we wrote at 
least a fortnight previously, we 
could not by any possibility, as Mr. 
Wells must admit, have been guilty 
of the offence with which he stu- 
pidly as well as maliciously charges 
us. Not even a sub-Atlantic tele- 
gram could have informed us on the 
15th or 16th of June what Mr. Sec- 
retary M‘Culloch had done on the Ist 
July afterwards. Furthermore, the 
83,730,000 dollars which Mr. Wells 
says were actually paid off in the 
twelve months, and the 38,062,850 
surplus cash in the Treasury, not 
paid off, but ready to be distributed 
among the national creditors, and 
making together 121,792,850 dol- 
lars, do not represent a sum of 
JSorty millions sterling, or half the 
money, with gold at a premium 
of upwards of forty per cent, 
but no more than £17,394,978 
in hard cash. Mr. Wells gives us 
figures to prove that there was a 
reduction of the paper currency 
between March 1866 and June 
1867 of 44,963,201 dollars. If 
these dollars were paid in to the 
Treasury and destroyed, the amount 
may be fairly and legitimately de- 
ducted from the national debt. 
Supposing that this sum is not in- 
cluded in the 121,792,850 dollars 
above specified—a point on which 
Mr. Wells does not enable us to 
form an opinion—we have 6,423,314 
pounds sterling (reckoning the 
pound sterling at seven paper dol- 
lars) to add to the £17,394,978 al- 
ready mentioned, or £23,822,292, 
instead of £40,000,000 as the actual 
reduction of the debt. The explana- 
tions of Mr. Wells on this matter 
only serve to make “confusion 
worse confounded ;” and while not 
denying that the £40,000,000 may 
have really been paid, we can but 
say now, as we said in July, that 
we have not seen the slightest proof 
of the fact that would satisfy a mer- 


chant, a banker, a shopkeeper, or any 
one who desired to invest a pound 
sterling in American securities, 

On the fifth assertion in our 
list, and the third to which Mr, 
Wells takes exception, we have 
but little to say. In placing the 
amount of the local and state debts 
at so high a figure as 1500 millions 
of dollars, we merely quoted, but 
did not adopt, an estimate formed 
in America by Americans. That 
estimate, though not official, did 
not bear upon the face of it any 
proof of extravagance. We cited 
instances to show, that whatever 
the real amount of that debt was, 
it was very large; and the Federal 
Government, alarmed apparently 
at the publication of such state- 
ments in America (not in England), 
employed an official of the Treasury, 
the Mr. Walker cited by Mr. Wells 
[not the Mr. Walker who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Pre- 
sident Franklin Pierce, but a_per- 
son less generally known], to make 
an investigation. His report, which 
estimates these state and municipal 
debts at only 700,000,000 dollars, 
was not published at the time we 
wrote, so that our ignorance of it, 
at which Mr, Wells affects to be 
astonished, is not in the least de- 
gree astonishing. Accepting the 
figures of Mr. Walker as correct, 
every impartial and sensible person 
must admit that they form a very 
serious addition to the public debt of 
the Americans; and that the ques- 
tion of transferring the sum from the 
local to the national account may 
prove a very troublesome one be- 
fore the general tax-payer can be 
persuaded to accept so heavy a bur- 
den in addition to that which he bears 
already. 

We need not follow Mr. Wells 
through the minor topics of . his 
letter, and will but mention one 
other cause of complaint that he 
thinks he has against us—our state- 
ment that “ American Finance 1s 
not the clear balance-sheet to which 
the Englishy and even the French 
people are accustomed ;” and, per- 
haps, though he does not men- 
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tion it, our regret that the Ameri- 
ean Secretary of the Treasury is 
not allowed a seat in Congress, as 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
compelled to have in Parliament. 
To that statement and that opinion 
we adhere. Mr. Wells declares that 
on the lst of August last, the 
amount of the recognised Federal 
debt, including greenbacks, frac- 
tional currency, bonds and certifi- 
cates of every description, and al- 
lowing for cash in the Treasury 
unappropriated, was 2,511,306,426 
dollars. He does not state whether 
this was the gold or the paper esti- 
mate, or a compound of both, so 
that we cannot reduce it into pounds 
sterling. By a telegram from New 
York on the 5th of September, 
published in London on the 10th 
in the ‘Times’ and other journals, 
it appears that the official statement 
of the debt on the Ist of the month 


was 2,653,000,000 doliars; that the - 


debt had been reduced during the 
year to the extent of 55,000,000 
dollars, and that the total amount 
of money in the Treasury was 
14,800,000 dollars, Mr. Wells must 
reconcile these discrepancies be- 
tween his statemefts made in Eu- 
rope and those made on the other 
side of the Atlantic, if he expects 
to be considered an authority on the 
subject of which he writes. Weown 
our own inability to do so. If he be 
correct in the total e-timate of the 
debt on the Ist of August, and the 
official telegram be correct also, the 
debt must have been increased dur- 
ing the month of August by a sum 
of no less than 142,693,574 dollars, 
or upwards of £20,000,000 sterling. 
While such gross inaccuracies as 
one of these two statements, we 
know not which, are put forward 
as fair balance-sheets of the Ameri- 
can debt, our own little inaccuracy 
about the tax on trade-circulars— 
the only one that Mr. Wells has been 
able to prove in his pompous epistle 
—hecomes all but microscopic. 

On the questions of the iniquit- 
ous jobbery by which the debt was 
swollen beyond its fair dimensions 
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in the early and later days of the 
war; of the repudiation that is 
threatened; of the systematic eva- 
sion of the taxes due under the In- 
land Revenue scheme; and of the 
high protective tariff that in Ame- 
rica puts more money into the poc- 
kets of the native manufacturers 
than into the coffers of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Wells says nothing. His 
prudence in this respect is all that 
we can admire in his letter. But 
not oné of these questions, how- 
ever much Mr. Wells may endeavour 
to ignore them, sleeps in America, or 
is out of the mind of politicians and 
the maneuvres of hostile parties— 
those in possession of power, and 
those which desire to obtain it by 
the overthrow of their rival. A 
letter from Washington, under 
date of the 23d of August, 
seven weeks subsequent to the pub- 
lication of our article, records that 
Mr. Pendleton of Ohio—the sama. 
gentleman, we believe, who was 
nominated by the Democratic Con- 
vention at Chicago. in 1864, for Vice- 
President, has broached a scheme 
for redeeming the five-twenties, the 
seven-thirties, and the other bonds. 
of the United States in green- 
backs, This scheme is denounced 
as practically an act of repudiation ; 
for were fresh greenbacks issued 
to anything like the amount neces- 
sary for such an operation, the de- 
preciation in the value of the green- 
back would be so excessive, that 
the State creditor might not per-. 
haps receive at gold prices as much 
as would represent five cents on the. 
dollar, or a shilling in the pound.. 
Another mode of lightening the 
burden of the Debt is discussed at 
the same time, and finds most fav- 
our in the Western States, as was 

redicted by Governor Seymour of 

ew York so early as the autumn 
of 1868. It is suggested that the 
Bonds should be taxed, as all other 
descriptions of property are, though 
such an impost would be a decided 
breach of faith with the creditor; 
and that the rate of interest should 
be reduced, and made uniform. This 
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project is vehemently opposed in 
the Eastern or Atlantic States, 
where the bulk of the debt is held. 
On the question of the systematic 
evasion of a tax that ought to yield 
a large revenue—the tax on whisky 
and alcoholic liquors—to which we 
directed especial attention in our 
article of the ist of July, we find 
Senator Sherman—the brother of 
the celebrated General whose dar- 
ing and genius, crowned by success, 
did more than all the long-protract- 
ed efforts of General Grant to bring 
the war to a close—publicly declar- 
ing in the month of August that the 
failure to collect the whisky-tax was 
‘a national disgrace and scandal.” 
This tax, if fairly collected, would 
produce 80,000,000 dollars. It only 
produces 15,000,000 dollars, and 


whisky is publicly sold at 35 cents 
less per gallon than the amount of 
the excise duty upon the article. 
It is party feeling in America that 
is chiefly to blame for this result. 
The officers of excise, like other 
functionaries in the United States, 


are not always appointed for merit, 
but chiefly fur political services, 
and only hold their offices until a 
new President comes into power, 
who removes them en masse, in or- 
der to bestow their places upon the 
hungry and clamorous adherents of 
his own party. Add to this source of 
danger, the fact that these men are 
inadequately paid, and it will become 
evident to most people that they 
cannot, as a rule, be betier than their 
employers, or other than corrupt and 
open to tlie influences of bribery. 
Under the system that prevails in 
countries where such officers are ap- 
pointed for life, and not subject to 
removal, except fur crime or miscon- 
duct, no Government could be de- 
frauded of such a sum as 65,000,000 
dollars out of 80.000,000 in a single 
branch of revenue. Doubtless the 
Americans will in due time learn 
wisdom in this respect, and reform a 
system that works so injuriously. 


Postscript.—The American Debt. 
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As the question of Free Trade 
was not to Mr. Wells’s mind, and 
he refrained from saying a word 
about it as an element of American 
finance, we shall not discuss the 
subject, further than to express a 
belief—which we share with the 
great majority of our countrymen 
—that if the American Govern- 
ment would reduce its duties on 
foreign goods, and impose them 
solely for purposes of revenue, the 
amount of their customs receipts 
would be greatly in excess of the 
present returns; and that such an 
enormous, and mutually beneficial, 
trade would spring up between 
Great Britain and the United-. 
States—increasing from day to day 
and from year to year—that war 
between the two nations would be- 
come more than ever improbable; 
and that the mere idea of such a 
crime would be scouted by every 
Englishman and American, not for 
its wickedness alone, but for ite 
suicidal absurdity. 

If, instead of replying to fair 
statements and friendly warnings 
in our pages, or elsewhere, Mr. 
Wells, and others of his country- 
men who feel so very sensitive on 
the subject of American credit, 
would address their own fellow- : 
citizens in such States as Pennsyl- 
vania, and others which we could 
name, on the dishonesty of which 
they are guilty in paying their 
European creditors the interest of 
their bonds in depreciated green- 
backs instead of in gold—an act of 
partial repudiation which has griev- 
ously diminished the income of 
many a respectable English family 
who can ill afford the loss—they 
would do much more to restore 
American credit than any English 
writers can do to impair it; and re- 


‘commending this branch of the sub- - 


ject, which was not touched upon 
in our first article, to the especial 
notice of Mr. Wells, we beg leave to 
close the discussion. 





